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SYNCHRONOUS MOTORS 
* 
SQUIRREL-CAGE MOTORS 


Completely Assembled Units with 
Built-in Short-circuit Protection 


otor starters to suit the indi- 
These views show a full-volt- 
omatic starter for 2300 volt 
and a reduced-voltage, auto- 

pr 2300 volt scuirrel-cage 


ed unit with all internal 
it comes ready to set in 
sary to connect power 

e push button. This 
same time provides 
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For 2300 volta r St arter ii fen, ask for 
Bulletins 1047 1077. See 


aa 
upper-door which is equipped with 
interlock. Overload Relays and Meters, when u 


are mounted in middle section. Lower compartment, — 
providing space for automatic field switching mechan-. 
ism for synchronous motors, has ample space for bring- 
ing in cable, for mounting potheads, if desired, etc. 





On target... 


FIRE! 


On shipboard and ashore, America’s anti- Steels are being supplied in large tonnages 
aircraft guns are an essential part of the for the forged bodies of ack-ack shell in 
war effort. Keeping these hungry weapons sizes for both the U. S. Army and U. S. Navy. 
of defense supplied with ammunition is a In today’s program for victory, all of Beth- 
job calling for steel that must meet exacting lehem’s facilities are ‘‘on target’’ for maxi- 


specifications. Bethlehem Carbon Shell mum production of steel. 


Bethlehem Carbon Bars 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
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SHEARING 
IN:\ Vie) Sm -Wi3 


on a Cincinnati 


Armor plate is tough. Shearing it 
requires special application of 


machine... special knives. 


Write for Recommendations 


on Your Joh 
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SHAPER CO. 


BRAKES 


OHIO! 
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DRAWBENCHES. 


(WITH OR WITHOUT) 
PUSH POINTERS 














. Hydraulic push pointer. (insures lower 


maintenance cost). 
"mh 


. Automatic wedge type grip-buggy for 
single and multiple draw with quick 
change feature. 





~ 
. Hydraulic or pneumatic throw-off arm 
- 
. Hi-speed automatic grip-return with 
slow pull-in feature. 
e 
. Steel construction throughout 
* 
. Constant or variable speed drive 




















THE McKAY MACHINE CO. 


Engineers ana ariu urer 
SHEET, TIN AND STRIP MILL EQUIPMENT 
p40) 8) (69 4O)')'3 RO) = 818 
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“L” Order On Craps 


® A loyal reader of this page is 
John R. Sutthoff, Manager, Lum- 
bermen’s Equipment Co., San Fran- 
cisco and he apparently got as big 
a kick as we did out of this inter- 
office memorandum from the desk 
of Jim Thomas, Construction Su- 
perintendent of The Permanente 
Metals Corp. at Permanente, Cali- 
fornia. In sending it along Mr. 
Sutthoff comments facetiously that it 
appears to be quite unusual and is 
therefore a typical California prod- 
uct. The memo reads: 


Because of the war, it has 
become necessary to freeze 
all crap shooting for the dura- 
tion; the entire available sup- 
ply being allocated to the mili- 
tary forces, 

Accordingly, crap shooting 
on the premises of the Per- 
manente Metals Corp. will be 
discontinued from this date, 
until further notice. 

The writer regrets the cur- 
tailment of this great Amer- 
ican pastime, having tossed 
many a scintillating “seven” 
during his career, but due to 
the fact that shift and lunch 
hours vary so widely, it is 
manifestly impossible to per- 
mit the continuance of this 
interesting custom. 


Loofa, Luffa, Or Loofah 


® And speaking of restrictions, 
WPB :last week ordered that an 
A-1-a preference rating is now re- 
quired for the delivery of all /oofa 
Sponves. 

That one stopped us, and in our 
eager search for knowledge we soon 
discovered that the loofa sponge is 
made from the fiber of the /uffa 
or loofah plant which, of course, im- 
mediately cleared the whole thing 
up—or did it? 

Actually this luffa plant has been 
grown almost exclusively on a com- 
mercial basis in Japan and is sim- 
ilar to the cucumber or squash. The 
sponge which is made from the 
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fiber is unique for its property ol 
oil absorption and is used exten- 
sively by the Navy. We don’t 
quite get the connection but it is 
also used for inner soles of footwear, 
household cleaners and scrubbers. 

To go right off the deep end, we 
might say that this war is now no 
loofing matter. 


Dictator’s Bridge 
® Most good bridge players, we've 


noticed, are also keen students of 
the international situation, all of 
which is one way to drag in this 
story we read in the new issue of the 
Armstrong Machine Works’ inter- 
esting magazine. 

The Nazi leaders were playing 
contract bridge in Hitler’s mountain 
retreat. 

“Three diamonds,” said Goering. 

“No bid,” said Goebbels. 

“Five diamonds,” said von Rib 
bentrop. 

“One club,” said Hitler. 

“Pass.” 

“Pass.” 

“Pass.” 


Posters Clicking 


@ Sreew’s series of posters, which 
continues this week with “You Are 
A Soldier of Industry” are now to 
be seen on many a factory bulletin 
board throughout the country. Let- 
ters, wires and phone calls continue 
to come in asking for extra copies 
and although the pile is going 
down there are still plenty left if 
you want some more. 

Edward Bronstien of the United 
States Bedding Co., St. Paul, thought 
“Only More Will Win The War” 
was marvelous and wanted a dozen 
for their plant. 

William Verity, Personnel Rela 
tions, American Rolling Mill Co. 
wanted 150 of “Ask Yourself” for 
all their various plants, and El Hol 
lingsworth, Advertising Manager, 
Geo. D. Roper Corp., has wanted 
extra copies of all that have ap- 


peared so far, commenting that 
“they are using them to very splen- 
did advantage in connection with 
shop bulletins”. 


Priorities Guide 


® That's just a quick idea of how 
people have liked the posters and 
we could go on for a couple of 
pages quoting letters but we also 
want to get a word in on the new 
Priorities Guide which you will find 
accompanying this issue. At least 
you should find it with the issue 
unless someone has pilfered it first 
—and that’s exactly what has hap- 
pened in hundreds of cases before. 
For just that reason Stree.’s Read 
ers Service Department kept the 
presses running overtime and has a 
full supply of Priority Guides which 
are yours for the asking. They're 
free of charge if you want just a 
few but because of the demand we'll 
have to charge you a dime apiece 
for anything over a dozen. The ad 
dress is Penton Bldg., Cleveland. 


More Poetry 


@ Earle E. Smith of Dallas, Texas 

says that one of their field engineers 

who read the poem here a couple of 

weeks ago, “Steel Is The Guts”, 

saw an omission which is very im- 

portant from his point of view. It 

is: 

Steel is a pipe carrying water and 
oil, 

Steel is a coffin when man ends 
his toil. 


Something To Think About 


@ John E. Wiley, V. P., Fuller & 
Smith & Ross Inc., New York, 
was speaking primarily of advertis- 
ing—good advertising—when he 
made this statement, but its applica- 
tion goes into many fields today: 


We let our guns rust when 
we were at peace.. Let’s not 
let our machinery for peace 
rust while we are at war! 
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Buy a Defense Bond—Today! 








Chambering cuts 
on the breech end 
of an anti-aircraft 
gun —an accurate 
operation at high 
speed production 
on a Warner & 

Swasey No. 1A. 
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Warner & Swascys are taking 
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pieces that go into the gun's assembly. 
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with Heppenstall Shear Knives 
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Heppenstall Shear Knives require less grinding and deliver more cuts to the grind ecause 
they are made of special analysis alloy steel in Heppenstall’s own electric induction 
furnaces according to methods developed through more than fifty years of quality shear 
knife manufacture. 

Without any obligation, Heppenstall Engineering Service will gladly help you solve 
shear knife problems. And next time you order, specify Heppenstall. Use knives whose 
guaranteed high quality save you time and money. Write for full information, Heppenstall 
Company, Box $5, 4620 Hatfield Street, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Heppenstall 


PITTSBURGH ~+ BRIDGEPORT ~- DETROIT 


Forging Fine Steels For More Than Fifty Years 





e Today, more than ever before, the 
uniform workability of Republic 
ELECTRUNITE Tubing is a most impor- 
tant factor in the fabrication of items in our 
increasing needs of Production for Victory. 


Guns, tanks, planes, ships and countless 
ether items of armament—to say nothing 
of the thousands and thousands of products 
required to train our armed forces and equip 
them—must be produced in a hurry but 
without sacrifice of quality. 


That’s where the workability of ELECTRU- 
NITE can help—wherever tubing is used in 
the manufacture of a product. The 50 cal. 
anti-aircraft machine gun shown above with 
body back rest and tripod legs of tubing is 
a good example. 


ELECTRUNITE is electric resistance 
welded. Hence it possesses the uniformity 
of diameter, wall thickness, concentricity, 
strength, weight, ductility, close tolerance 
and scale-free surface which are obtainable 
consistently only through this process— 
features which increase ease of fabrication 


and help speed production. 


If you’re a tubing user, you should have all 
the facts about Republic ELECTRUNITE 
Tubing. Write us—today. 


STEEL AND TUBES DIVISION 
REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
CLEVELAND . OHIO 


Berger Manufacturing Division 
Culvert Division . Niles Steel Products Division 
Union Drawn Steel Division « Truscon Steel Company 


Republic 


ELECTRUNITE 


ELECTRIC RESISTANCE WELDED TUBING 


Also Boiler Tubes + + + Condenser and Heat Exchanger Tubes 


TUBING THAT WORKS LIKE THIS 


helps speed 
Pro duction for Victory 
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The Bearing wore out when grit and moisture entered. se : 


CHICAGO RAWHIDE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 











SAVE VITAL MAN-HOURS 
AND STRATEGIC METALS! 





16 PAGE BOOKLET 


... describing the time-and-material-saving advantages 
of “hard” chromium plating warrants the interest of 
everyone concerned with the production or maintenance 


of metal products and equipment. 
WRITE OR WIRE TODAY FOR BULLETIN 103 


Today, chromium plating is utilized by many of the 
country’s largest war production plants — making it pos- 
sible for them to save vital man-hours and strategic metals 
... by extending the life of a wide variety of parts subject 
to wear and corrosion . . . by reclaiming many parts and 
tools which have been worn ot machined off-size and 


would otherwise have to be scrapped. 


By chromium plating forming dies, taps, and gauges, 
for example, they not only increase the life of these tools 
but also are able to recondition them when worn. This 
obviously means a saving in metal and labor that would 
otherwise be required in making new tools and is a 


valuable contribution to the war effort. 


Equally important, this wear-and-corrosion-resistant finish 
is being used to reclaim worn parts for which replace- 
ments would be difficult or impossible to get. And in 
production, parts machined or ground off-size are being 
salvaged by “hard” chromium plating the important sur- 


faces — conserving the metal and man-hours of skilled 


labor represented in each finished piece. 


Chromium plating is not a “cure-all” but where properly 
used, it is a proven means of saving ume, labor and 
materials. It may be the answer to one of your problems. 
To help you investigate, we have prepared this 16 page 
booklet that tells how other plants are utilizing chromium 
plating . . . that points the way to similar opportunities 


in your plant. Your request brings it by return mail. 


INCORPORATED 


Main Office: 51 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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UNITED CHROMIUM 






This remarkable Contour Machine is speeding 
along the steady flow of vital equipment for 
army, navy and air force by doing a lion's 
share of cutting tough metal and alloy parts 
of every description in airplane plants, arse- 
nals, shipyards, etc. 


On hundreds of production jobs, DoAll is do- 


ing a week’s work in a day, a day's work in 
an hour, an hour’s machining in 10 minutes. 


DoAlls range in price from $1,000 to $5,000 


complete with necessary equipment; yet are 
relieving $10,000 to $50,000 machine tools of 


over-load work with valuable savings of time 
and metal. 









AIRPLANE 
SKIS 





Made on the Do- 
All. Operator is 
cutting 12 pieces 
. of 0125—24 S.T. # 
. Duralumin at the 
same time. A sin- 
gle ski has 24 sep- 
arate cuts. For- 
merly cutting was 
done. one at aj 
time with large 
hand shears. 
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ContourSawing 


BAND SAWING 
BAND FILING 





for fuilee PRODUCTIO 


Keep the planes, ships and bombers coming! That's the 


demand on American industry today. Every ounce of 
energy. every improved method to increase output 


must be used. 
NOW...AND WHEN PEACE COMES 


Whether you are doing war work on direct or sub-con- 
tract, you need the DoAll—the most versatile machine 
for production. 








And—when the war is over, the DoAll won’ AGITATOR 
have to be scrapped, but can be put to immediate 

work on your shelved peace-time orders without MOLD 

_ changing a single nut or bolt. At Emmett Mold. 


Available are 42 different sizes and styles of band ae ‘ion 


saws, 23 band files, 3 polishers, a “best’’ one for Mold was made 


every kind of work. in 13% hours on 
the DoAll. Mate- 


Let us send a factory trained man to show you rial is Chrome- 


just what the DoAll can do for you now and later. Vanadium Stee! 
10” thick, 18 


diam. weighing 
720 pounds. 
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Contour Sawing 


BAND SAWING 
BAND FILING 


BAND POLISH! 

















Today thousands of tons of a single analysis of alloy steel may 
be required on a rush basis. The layout above shows two Ajax- 
Northrup furnaces that will turn out a ton each per hour—for 
the duration. No variation in output, practically no loss of 
elements, no uncomfortable heat. Just top speed and quality 
at the lowest possible cost. 

But what of tomorrow? How will this plant meet normal 
requirements later on? 

There are a dozen answers to this question. I+ is easy to 
change from one analysis to another. It is economical to make 
a half or a quarter charge, in the larger furnace. It costs little 
to add several smaller units, running down even to sizes suit- 
able for multiple tests or pilot plant operation. No waiting for 
orders to accumulate. No excess inventory left over. And the 
demand for experimental heats can be met quickly, at low cost. 

Or a battery of brazing coils, heaters for forming or 


ane egrwigey. Rep thr aie forging may be substituted at any time. 
equenc rn 
ee ee ene we se High frequency equipment is the practical way to meet 


lbs. per hour. 
the emergency and prepare for peace. 
48 


AJAX ‘ilo FREQUENCY FURNACES 


NORTHRUP AJAX ELECTROTHERMIC CORPORATION, AJAX PARK, TRENTON, N.J. 


ASSOCIATE COMPANIES: THE AJAX METAL CO. Non-Ferrous Ingot Metal for foundry use. 
AJAX ELECTRIC FURNACE CORPORATION. Ajax-Wyatt Induction Furnaces for melting. 
AJAX ELECTRIC CO., inc. Ajax-Hultgren Salt Bath Furnace and Resistance Type Electric Furnaces. 
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WAKES ALL THE DIFFERENCE 
eae 
It is easy to see how the Fruehauf Trailer 5 


Company, world’s largest builder of truck- 


trailers, provides its customers with more 
economical transportation units. The cut-away illustration, 
above, of the trailer unit shows clearly how deadweight has 
been removed, thus increasing the payload of each trip. Yet 
with this lighter type of construction, ample strength has 
been provided. 

To make possible the lightweight but strong design, 
Fruehauf uses N-A-X HIGH TENSILE steel for the struc- 
tural members of their truck-trailers. 


Because N-A-X HIGH TENSILE can be fabricated by all 


reduce deadweight . . . increase payloads 


High Tensile 





FRUEHAUF 
TRAILERS 





standard shop methods—in most cases no “change over” is 
required—it goes through each step in coid forming, drawing 
and welding with ease and speed. The easy workability of N-A-X 
HIGH TENSILE makes for speedy low-cost fabrication. 

Because of the unusual properties of this low alloy steel, 
finished equipment has greater resistance to the destructive 
forces of stress, shocks and fatigue, in both extremely hot and 
sub-zero weather. 

A Great Lakes engineer will be glad to call in person, give 
you the benefit of wide-spread experience in the use of N-A-X 
HIGH TENSILE in hundreds of exacting applications. 


Telephone, wire or write for one today. 


Send for Booklet on our N-A-X 9100 Series — the Versatile Alloy Steel 








LIST OF PRODUCTS 
Hot Rolled Strip (down to 1 inch wide) . . . Hot Rolled Strip Sheets (up to 91 inches wide) . . . Spring Steel (carbon and 
alloy). . . Merchant Bars . . . Forging Bars . . . Automobile Bumper Sections . . . Bar Mill Sections . . 
Bars, Shapes, Sheets, Billets . . . Sheet Bars . . . Hot and Cold Rolled Sheets . . . Michigan Metal for Vitreous Enameling . . . Deep 
Drawing Quality (in all grades, widths up to 91 ins.) . . . Seran-Steel Metal Framing for Residential and Commercial Construction. 


. N-A-X HIGH TENSILE 





GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION — DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


division of 


NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Executive Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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... modern Swindell Electric Furnaces such as this are speeding 

roduction of fine steels for better implements of war—as faith- 
Rally and effectively as Swindell products have served since the 
simple iron furnaces of ninety years ago. 

Present-day Swindell design, saving time and labor with 
swinging roof for rapid top-charging, features exclusive inte- 
grated construction which assures smooth performance under 
capacity-plus demands. 








SWINDELL- DRESSLER Zo,po0rahan 


BUILDERS OF MODERN INDUSTRIAL FURNACES 
PITTSBURGH, PA 

















What Pickling Departments are doing to help 


CONSERVE MONEL 











After years of service this strategic metal 
is being re-fabricated into re-designed equipment 


With wartime demands consuming all the Monel 
that can be produced, it is more important than 
ever to get maximum use out of this Nickel Alloy. 


Many users are now taking advantage of the fact 
that even after years of service in pickling acids, 
Monel is still sound, and is readily fabricated and 
welded. 


Sometimes old Monel equipment can be re- 
designed. The crates illustrated are a good ex- 
ample. Though eight years old, they were rebuilt 
and enlarged to fit new requirements. 


In other mills, the threaded ends are cut off old 
tie-rods, which are then re-threaded for use on 


smaller tanks. Some pieces are used for separator 
pins. The smaller tie-rods in turn are again cut up 
and used for still other parts. 


If you have any old Monel equipment that 
you'd thought of discarding, take another look at 
it. Maybe you can re-fabricate it . . . and thus get 
further use out of this war-important material. 


* * * 


FIRST THINGS FIRST — With the Nation at war, supplies of 
Monel, Nickel and Nickel Alloys are needed for our armed forces. 
All efforts must now be aimed toward victory. In the meantime The 
International Nickel Company will continue to issue information 
which it is believed will be of interest to metal users who are con- 
cerned with the war needs of today and the peace-time progress 
of the future. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


<— ORIGINAL CRATE: the user 
of this Monel crate built in 
1934 needed longer and deeper 
units, and found no difficulty 
in converting it to meet new 


requirements. 


* 


* 


REBUILT UNIT: One of a num- 
ber of new crates made from 
parts of the old ones that had 
seen 8 years of service. —_> 


MONEL + “K" MONEL ¢ “S” MONEL © “R” MONEL © “KR” MONEL © INCONEL © NICKEL © “Z” NICKEL 
Sheet ... Strip... Rod... Tubing ... Wire... Castings 
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IN GISHOLT TURRET LATHE DESIGN ? 


you to take the heaviest cuts without 


Where machining calls for precision, 
there’s no substitute for the extreme 
rigidity found in Gisholt turret lathes. 
Heavy bed and headstock are cast as a 
single piece with headstock walls ex- 
tending well above the spindle. Heavy 
cross-ribbing assures rigid support for 
shaftbearing seats. Hardened steel 
bed ways, securely anchored, are 
ground in perfect alignment with the 
spindle. 
By eliminating the causes of vibra- 
tion, Gisholt construction enables 


chatter—to hold precision at higher 
cutting speeds. 

“‘Gisholt for accuracy”’ is no mere 
catch phrase. Behind it is more than 
a half century of successful turret 
lathe building. 


GISHOLT MACHINE COMPANY 


1217 East Washington Avenue * Madison, Wisconsin 





LOOK AHEAD—KEEP AHEAD—WITH GISHOLT IMPROVEMENTS IN METAL TURNING 


TURRET LATHES « AUTOMATIC LATHES +« BALANCING MACHINES 








WHITEY SEZ: “THE SPEAKER WHO 


EXHAUSTS HIS SUBJECT FREQUENTLY 
DELIVERS THE SAME BLOW TO HIS AUDI- 
ENCE...THUS DO WE CONTROL OUR LINE 
AS CAREFULLY AS WE DO OUR PRODUCT.” 


MAURATH, Inc. 
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. Wean-Haliden Hi-Speed Tin 
Plate Shearing Line. 

. Wean Cone Type Hydraulic 
Uncoiler. 

. Wean Quick Adjusting Side 
Trimmer. 

. Wean Heavy Duty Roller 
Leveller For Armor and Ship 
Plate. 

. 5 Wean Automatic Hi-Speed 
Tin Plate Coating Lines. 








PRODUCTS: 
Armor Plate Levellers . . . Shell Lathes . . . Airplane 
Motor Sleeve Lathes . . . Bomb Shelters . . . Tinning 
and Galvanizing Equipment for Light Coatings . . . 
Annealing Equipment for Rifle Clip Stock. 


1 ENG sINEERING CO., INC. 





























America’s leading firms write 
“American Plus”’ in front of “‘Phillips”’ 
on their orders. . . to get ‘‘3 Plusses’’ with 
every recessed head screw 


American's Engineering. The engineers who first 
helped to develop the patented Phillips Recess have 
naturally led the way in helping screw-using industries 
save millions of dollars... by applying this great advance 
in screw design to countless assembly lines. American 
Screw Company engineers are available to help you 
affect similar time-and-motion savings . . . savings which 
cut unit-assembly costs an average of 50%. 


American's Quality Control. Both raw materials and 
methods of manufacture pass under constant scrutiny in 
American Screw Company's chemical and metallurgical 
laboratories. Testing machines . . . for metal structure, 
torque, vibration, shear, etc. . . . insure the complete 
reliability of every shipment of American PLUS Phillips 
Screws. 


American's Inspection Methods. There are few, if 
any, parallels in the screw industry for American Screw 
Company's unique system of piece inspection which 
watches every single screw for defects . . . and permits 
no single package to leave the plant without its full 
complement of screws. 


Multiplying distributors to meet multiplied demand. 
The “3 Plusses’’ are 3 good reasons why America’s 
leading manufacturers have multiplied their demand for 
American PLUS Phillips Screws .. . and also why more 
and more mill supply distributors are prepared to meet 
their increased demands — and yours — right now! 


AMERICAN SCREW COMPANY 


Chicago, Il. Providence, R. I. Detroit, Mich. 
589 E. Illinois St. 1847 W. Bethune St. 
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Youll find American PLUS Phillips 
Screws in the cab construction of 
Brockway Trucks. 





Special friction spring screws used in 
Guiberson Tubing Catcher elimi- 
nated “shearing off’ trouble experi- 
enced with other screws. 








American PLUS Phillips Screws on the 
Coney Island Express —- equipped by 
Clark Equipment Company. 


April 20, 1942 











The Antler Bridge, built jointly by the U. 8. Burean of Reclamation and the 
State of California, was designed and constructed under the direction of the 
State Highway Engineers. The United Concrete Pipe Corporation was the 
General Contractor. 


ERHAPS the major project in the relocation of ap- 

proximately 16 miles of state highway, made necessary 

by the construction of Shasta Dam, is the Antler Bridge. 

It spans the Sacramento River Canyon, at Antler, Cali- 
fornia, some 18 miles above the site of Shasta Dam. 

This is an impressive 1330-foot deck structure carrying 
a 50-foot, 4lane concrete roadway flanked by 2%-foot 
sidewalks. The roadway is built on a vertical grade de- 
scending northwardly. It sweeps across the canyon on a 
horizontal curve of 850-foot radius. Its lines are pleasingly 
symmetrical. 

Of the six supporting concrete piers, the tallest rises 172 
feet above its footing. The highest point of the roadway 
deck is some 210 feet above the low water of the Sacra- 
mento. However, upon the completion of Shasta Dam, 
the backed-up waters will come to within 80 feet of the 
highest point—practically leveling-off with the tops of 
the piers at the low end of the structure. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE 


BUILT ON A 
HORIZONTAL CURVE! 


Antler Bridge over Sacramento Canyon 
offers interesting features of design. 


ROADWAY VIEW AND ELEVATION OF THE ANTLER BRIDGE. The im- 
pounded waters of Shasta Dam eventually will rise to the approximate 
level of the concrete pier-tops, inundating the Sacramento river valley. 

The steel superstructure, excepting for short beam approach spans at 
either end, is a symmetrical arrangement of 5 truss spans: two of 189 ft., 
two of 252 ft., and a central span of 273 ft. The 189-ft. and 252-ft. 
spans are grouped into two continuous units. Each unit cantilevers 63 
feet beyond the central piers to support the 147-ft. suspended truss of 
the 273-ft. central span; also cantilevers 42 feet beyond the end piers to 
carry the beam span approaches. Of unusual interest is the truss design 
which utilized threughout CB Sections for component members— 
replacing the conventional laced and plated assemblies. 


American Bridge Company, as sub-contractor to 
Columbia Steel Company, fabricated and erected the 
approximately 1700 tons of steel which entered into this 


IGE COMPANY 


General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Baltimore Boston - Chicago 
Duluth 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 


Pi? Dp ‘Seer bo oe) Bab 


Cincinnati + Cleveland - Denver 
Minneapolis + New York 


Detroit 
Philadelphia St. Louis 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 





SEYMOUR 
NICKEL 


SILVER SEYMOUR 
l PHOSPHOR 
BRONZE 


SEYMOUR 
NICKEL 


SEYMOUR 
PLATERS’ 
ACCESSORIES 
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SEYMOUR 
BRIGHT 
NICKEL 


2 ANODES 4 


SINC the Emergency, ‘‘Seymour” has shipped 

Defense plants thousands of tons of non- 
ferrous alloys, anodes and plating equipment. To 
get the most out of these products, many customers 
use the free services offered by our laboratories. 
Doubtless, many more would be benefited by a better 
knowledge of the properties of the ‘Seymour’ 
products they are using. Following reminder in- 
formation may help: 


1. SEYMOUR NICKEL SILVER is an alloy of copper, 
nickel and zinc. Fine grain, good corrosion resist- 
ance and a silvery white color make it the ideal base 
for silver, nickel and chromium plating. Takes any 
hardness from dead soft to spring temper. Excellent 
for deep draws and difficult spinning. Leaded, it 
machines freely. 


2. SEYMOUR PHOSPHOR BROWZE is an alloy of 
copper, tin and phosphorus. Highly resistant to 
corrosion, abrasion, friction and fatigue. Springs 
made of it stand almost indefinite flexure. Practically 
indifferent to thermal change in most applications. 
In all ranges of hardness and leaded for machining. 


3. SEYMOUR NICKEL ANODES are made of virgin 


3 


nickel, melted in the electric furnace under pyro- 
metric control and laboratory check. Outstanding is 
the ‘‘Seycast’’ 999+ cast nickel anode with radial 
“anchored” grains that tend to eliminate loose nickel 
in low pH baths. Designed primarily for Bright 
Nickel, but will give excellent results in any hot 
Watts bath having a pH of 4.5 (electrometric) or 
lower. 

4. SEYMOUR BRIGHT NICKEL is an organic plating 
process free from promoter metal, stable, easily 
controlled. Utilizes the hot Watts bath and produces 
brilliant, silvery white deposits over copper and 
brass, also direct on steel. No coloring required 
after plating. The work leaves the final rinse with a 
bright deposit. 


Glad to furnish details and laboratory service on any 
product without obligation. 


SEYMOUR 


NON-FERROUS ALLOYS SINCE 1878 
THE SEYMOUR MANUFACTURING CO. 


SEYMOUR, CONN. 
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gurring like a kitten today ~ 





MAY STRIKE 
TOMORROW! 


Right now rust can be working on the 
delicate governor mechanisms of your 
turbines . . . then without warning— 
trouble! To help prevent costly shut- 
downs and overhauls change over your 
turbines to new Shell Turbo Oil—it can 
prevent rust! The first turbine oil to 
meet all 3 vital requirements of mod- 
ern turbine lubrication, it offers 


RUST PREVENTION 
SUPERIOR OXIDATION STABILITY 
MINIMUM FOAMING TENDENCY 

Why accept less? Call in Shell today! 


Keep YOUR turbines humming with 


SHELL TURBO OIL 











Machinability 


“Arms of the best quality—and plenty of them. 


Step up the speed—to the maximum. 
Bat remember the tools. The tools are priceless. 


Make the most of them.” 


For higher cutting speed plus longer tool life, improve your machinability. But how do you improve machin- 

a ability in cast iron? 
¥y It’s mostly a matter of structure — uniformity of structure and elimination of hard edges. For example, 
a casting of 179 Brinell may have edges of 500 Brinell due to chilling. Another casting from the same pattern may 


have an overall hardness of 217 and machine much easier. 


Then again, the trouble may be internal spots of ferrite or even massive carbides which hamper machining. 


V-5 and V-7 Alloys reduce and stabilize chill depth and, by eliminating chilled edges, improve machinability. V-Alloys 


also promote uniformity of structure — pearlitic throughout — excellent for machining. 


Result — either maximum rate of metal removal, or maximum tool life for the selected depth and speed of cut. 
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NO PRIORITIES OR SHORTAGES 


AFFECT THIS OFFER 


Can we give you a hand with your 
steel problems? If you’re working on 
war production, our experience and full 
cooperation in helping you use steel more 
effectively is available right now — and 
with no strings attached. 

The steel engineers and metallurgists 
we have assigned to this important job of 
getting the most out of steel can bring to 
the solution of your problems the very 
latest ideas and time-saving techniques 
in the working and treatment of steel. 

In helping you smooth out the difficul- 
ties inseparable with the switch-over to 
war-time production, these men can call 


upon the facilities of the most completely 
equipped steel research laboratories and 
the largest steel-making plants in Ameri- 
ca. They can clearly interpret your needs 
to our steel makers to assure the most 
prompt and efficient action. Their assist- 
ance is eminently practical. 

The task that war has set America 
means that you've got to learn in a hurry 
—and you’ve got to achieve production 
with the means at hand. These men will 
help you do both. 

Their services are available to every 
user of Carnegie-Illinois Steels engaged 


in the manufacture of war equipment. 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION 
Pittsburgh and Chicago 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors United States Steel Export Company, New York 


STATES 38 2a) 


UNITED 











HOW Pall “HARTUNG” 





HELPS MAKE SHELLS 


Used to Hard-Suriace Forming Dies 


In the forging process used to make shells for these 75 mm., 

90 mm., and 105 mm. guns, steel] bars are passed through 

a series of dies to form the outer surface of the shell. A 
unch or piercing die forms the inner cavity —as shown 
y sketch at right. 


For hard-surfacing these dies, P&H “Hartung” has been 
extremely successful. After the “build-up” with this tungsten 
molybdenum electrode, dies are heat-treated at 1250° F. This 
reduces their hardness to 45-50 Rockwell “C”, making the 
surface machineable with Carboloy tools. The deposited 
metal, free from pin holes, assures smoother finish, reduces 
wear and materially increases die life. 


General Offices: 4411 West National Avenue ... Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


DIES ) 


P&H “Hartung” is also widely used for 
building up tool steels. With air hardening 
properties in excess of 60 Rockwell “C”, 
it maintains a durable cutting edge. It is 
but one of the complete line of P&H Alloy 
Electrodes. Write for full information. 


P&H-HANSEN SQUARE FRAME WELDERS 
give you easier, more accurate current con- 
trol with one simple adjustment whether 
machines are used singly or hooked up in 
parallel, to meet every welding need... . 
Write for Bulletin W-28. 





THE 
LARGEST 
PREOD 


at the 
ART METAL 
CONSTRUCTION 
COMPANY 


Jamestown, N. Y. 





Many parts for ART METAL AIRLINE 
DESKS are made quickly and accurately 
on Steelweld Bending Presses. 


MANUFACTURERS 


GET THIS BOOK! 





Steelweld Model M4-8 Bending Press. One of four Steelwelds 
at the Art Metal Construction Co. 


Of the many presses at the Art 
Metal Construction Co., the Steelweld 
Model M4-8 is the newest and largest. 
This machine forms parts for Art Metal 
steel desks, filing equipment, shelving, 
etc. It was purchased because of 
satisfactory performance of three 
other Steelweld Presses at Art Metal 
and because of features exclusive 
in Steelwelds which have proven 
advantageous. 


The operator who has had years of 
experience on various presses says, 
“This Steelweld handles easier. Very 
little effort is required. The ram can 
be stopped within 4 inch.” 


Art Metal executives appreciate 
particularly the very little mainte- 
nance Steelwelds require. For in- 
stance, brake linings which must be 
replaced every six weeks to two 
months on some machines are prac- 
tically a forgotten item on Steelwelds. 

Steelweld Presses produce straight 
accurate bends necessary for Art 
Metal office equipment. They are 
versatile, permitting a wide variety of 
work. In a few minutes dies used for 
making shelving parts can be re- 
placed with dies for desk parts. 
Gauges and indicators make it a 
simple matter to obtain identical] 
results repeatedly with a set of dies. 


THE CLEVELAND GRANE & ENGINEERING 60. 


STEELWELD MACHINERY DIVISION 


1125 EAST 283an STREET * WICKLIFFE. O10. 


OF + CLEVELAND CRANES ¢* CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL © STEELWELD BENDING PRESSES 
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LEWIS 


This new 1350-ton Lewis Heavy Duty Cold Slab Shear is 
saving time on the Victory Program. 


LEADING FEATURES 
This shear is designed to crop 3” x 25” slabs. Both upper 
and lower knives function in vertical slides eliminating 
oscillation of the main cutting frame and assuring a true 
cut and straight slab after cropping. 

The upper shearing head is equipped with an automatic 
hydraulic holddown. Due to the action of both knives 
meeting on the center line of material flow, no tilting tables 
are necessary. 

The shear drive is completely enclosed in oil and dust 
tight cases and is driven by a 75 HP flywheel drive. 

The clutch is actuated through a thrustor and push button 
control. 

The gear case is equipped with marine lighting and heavy 
plote glass vision ports for extreme visibility. 





Rolls_and Rolling 
Mill Machinery 


step up tonnage 









Up and Down cut 


SHEAR 


LEAVES THE SLAB STRAIGHT 
AND TRUE AFTER CROPPING 





































































A common source of confusion in tapping is failure 
to distinguish between CLASS of FIT as applied | size = (== Size Tine ‘ch a A 
to the PRODUCT, and PITCH DIAMETER NC} NF} NS}_2 |  3_|/"__ | NC| NF/ NS} _ 2 | 3 
LIMITS as applied to PRECISION GROUND 4% | 20 oy ~ aro 0; .. | 80 | +» | PGI) PGI 
THREAD TAPS. The cause of thisconfusiondoubt- | sg] ia|~ | °° |@ml'co | + || a3) °° | patl pat 
lessis the fact that both termsinvolve the use of a simi- .. | 24] .. | Cut | PG2 ..|.. | 56|PG1| PGI 
lar, but not identical, series of numbers, and that the 46) 16) -. | -- | Cut) CG} 2 | 56) .. | | POLI! 
4 : ; - .. | 2] .. | Cut | PG2 .. | 64| .. | PG1| PGI 
corresponding numbers have no direct relationship. %114]..|..1Cutl CG 31/48|..|°'|cG/PG61 
‘ ‘ : se 1) oo 
CLASS of Work FITS or “Screw Thread 14] 13 ss *|Gutl ca | a | ao] in CG | PGI 
te<”” . nae o> | Cy CG a GS T-o. CG »G 
Assemblies" are: %| 12 sa | Cut CG at * | 36 CG PGI 
“ ” “ ” , G ii 5 y, ‘G } 
No. 1—“Loose No. 2—“Free xl iil ..| 2: | eu! coll |~ lal 7] ée Pat 
No. 3—““Medium” No. 4—‘Close” .. | 18] ..|Cut} CG |} 6] 32]..]..] CG | PG1 
Wg} .. | .. | 11} Cut} CG 40|..| CG | PG1 
Optional Pitch Diameter LIMITS or TOLER- w} sz. | ++ | 16] Cut} CG 8 | 32; ..|..| CG | PGI 
ANCES of Precision Ground Thread Taps are: % | 10 617° a CG : a6 | 4 PG 1 
_ ee ut CG 10 24 . e« PG I 
No. 01, No. 1, No. 2. %| 9 ale Cut CG | .. | 32) .. |] Cut | PG1 
ei ‘ - 4G CG || 12 | 2 1, oO G 
The table at the right indicates the taps which -. | -. | 18|}CG | CG 7 2 | -: || CG PG I 
normally will produce Class 2 and 3 Fits, the ones |! . \ Be ey “a 14 | 20 | PG 1 
most commonly used. Ordinarily, when using |} %/|°7/..| |) | Gut| GG = oe 
Precision Ground Thread Taps it is best to de- ..1121..10G] CG SYMBOLS 
termine what screw assembly fit is required, then |! 4] 7 Te Be a CG || CUT—Cut thread taps, either in car- 
the Tap to produce threads for that fit may be |, | 6| | °° | Gut re Saat ak hy 
—1 selected by trial from the optional tolerances ot 12 Se CG CG CG—Commercial ground thread taps in 
available 1 \% 6 a a Cut CG high apeed steel. See Standard Tables. 
— ° ae 12 aR CG CG PG—Precision ground thread taps. 















































OO cs GREENFIELD TAP AND DIE CORPORATION 
)hisis one of series of GREENFIELD « MASSACHUSETTS 
advertisements published by Dernorr PLANT: 2102 West Fort St. 


Warenouses in New York, Chicago and-Los Angeles 
In Canada: 
GreenrFie tp Tap AND Die Corp. or Canapba, Lrp., GAut, Onr. 





the Greenfield Tap and Die 
Corporation to help users get 
greater production from their 


poraeroe m /O/O\GREENFIEL 


Send for a cop 














TAPS - DIES - GAGES - TWISTDRILLS - REAMERS - SCREW PLATES - PIPE TOOLS 
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ES, you can retire your old pumps and 

save money! Save vitally needed power, 
too. For improvements have made today’s 
Fairbanks-Morse Pumps so much more 
efficient that they often pay for themselves 
by their savings in as little as a year. 


They are superior mechanically, too... 
maintain their efficiency longer. More ac- 
cessible, they are more likely to be kept in 
good condition, to continue their big power 
savings. And, due to volume production and 
advanced methods, they cost less. They can 
often be bought for little if any more than 
the cost of repairing the pumps they replace. 


Your pumps may be consuming up to 25% 
more power than necessary. An F-M Pump 


Engineer can appraise their efficiency quick- 
ly and accurately. For consultation without 
cost or obligation, write Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., Dept. D75, 600 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. Branches and service stations 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE NON-CLOG 
SEWAGE AND TRASH PUMPS 
A complete line of vertical-shaft and 
horizontal-shaft pumps for handlin 
fluids containing large solids oa 
much foreign matter, such as un- 
screened sewage, storm water, tan- 
nery waste, sardines, bagasse, food 
solids, and pulp. 
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Where QUALITY and 
_ WORKMANSHIP count! 


Cutting tools .. . made right... are becoming more and more vital 
in the rush for war production. There's no time now to experi- 
ment with inexperienced cutting tool sources. Continental engi- 
neers at Ex-Cell-O Corporation have been making high-grade 
cutting tools of many types and sizes for more than 25 years. 


EX-CELL-O CORPORATION °* DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


EXSCELL-0 oN a oN 
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aN Tn meer nS 














HIGHLIGHTING 
THIS ISSUE OF 


STEEL 


THIS WEEK’S pictorial feature on conver- 
sion from peacetime to wartime production tells 
how a number of smaller manufacturers made 
the switch (pp. 38-41). A vast additional amount 
of such conversion still lies ahead and is to be 
pushed just as rapidly as it is possible to do 
so. While government representatives are try- 
ing to render all possible help in enlisting ad- 
ditional facilities for war production, past ex- 
perience proves that the chief factor in making 
the necessary conversions is the amount of ini- 
tiative and determination with which the manu- 
facturers involved go after the necessary con- 
tracts or subcontracts. Only by getting such 
business can a great many of them count on 
remaining in business. 


. . > 


The machine tool industry reviews its prob- 
lems, one of which arises from the fact that it 
no longer may have nickel (p. 54) ... . It now 
is clear that training of wo- 
men to perform machine op- 
erations will be on a vast 
scale (p. 55) .. . . The prob- 
lem of providing transporta- 
tion for war plant workers already is becom- 
ing acute (p. 57) . .. . Industry resents un- 
warranted government accusations which are 
featuring the patent law hearings (p. 42)... . 
Re-examination of government contracts is to 
involve many additional companies (p. 58) ... . 
New organization is the Associated White Met- 
als Smelters of America (p. 63) .. . . First heat 
will be poured this week at the new Texas steel 
plant (p. 45); new blast furnaces are to be 
built in that state (p. 67). 


Women on 
Machines 


> > > 


President Roosevelt at last has indicated he 
is about to establish a national labor policy 
(p. 44); in the meantime slowdowns have af- 
fected production on a num- 
ber of Navy contracts ... 
“Floating” cars eliminate 
side-sway and lurching (p. 
62) .... The labor-manage- 
ment committee method for promoting produc- 


National 
Labor Policy 
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tion is making rapid progress (p. 68); more 
war plants are on 24-hour schedules... . The 
recent Steel Conservation Order is held up tem- 
porarily to work out details (p. 48); it will re- 
sult in discontinuance of production of more 
than 400 items made of steel. Anti-inflation 
policy is beginning to take shape; Cuba will 
become important source of nickel; steelmak- 
ers have higher priority on repair materials 
.... Various new government orders and ac- 
tivities affect industry (pp. 49, 52, 53). 


> > * 


Electrographic analysis, explains E. A. Arnold 
(p. 74), is a comparatively new method of an- 
alyzing metals that does not destroy the sample, 
takes only a few seconds or 
minutes, gives positive color 
reactions, shows distribution 
of element sought. . . . A dis- 
cussion of how to avoid 
cracks in welds, (p. 78) is approached by study- 
ing the forces encountered. . . . To speed train- 
ing of men for war production, General Electric 
Co. plans (p. 80) to distribute a series of color 
films on arc welding. . . . A rotary indexing feed 
table (p. 93) is employed by an aircraft company 
to speed blanking and forming operations by 
positioning work under the ram automatically. 


New Method 
Of Analysis 


> > > 


Dr. C. B. F. Young tells (p. 94) why silver 
plated coatings are being so widely considered 
as an important substitute for coatings of nickel, 
chromium and other scarce 
elements. . . . Another meth- 
od of conserving strategic 
metals is a new process (p. 
82) developed to produce steel 
sheets protected with a cladding of copper or 
copper alloy. It is now being extended to pro- 
duce sheets ciad with brass, gilding metal and 
stainless steel. . . . What one manufacturer has 
done to conserve materials is told (p. 72) by 
David R. Kellogg. ... The scrap shortage is 
permanent, says Lewis B. Lindemuth, so the han- 
dling of high-iron charges must be licked. He 
explains (p.88) some of the major problems. 


Silver for 


Coatings 

















Through Peace and War — 
A Century of Service— 


TuroucH 100 Years of peace and war— 
good times and bad—Ryerson has served 
industrial America. As in every other crisis, 
we continue to provide steel to meet the 


emergency requirements of our nation at war. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC.- CHICAGO - MILWAUKEE - DETROIT - ST. LOUIS - BOSTON - BUFFALO - CINCINNATI CLEVELAND - JERSEY CITY- PHILADELPHIA 
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RECKLESS SNIPING IS ‘DANGEROUS IN WARTIME 





It is too bad that so many Americans choose this particular time 
to find fault with each other. If one were to take seriously the 
accusations which have been widely publicized recently, he would 
be forced to conclude that most of our citizens are prompted by 
the basest of motives. 


Consider the furore over the acts of companies which have dealt 
with German enterprises. A congressman gets a bit of information 
which looks bad. Without checking thoroughly, he issueS a series 
of wild charges and hales representatives of the accused company 
before an investigating committee. The entire proceeding is at- 
tended by scare—head publicity. Regardless of whether the company 
later proves its innocence, the public gets the idea that it and 
perhaps many other American corporations have been working hand- 
in—glove with the enemy against the interests of their own country. 


A more sensible method of dealing with cases of this kind should 
be employed. The government has ample facilities for investigat- 
ing suspicious practices. Why not get the facts first and then 

if they justify action, let the proper authorities discharge their 
duties in the ordinary way? Then adverse publicity would be meted 
out to companies only after it was clearly evident that they 
deserved it. 


Recently one of the investigating committees issued a statement 
charging that numerous companies holding war contracts had 
increased salaries of executives by outrageous percentages. It is 
true, of course, that some companies have increased salaries 
more than circumstances warrant. But, unfortunately, one of the 
executives held up in this statement as a ‘horrible example' 
happens to be a man who held a relatively unimportant job in the 
late thirties but who stepped into a tremendously important post 
in the forties. Naturally his increase in salary, expressed 

in percentage, looks suspicious. But he has become, in a few 
years, an outstanding figure in his industry. He deserves 
commendation, not censure. 


Even worse than the injustice done to individuals and corporations 
by this irresponsible sniping is the false impression given to the 
public. To exaggerate evil in one class is to breed suspicion and 
hate in others. Now is no time to rekindle the fires of class 
hatred in America. 


Sill Hain 


Editor-in-Chief 


AS THE EDITOR VIEWS THE NEWS 
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Here are the reasons why you must... 


CONVERT YOUR 


TO WAR PRODUCTION 


IVES OF millions of Americans 
| , and the outcome of the war it- 
self depend today upon the 
speed with which our industrial 
plants shift over to full war pro- 
duction, for war respects no time- 
table. Thus we dare not wait until 
we can build sufficient special-pur- 
pose plants and machines to make 
the weapons we need. Right now 
war production is crying for every 
production facility we can muster— 
especially machine tools—for even 
garages, repair shops, and home 
workshops are being enrolled in this 
life-and-death battle for production. 
Given an equal start, we could 
outproduce the entire Axis—single- 
handed. But the start was not even. 
America IS BEHIND for the enemy 
has mobilized his entire industrial 
forces for nearly a decade with the 
single purpose of building an in- 
vincible military machine. Even 
after the quick and tragic fall of 
Poland, Belgium, France and the 
rest, and our own serious losses, 
many of our manufacturers are still 
loath to leave the ways of peace and 
get into this fight. 

But you say, “How about our vast 
new arms plants built or begun?” 
While some of these are in produc- 
tion and many existing plants have 
shifted over to war work, the bald 
truth is that this country, the great- 
est industrial nation on earth, is still 
handicapping its armed forces with 
a lack of sufficient fighting equip- 
ment. Too little and too late are 
still defeating the United Nations. 
To get an idea of the job facing 





Fig. 1—In peacetime, this worker's job was to machine shafts for rock crushers 


us, consider what Germany has done. 

With a national income of only 40 
billion dollars against ours of nearly 
100 billion, Germany last year pro- 
duced 27 billion dollars worth of war 
goods while the “Arsenal of Democ- 
racy” brought forth a total of 15 
billions for ourselves and the other 
United Nations. With Italy and 
Japan, total Axis production was 
around 45 billions, equal to that of 
Britain, Russia and the United States 
together. Yet to overtake the Axis 
and to go on to decisive victory, we 
must out-produce it 2% to 1, mili- 
tary authorities agree. 

Axis successes so far are largely 
due to the completeness with which 
they have geared their industrial 
potentialities to war needs. In Ger- 
many, Italy and Japan, there has 
been no thought of business as usual 
for some time, for conversion of 
civilian production to war produc- 
tion was considered a prime requi- 
site as a prelude to conquest. 

As far back as 1936, Hitler began 
converting large plants to war work. 
His original idea was to concentrate 
war work in mass production plants, 
leaving some 2,000,000 small shops 
to meet civilian needs. But in 1938 
he changed his industrial strategy 
because the little shops proved less 
able to produce complete civilian 
items than to make bits and pieces 
of war machines. So a few efficient 
large firms in each industry were 
assigned the job of filling minimum 
civilian requirements. 

Then through a vast system of 
subcontracting, Hitler put his skilled 


Now the small shop which employs him is doing machining work for a large 
company filling a Navy contract. Same man, same machine, but now they make 


gun mounts. 





Here he sets up a tool post grinder in a lathe 


Fig. 2.—Instead of making power-driven lawnmokers, this manufacturer has re- 
tooled his plant to produce track sprocket hubs for tanks. 


Both man and 


machine have been converted to make their efforts count in war production 
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work in vital 1942 


Fig. 3—Fingers long skilled in assembling small parts for phonographs and record- 
ing devices now aid the war effort by speeding the assembly of small parts for 
intricate communications equipment so vital .in..war. 
Emergency Management 


All .photos from -Office of 
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Part | 
The Axis Converted, Years Ago 


workers — blacksmiths, tinsmiths, 
electricians, die workers, watch- 
makers—-to work on war production 
in their small shops and even in 
their homes. Work and materials 
reached them through prime con- 
tractors and through jobbers—men 
who lined up production capacity 
for prime contractors and military 
authorities. Small shops formed co 
operative pools and got contracts, 
each doing what it could with what 
it had, together turning out as- 
semblies or subassemblies. 


The entire conversion program 
was greased financially by the Ger- 
man Industrial Bank which ad- 
vanced long-term low-cost loans to 
firms that wanted to expand, build 
or convert facilities for war produc- 
tion. 

Italy also succeeded to an im- 
portant extent in intensifying its 
war production. Although there 
most war production is handled by 
mass production plants because they 
can process most of the raw mate- 
rials Italy can get, smaller firms 
were brought in through subcon- 
tracting as they were needed. Now 
in an effort to make the most of 
Italy’s manpower, Germany is im- 
porting Italian labor for its own in 
dustry. 


Japan, too, has been intensively 
developing its key industries—iron 
and steel, shipbuilding, oil refining, 
machinery and tools—for 25 years 
to increase its military power. While 
this expansion has centered around 
government owned and operated ar- 
senals, the construction of private 
plants that can or could procuce 
war items has been stimulated. Im- 
portation of 270 items nonessential 
to the war machine was forbidden 
as early as 1937 so all foreign ex- 
change could be mobilized to pur- 
chase war essentials such as United 
States scrap iron. 

Subcontracting had been practiced 
extensively in Japan for some time, 
and this experience facilitated con 
version of its industrial machine to 
war production. Rationing of civilian 
goods—a sure indication of conver- 
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Fig. 4—Old hands and young hands—han 
manufacture of automatic vending machines 


they 
running a 


same shop, but now 


are 


sion—began in July, 1938. 

After the shock of Dunkerque 
three years after the Axis began all 
out production—England abandoned 
the idea that war needs could be 
filled in war plants and got busy 
converting existing facilities as the 


realization was driven home that 
this war would have to be fought 


and won with the production facili 
ties at hand, not those that would 
be ready a year or so later. The re- 
sult of this realistic approach is that 
intensified war production in Eng- 
land now accounts for 60 per cent of 
the national income, instead of 20 
per cent. 

From the standpoint of conver- 
sion, we are today five years behind 
the Axis. But fast action NOW will 
enable us to cach up, long strides at 
a time, for facilities in this country 
that last year produced 20 billion 
dollars worth of civilian goods can 
be converted to war production this 
year. This industrial power, when 
added to our special purpose facili- 
ties built and being built, will put 


as tnat 


make weapons 
jig boring machi 


usea tk yulae 
operate the me 
for our fighting mer 


us in sight of our goal of 40 billion 
dollars worth of war production in 
1942. 

BUT THIS MEANS 
SION—NOW! !! 

These manufacturers shown here 
have already realized the need for 
conversion to war work and are 
now in the battle of production. They 
will not have to close their plants 
because of the WPB order stopping 
manufacture of consumer durable 
goods. Are you in the same favor 
able position? Better get on the 
band wagon while there is still time 

Already most of our large and 
many of our medium sized plants 
are in war work. It is especially to 
those medium and small plants not 
now in war work that this plea is 
directed. Get into this picture now 
while your efforts can still count in 
vital 1942. Survey your production 
facilities; then see your nearest War 
Production Board Contract Field 
Office (list on Page 26, Section Two, 
this issue of. Sreex) for war produc. 
tion opportunities. Please turn over 


CONVER 
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Continued 


Fig. 5—Large and small, light and heavy 
manufacturers alike are converting their pro- 
duction facilities to aid the war effort. In- 
stead of freight cars, this huge eastern plant 
turns out subassemblies for cargo ships 
Here are knee brackets ready to be welded 
between ship deck beams and frames at the 
start of the production line 


Fig. 6—This multiple-torch cutting device ac- 
curately cuts two plates at one time. It 
“reads its own pattern’ as the far operator 
guides the tracer wheel over the exact pat- 
tern on the far table. Movement of this 
tracer is transmitted to the cutting torches 
by means of a pantograph arrangement 
Unit is cutting floor plates for a tank section 
in this view 


Fig. 7—Workman is constructing a wooden 
templet which will be used as a pattern for 
laying out a number of steel plates. For de- 
tails of conversion of much heavy equip- 
ment at this plant, see STEEL, Feb. 23, 1942 
p. 37, “Pre-Assembly Speeds Building of 
‘Ugly Duckling’ Cargo Vessels” 


Fig. 8—This shows part of a huge plate 
roller of German design built at a cost of 
$180,000 in 1919-20 and purchased from a used 
machinery dealer for $45,000 when the freight 
car shop was converted to war production 
It would take a year to replace the giant 
machine. Now it shapes 420 plates a week 
It is a one-man machine. Its master, Albert 
Alms, helped build this wonderful wringer 
when he was a young machinist, learned t 
operate it, then made it his career. He has 
been with it ever since 


Fig. 9—These prefabricated subassemblie: 
are inner bottom tank sections. They are 
ready to be welded into the ship as a unit 
They were prefabricated in the old freight 
car plant and carried six miles on railroad 
flat cgrs to the shipyard on the coast nearby 
Here sections are being stacked alongside 
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the ship ways awaiting their turn to be as 
sembled into the ship 


Fig. 1O—At this point the sections are pieced 
together to make the ship. Several floor 
sections already installed can be seen in 
the background. Workmen are standing in 
what will later be the lowest part of the 
hold of the ship, near the keel. Another 
floor section is being lowered in place. All 
photos from Office of Emergency Manage 
ment; Figs. 5 to 13 by Palmer 


Fig. 1l—Here two different subassemblies are 

rapidly nearing completion. Note plates are 

tacked into position using rods to space 

the plates correctly. Instead of making a 

ship every seven days as now, the workers 

expect to complete one every six days 
in tre near future 


Fig. 12—Welding is more important than eve! 
before in shipbuilding for it saves 

weight and steel. A prefabrication syste 
has been worked out here in which grou; 
of plates are assembled into sections o 
units which then are joined together at th« 
nearby shipyard to make the finished vessel] 
in a short time. Assembling the parts in 
groups allows the section to be positioned 
so the welding can be done in the most 
favorable position. Most welds are vertical 

or fillets 


Fig. 13—Another big machine is this giant 
shear which is employed to cut out accurate- 
ly a multitude of parts in heavy plate. Thi 
machine, however, was part of the original 
plant equipment used to make freight cars 
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Patent-Pooling Attacks 


Draw Vigorous Replies 


By Accused Companies 


4 


“Mud-slinging campaign" says Carboloy president. . . “United 


States would have been at mercy of German sources if we 


hadn't obtained patents from Krupp" 


EXECUTIVES of several large 
companies accused by government 
officials of having engaged in mo- 
nopolistic practices through patent 
pooling arrangements with German 
firms emphatically denied the 
charges last week. 

Replying to a statement by John 
Henry Lewin, an assistant to the 
Attorney General, before a Senate 
committee that a shortage of tung- 
sten carbide exists in this country 
because of a patent-pooling agree- 
ment between General Electric Co. 
and the Krupp armament works in 
Germany, W. G. Robbins, president 
of Carboloy Co. Inc., Detroit, a 
General Electric subsidiary, said: 

“At the Senate committee meet- 
ing I could keep still no longer. I 
resent being called un-American 
even by inference. This is not the 
first time accusations have been 
thrown at us—in the form of infer- 
ences and conclusions—which have 
absolutely no foundation in fact and 
which apparently are designed al- 
most entirely as a mud-slinging 
campaign. 

“The whole business would be 
silly if it were not seriously influ- 
encing public morale and destroy- 
ing confidence at a time when 
everybody's effort should be direct- 
ed toward all-out war production. 

“Mr. Lewin states that there is a 
searcity of tungsten carbide. There 
is no scarcity and there has never 
been any. Carboloy has been able 
to take care of every United States 
order, and in addition has also been 
supplying England and _ Russia 
since 1939. 

“Tt is asserted that we main- 
tained artificially high prices even 
though durihg the period in ques- 


& 


tion the Carboloy company made 
six price reductions in spite of the 
fact that it was continuously oper 
ating in the red. 

“It is inferred that General Elec- 
tric and Carboloy restricted or is 
restricting production of this mate- 
rial and is, thereby, slowing up the 
war effort. This is not true. In 
1938 the facts show that there were 
some 97 manufacturers of Carbo- 
loy tools in the United States and 
at no time were all carbide manu- 
facturers under license or price con- 
trol. As far as the present patent 
relationship with Krupp is con- 
cerned, there just isn’t any. Any- 
body can make carbides. 


Worked with Arsenals 


“It was because General Electric 
appreciated the possibilities of 
tungsten carbide and secured own- 
ership of the vital patents then 
owned by Krupp that the govern- 
ment and war industries can now 
obtain all the carbides they need. 

“If we had not done so, the 
United States would have been at 
the mercy of German sources of 
supply just as England was at the 
outbreak of the war. Fortunately, 
Carboloy had the production ca- 
pacity at that time—and still has— 
to ship enormous quantities of car- 
bides to England—in addition to 
meeting United States needs. 

“For years Carboloy and General 
Electric have been working close- 
ly with the War Department and 
government arsenals. For years 
there have been available machine 
tools designed to employ these fast- 
cutting carbide tools to the machine. 
For years, the Carboloy company 
has been carrying on an effective 








and wide-spread educational cam- 
paign on the use of these tools. 
In one’ two-year period, long be- 
fore the war, some 10,000 men in 
industry were given training 
courses on the use of these tools. 

“Even the allegation that an in- 
dictment lodged against the Car- 
boloy company resulted in dropping 
the price of the material is false. 
It has been said that at that time 
the price dropped for the first time 
to $48 per pound and previously 
had never been under $200. AS a 
matter of fact, for a year prior to 
this Carboloy had been available 
for actually less than $48 per 
pound. 

“These are all facts which are 
well known. In the light of this, 
it is hard to understand the reason 
behind the constant reiteration of 
false public accusations. 

“I am indicted in the Carboloy 
case. Certainly I have the right, 
as an American citizen, to say that 
I shall not be smeared before trial 
by the official prosecutor of my 
case, either in a Senate committee 
hearing or elsewhere.” 

Five companies and five indi- 
viduals last week entered nolo con- 
tendere pleas to a series of Sher- 
man antitrust indictments alleging 
restraint of trade and monopoliza- 
tion of magnesium in federal court 
in New York, They were fined a 
total of $140,000. 

I. W. Wilson, vice president, Alu- 
minum Co. of America, speaking 
for that company and the American 
Magnesium Corp., said: 

“None of us is conscious of any 
wrongdoing whatever in connection 
with any of our activities in the 
development of the magnesium in- 
dustry. However, we are mindful 
of the fact that in the recent anti- 
trust suit in which the Aluminum 
Co. of America was a defendant of- 
ficials and key employes of the com- 
pany were required to be away from 
their regular duties and in attend- 
ance at court for many months at 
a time. 

“We feel that 1n the critical situa- 
tion which confronts us all today, 
with the Aluminum Co. of America 
and American Magnesium Corp. oc- 
cupying the vital position of sup- 
plying so much of the necessary 
aluminum and fabricated mag- 
nesium for the war effort, we must 
settle this case at any cost as quick- 
ly as possible so that all our time 
can be entirely devoted to the de- 
feat of the Axis powers. The bur- 
dens of litigating with the United 
States government at this time are 
manifest.” 

Willard H. Dow, president, Dow 
Chemical Co., issued the following 
statement: 

“It is generally known the Dow 
Chemical Co. has for many years 
been the sole producer of magnesium 
in this country. The reason we have 
been the only producer of magnesi- 
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um in this country was because the 
demand was insufficient to attract 
other producers at the price we were 
quoting. 

“Dow Chemical pioneered the de- 
velopment of the magnesium indus- 
try in this country. Since 1918 we 
have been in commercial production 
of this vitally important war mate- 
rial. We developed and own out- 
right without any strings attached 
our own process for producing mag- 
nesium. Two years before the Pear! 
Harbor incident we foresaw the in- 
creased need for magnesium in this 
country and doubled the production 
capacity of our magnesium plant— 
and shortly again doubled this—all 
with our own money. Our plants 
today are producing essentially all 
the metal being made in the United 
States. 

“In 1934 in order to make avail- 
able to users of magnesium in this 
country certain United States pat- 
ents covering the use of magnesium 
we entered into a contract with 
Magnesium Development Corp., 
whereby we were granted the right 
to license others under these mag- 
nesium use patents. The effect of 
this has been that since 1934 these 
patents have been made available to 
the American public thereby greatly 
expanding the use of magnesium in 
this country.” 

Contracts for a $20,000,000 mag- 
nesium plant in the St. Clair river 
salt district, to be operated by the 





Dow company, have been awarded 
to Austin Co., Cleveland. Brine 
will be shipped from Ludington, 
where a $40,000,000 plant is being 
constructed. 

In Jersey City, N. J., where the 
National Lead Co, held its annual 
meeting last week, it was stated 
that freeing of existing patents on 
production of magnesium metal in 
the consent decree filed in New 


York opens the way for National 
Lead to proceed with a govern. 
ment request to build a plant for 
production of magnesium. 

National Lead expects to use the 
Pidgin process using dolomite ore 
as raw material in a plant which 
the WPB and the MRC have asked 
the .company to undertake, Site 
has not been selected, though 
action is expected within 30 days. 


“More Subcontracting Will Help 
Win the War,” Says WPB Chieftain 


WASHINGTON 

INCREASED subcontracting may 
swing the balance in this war, WPB 
Chairman Donald M. Nelson said 
last week in an open letter asking 
major prime contractors to spread 
more work among other firms when. 
ever deliveries can be hastened by 
this policy. 

Although subcontracting may in- 
crease costs, speed is the essential 
consideration now, he said. 

Mr. Nelson’s letter, designed pri- 


marily for contractors on critical 
items, follows: 
“More subcontracting will help 


win the war. 
“Production speed is the dominant 
factor in the race with the Axis; we 





Union Pacific Streamliner Scrapped for Aluminum 





OMAHA: Swift obsolescence and war requirements have cut short the career of 
Union Pacific's former crack streamliner, CITY OF SALINA, shown on the rail- 


road's scrap pile here. 


The cars will yield 100,000 pounds of aluminum for use 


after processing in combat aircraft. NEA photo 
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have no time to wait for new tools 
and new plant facilities. 

“Every available idle tool that can 
be put to work must be put to work. 
This may cost more, but the job 
must be done fast, and experience 
has taught us that some prime con 
tracts can be subcontracted as much 
as 90 per cent. 

“Planes, tanks, guns and ships 
their parts and subassemblies are 
needed in an ever increasing flow, 
and only by full use of existing fa 
cilities, by sharing the work, can 
‘wwe get them soon enough. 

“Every prime contractor can help 
Every prime contractor should con 
sider having an established sub 
contracting department. Subcontrac 
tors should be given engineering as 
sistance. Plants with as few as 
five or six machines can and should 
use used in subcontracting. 

“The War Production Board has 
established field offices throughout 
the United States, now grouped in 
thirteen regions. One purpose of 
these offices is to effect the fullest 
and most efficient utilization of fa 
cilities within their areas. For this 
purpose, they maintain records oi 
machine tool equipment and other 
facilities of manufacturing estab 
lishments. I urge you to make your 
subcontracting needs known to the 
nearest office. 

“With the future of our coun- 
try at stake, with our armed forces 
in immediate need of more weapons, 
imagination and boldness are called 
for on the industrial front. In- 
creased subcontracting may swing 
the balance. 

“Production lines are battle lines. 
Let’s use all the production we've 
rot.” 

Mr. Nelson told the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors in 
New York last week: “We are over 
the hump in war production. To- 
day the combined production of 
America, Russia and England un- 
doubtedly is greater than the com- 
bined Axis production. That doesn’t 
mean we are going to win the war 
next month, or that we can start 
out tomorrow to take the offensive.” 
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Knox Says President Should Establish 


National Labor Policy; F.D.R. Agrees 


WASHINGTON 

FREEZING of the closed shop 
issue for the duration of the war 
and establishment of a _ national 
war labor policy by executive or- 
der were advocated by Frank Knox, 
Secretary of the Navy, before the 
House Naval Affairs Committee 
last week, 

Mr. Knox, testifying on the Vin- 
son bill to suspend the 40-hour 
week, expressed the opinion the 
President should set up a national 
labor policy, but that if he failed 
to do so in 30 to 60 days, Congress 
should act. He said it was prob- 
able that the President would issue 
such an order, and Mr. Roosevelt 
later said it was a good guess the 
secretary was on the right track. 

Emory S. Land, chairman, Mari- 
time Commission, earlier had pre- 
sented testimony similar to that 
by Mr. Knox. 

Mr. Knox opposed the proposed 
suspension of the basic 40-hour 
week in war industry, taking the 
stand that. abolition of time-and-a- 
half overtime pay would constitute 
in effect a 10 per cent reduction in 
wages. To members of the com- 
mittee who advocated extending 
the basic work week to 48 hours, 
he posed this question: 

“Would you favor a 10 per 
cent pay cut throughout industry?” 

Mr. Knox said his chief interest 
was in preventing interruptions to 
war production. 

Although conditions in industry 
are susceptible to improvement, Mr. 
Knox said it should not be over- 
looked that war production is “pro- 
ceeding 99.97 per cent uninter- 
rupted.” 

Legislative restriction upon labor, 
he held, would create interruptions 
dissensions, and delay. 

The secretary was equally op- 
posed to applying statutory curbs 
to profits. “The profit motive still 
is relied upon as an important fac- 
tor in the inducement of extraor- 
dinary war production and indus- 
trial effort. So long as the profit 
motive is thus relied upon, the in- 


dustries in war work will and 
should make reasonable profits.” 
While Mr. Knox was _ insisting 


interruptions to war production 
were few at present, Senator Byrd, 
Virginia, released a report obtained 
from the Assistant Secretary of 
Navy showing slowdowns in eight 
vital war plants had cut their pro- 
duction from 25 to 90 per cent. 
The report declared that the 


Long Island City plant of the Brew- 
ster Aeronautical Corp. operated at 
“due to 
leaders’ demands for slow- 


40 per cent of capacity 
labor 
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downs, and also because of ineffi- 
cient management.” It continued 
that in several sections of the plan! 
all employes, including foremen, 
were enemy aliens. 

The Navy’s report on the other 
seven plants: 


Atlas Press Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich.—“A 25 per cent slowdown 
has been in effect since Feb. 12 
due to SWOC’s demand for closed 
shop and wage increases.” 

Aluminum Co. of America, De- 
troit—“This company has been op- 
erating at approximately 40 per 
cent of capacity and it is alleged 
that CIO leaders are responsible.” 

Bendix Aviation Co., South Bend, 
Ind.—“75 per cent production is 
reported because workers on each 
shift are reporting for work a half 
hour late and stopping a half hour 
early. 

Curtiss-Wright Corp.,, Columbus, 


O.—“UAW-CIO local labor leaders 
are reported responsible for con- 


stant discontent. Plant is operat- 
ing at 60 per cent of capacity.” 

Hayes Mfg. Corp., Grand Rapids, 
Mich.—“Operating at 65 per cent of 
capacity. Union demanding wage 
increases.” 

Shelmar Products Corp., Mt. Ver- 
non, O.—“As result of a 90 per cent 
slowdown since April 6, the com- 
pany has had to close plant.” 


Police Escort Workers 
Through Dues-Picketing Line ~ 


In- a surprise dues _ inspection, 
about 50 CIO pickets prevented 
about 30 of 1200 workers from en- 
tering the plant of the American 
Bridge Co., Gary, Ind., last week, 
because the men were unable to 
produce union cards showing paid- 
up dues. Police escorted all but 
five or six of the workers through 
the picket line, these refusing to 
go through with or without protec- 
tion. They entered when the pick- 
ets departed. It was stated that 
plant operations were not affected. 





Army Uses Rolling Machine Shop To Repair Guns 








FORT MONROE, VA.—Army guns in action need constant attention and repair. 
Rather than ship them to central repair stations, the United States forces use 
former railroad maintenance cars 72 feet long. now equipped with a variety of 


machine tools. and welding apparatus. Each car generates its power. 
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New Texas Plant To Pour 
First Steel This Week 


First heat of steel made in the 
new Texas plant of Sheffield Steel 
Corp., subsidiary of American Roll- 
ing Mill Co., will be tapped this 
week and all departments of the 
new plant are expected to be in 
operation by late June, Charles R. 
Hook, president, American Rolling 
Mill Co., told stockholders at their 
annual meeting last week. 

Mr. Hook showed them a wood 
culvert developed by company’s 
drainage engineers to ease the steel 
shortage and provide drainage for 
cantonments and other war facili- 
ties as well as civilian demands. 


WPB Experts Ask for 
More Electric Furnaces 


Installation of more electric fur- 
naces has been suggested by WPB 
steel expansion officials, it was re- 
ported last week. 

The suggestion has been sent to 
the subcommittee on expansion of 
the WPB Steel Advisory Committee, 
of which Quincy Bent, vice president, 
Bethlehem Steel Co., is chairman. 

WPB officials are insisting that 
steel mills move refractory brick 
from brick yards within two or 
three weeks after the brick order is 
completed. Request followed re- 
ports that mills usually leave bricks 
at yards for a month or six weeks 
and that this habit has been delay- 
ing work at the yards. 

Some mills, it is reported, are 
building sheds in which to store re- 
fractory brick. 


Buchanan Resigns as 
Allis-Chalmers President 


Max W. Babb, chairman, Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
last week announced that W. C. 
Buchanan has resigned as _ presi- 
dent because of jill health. He re- 
tains his membership on the board 
of directors and executive commit 
tee. He also is president, Globe 
Steel Tubes Co., Milwaukee. 

The Allis-Chalmers directors 
elected Walter Geist, formerly vice 
president, as executive vice presi- 
dent, but there will be no election 
of Mr. Buchanan’s successor until 
after the annual meeting, May 7. 
Mr. Geist has been with the com- 
pany since 1909. 





Designated as a “standby plant”, 
and financed by the Navy, contracts 
for construction of a one-story addi- 
tion to the Birdsboro Steel Foundry 
& Machine Co., Birdsboro, Pa., were 
announced last week. The building 
will be 460 x 800 feet, will contain 
eight acres of production space 


and house craneways, sand hoppers 
and open hearth furnaces, 
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PRODUCTION . 


Steady 


PRODUCTION of open-hearth, bessemer and electric furnace ingots 
last week was unchanged at 98% per cent of capacity. Three districts ad- 
vanced, six declined and three were unchanged. A year ago the rate was 
98 per cent; two years ago it was 61% per cent, both based on capacity 


as of those dates. 


Detroit—Off 2 points to 90 per 
cent, as shift was made in active 
units. 


Cincinnati Declined 4% points 
to 91% per cent because of fur- 
nace repairs. 

Cleveland — Receded 1 point to 


89% per cent, one interest reducing 
activity slightly. 


St. Louis Repair work caused 
the rate to drop 2% points to 90% 
per cent. 


Buffalo — Withdrawal of an open 
hearth by Republic Steel Corp., for 
repairs, caused a drop of 3 points 
to 90% per cent. 


Chicago — Advanced 1 point to 
105 per cent, a new all-time high. 
The prior reccrd of 104% per cent 





District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
In Leading Districts 





Week Same 
ended week 
April 18 Change 1941 1940 
Pittsburgh .... 95.5 —1 100 55 
Chicago ...... 105 +1 102 61.5 
Eastern Pa. ... 94 + 2 96 56 
Youngstown .. 92 None 97 43 
Wheeling ..... 82.5 None x4 73 
Cleveland .... 895 —1 96.5 65 
Jaa 905, — 3 90.5 42 
Birmingham .. 95 None 90 81 
New England.. 100 +10 92 60 
Cincinnati .... 915 —45 915 50 
St. Louis...... 905 —25 98 45 
eee do's ch ae. ee — 2 3° 7 
Average .... 98.5 None *98 *61.5 





*Computed on basis of steelmaking 
capacity as of those dates. 





was made in December and equaled 
in the week of April 4. Three of 
the six producers increased output, 
one held even and two declined. 
Only two were below 100 per cent. 

Birmingham, Ala. Continued 
steady at 95 per cent, with 23 open 
hearths in operation. 

Pittsburgh 
per cent. 

Wheeling Held at 82% per cent 
for the fourth week. 


Lost 1 point to 95% 


Central eastern seaboard On 
better scrap supply steel production 
rate advanced 2 points last week 
to 94 per cent. 


New England All open hearths 
in this district are in production and 
the rate has increased 10 points to 
100 per cent. 


Youngstown, O.—-With 72 open 
hearths and three bessemers in pro- 
duction the rate was unchanged at 
92 per cent. Republic Steel Corp. 
added two open hearths at Warren, 
O., at the week end, planning to 
operate as long as scrap is avail- 
able. The rate this week is sched- 
uled at 94 per cent as a result. 


Little Chance To Increase 
Plate Tonnage, Says Batt 


Steel authorities believe there is 
little chance to increase the ton- 
nage of steel plates above that 
which already has been provided 
for, William L. Batt, chief, WPB 
Materials Division, told the War 
Production Board last week. 

Mr. Batt appeared before the 
board to discuss the steel plate 
situation in all its ramifications. 
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FINANCIAL 


Iron, Steel Group’s Gain 
In Income Under Average 


Net income of 57 companies classi- 
fied as “iron and steel” totaled $326,- 
142,000 for 1941, a 15.6 per cent gain 
over 1940, according to the National 
City Bank of New York. Their re- 
turn on investment for 1941 is re- 
ported as 9.6 per cent. For 493 
“metal products companies,” includ- 
ing iron and steel, the 1941 net re- 
turn was 12.2 per cent. 

A partial list of industrial groups, 
with their per cent of return in 1941 
and gain over 1940, are shown in 


the accompanying table: 
Per Cent 
No, of 
Com- Per Cent 
Group Return-1941 


Iron and Steel 9.6 
Agricultural Implement 10.6 
Machinery 19.7 
Office Equipment 17.1 
Automobile 18.3 
Railway Equipment. 10.5 
Aircraft and Parts 48.8 
Hardware and Tools.. 17.8 
Building Equipment... 11.7 
Household Equipment 16.0 


Lumber 16.3 
Fertilizer 4.3 


Total Manufacturing 12.4 


Otis Steel Co. 


Otis Steel Co. reports net profit of 
$240,015.46 for the first three months 
of 1942, compared with $416,621.97 


for the first quarter of 1941. E. J. 
Kulas, president, said profit for this 
three-month period was substantially 
less than for any quarter of the year 
1941 due in large part to four fac- 
tors: 

Smaller profit margin on the prod- 
ucts manufactured by the company 
for the war effort than upon the 
products which it manufactured 
during normal times; substantially 
increased operating costs while sell- 
ing prices are rigidly fixed; short- 
age of steel scrap which limited the 
company’s production and conse- 
quent shipment; and increased fed- 
eral taxes on income. 


Acme Steel Co. 

Acme Steel Co., Chicago, reports 
1941 net income of $3,167,101, an in- 
crease of 46 per cent over preceding 
year. Sales in 1941 were up 68 
per cent. Federal taxes increased 
276 per cent. 


Woodward Iron Co. 

Woodward Iron Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., reports first quarter 1942 net 
profit of $397,337. This compares 
with $551,897 earned in 1941 quar- 
ter. Company provided for excess 
profits taxes of $350,756 through 
1942 March quarter, against $110,- 
108 in like period of 1941. 


Crucible Steel Co. 

Crucible Steel Co. of America, 
Jersey City, N. J., earned first 
quarter 1942 net profit of $1,951,- 
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111, compared with $1,489,851 in 
the same 1941 period. 


Sloss-Sheffield Steel Co. 


Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., reports net in- 
come of $277,741 for the first quar- 
ter of 1942, compared with $512,- 
359 for the same period of 1941. 
Sales of by-product last year to- 
taled $2,157,000, against $2,053,000 
in previous year. 


Interlake Iron Corp. 


Interlake Iron Corp., Chicago, 
reports 1941 net profit of $2,406,486, 
compared with $829,450 in preced- 
ing year. Value of products shipped 
last year amounted to $38,517,589, 
outstripping the $23,289,605 of 1940. 


Superior Steel Corp. 


Superior Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
reports net profit for 1941 of $653,- 
358, after provision of $1,400,000 for 
federal income and excess profits 
and state income taxes and equiva- 
lent to $5.77 per share. This com- 
pares with 1940 net of $349,674, or 
$3.08 per share. Company has sub- 
stantial backlog of war orders. 


Wickwire Spencer Steel 


Consolidated income _ statement 
for the quarter ended March, 1942, 
of Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., 
New York, and subsidiary, Amer- 
ican Wire Fabrics Corp., shows net 
income, before taxes, of $721,580, 
compared with $231,172.14 in the 
previous year. 


Copperweld Steel Co. 


Copperweld Steel Co., Glassport, 
Pa., reports net profit of $1,460,791 
for 1941, equivalent after dividends 
on preferred stock to $2.61 per com- 
mon share. Taxes amounted to $4,- 
635,145. 

Sales volume was over 150 per 
cent above previous record year. 
Company’s Ohio steel plant, operat- 
ing at nearly 100 per cent on a 24- 
hour day, 7-day-week basis, is ex- 
pected to increase steel ingot output 
to 250,000 tons a year with new fa- 
cilities authorized by WPB. 


Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 


For the three months ended 
March 31, 1942, which was the third 
quarter in its fiscal year, Keystone 
Steel & Wire Co. reports net profit 
of $364,083 after all charges includ- 
ing provision of $405,577 for federal 
income and excess profit taxes. This 
compared with net of $410,137 for 
the same quarter of last year. Net 
profit for the nine months ended 
March 31 was $1,130,496, against 
$979,512 for the same period in the 
prior year. 


Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., Cleve- 
land, reports for 1941 a net profit of 


$4,149,512.17, after all charges, com- 


pared with $4,382,079.25 in 1940... 
Expenditures for new plafit and ~ 


equipment last year totaled $827,- 
278, with an additional $639,576 be- 
ing applied to development of the 
new Mather Mine of the Negaunee 
Mine Co., owned jointly by Bethle- 
hem Steel Corp. and Cleveland- 
Cliffs Iron Co. 


Warner & Swasey Co. 


Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland, 
reported net earnings as $701,364 
for first quarter, after all deduc- 
tions including provision for fed- 
eralincome and excess profits taxes. 
Net earnings for the first quarter 
of 1941 amounted to $1,040,077. 


Minority Proposals Rejected 
By Bethlehem Stockholders 


Three proposals by minority 
stockholders were rejected by sub- 
Stantial majorities at the annual 
meeting of Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
in Wilmington, Del., last week. 
Proposals were to reduce compen- 
sation of certain executive officials, 
to change the place of annual meet- 
ing, and to change the method of 
selecting public accountants. 

Re-elected directors for three-year 
terms were Quincy Bent, Archibald 
Johnston, J. M. Larkin, Paul Mack- 
all and R. E. McMath. 

Mr. McMath, who presided in the 
absence of E. G. Grace, president, 
announced Bethlehem had received 
Navy “E” awards at the Fore River 
shipyard and the Staten Island 
shipyard recently. 


Aircraft Standardization 
Returns Millions to U. S. 


Amplifying announcement made 
recently that the company is return- 
ing $14,000,000 to the government 
in the form of price reductions on 
contracts in progress, J. H. Kindel- 
berger, president of North Amer- 
ican Aviation Inc., Inglewood, Calif., 
states that standardization of train- 
ing airplane designs by the Army 
and Navy, permitting smoother 
functioning of the aircraft produc- 
tion system, was mainly responsi- 
ble for the saving effected. 

He also disclosed that additional 
savings, amounting to almost $60,- 
000,000, will be transmitted to the 
government through reduced prices 
on contracts now held by North 
American. 

“Although the costs of labor and 
materials are higher now than when 
the contracts were negotiated, in- 
creased efficiency makes it possible 
to build combat training planes at 
approximately 66 per cent of the 
cost of those same planes in the 
summer of 1940,” it was said. 

“A large share of the credit must 
go to the Army and Navy standard- 
ization programs.” 
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Best Year, Despite 


WASHINGTON 

DESPITE limitations on many 
types of construction, the building 
industry this year faces the largest 
program in history. 

Latest estimate of the volume of 
military and civilian construction, 
such as air. fields, war plants, 
camps, shipyards and war housing 
scheduled for 1942 is $13,750,000,000, 
more than a 20 per cent increase 
over the figure for total construc- 
tion in 1941 when an all-time rec- 
ord was set. 

The industry has been converted 


almost entirely to military and 
other essential work. 

Nonessential civilian construc- 
tion, which had been declining 


since the fall of last year, was vir- 
tually halted April 9 when Conser- 
vation Order L-41 became effective. 
Establishing rigid controls over all 
nonwar building, the order banned 
residential construction costing 
more than $500, agricultural build- 
ing costing $1000 or upwards, any 
other construction, privately or pub- 
licly financed, costing more than 
$5000. 

Exempted are projects granted 
specific permission by the WPB, 
building for government agencies, 
restoration of structures damaged 





Construction Industry Facing 


Limitations 


by act of God or by the enemy and 
certain special cases. 

Construction of the type con- 
trolled by L-41 is estimated te have 
amounted to approximately $4,000,- 
000,000 during 1941. When the 
order became effective, the volume 
of this type of construction already 
had been cut in half and was esti- 
mated to be going at a rate of 
only $2,000,000,000 a year. 

Further reductions, under the or- 
der, are expected to keep the total 
of nonessential construction for the 
entire year to less than one-fourth 
of the 1941 amount. 

By shutting down nonessential 
building, approximately 250,000 la- 
borers now engaged on projects of 
this type will be freed to work on 
essential programs. Total employ- 
ment on all types of construction, 
including maintenance and repair, 
was estimated’ to be approximately 
2,500,000 in February, last monthly 
figure available. 

In order to complete the huge 
program of military and essential 
construction, the volume must 
reach about $1,250,000,000 a month. 
This will need a labor force of ap- 
proximately 3,000,000. With the 
2,500,000 already at work on essen- 
tial construction programs and the 





Fisher Making Auxiliary Fuel Tanks for Bombers 





AUXILIARY fuel tanks for Army bombers such as those pictured in construction. 
are being made in large numbers by Fisher Body Division of General Motors 
Corp. The tanks augment the normal gasoline supply and permit the bombers 
to be ferried long distances 
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250,000 to be freed from nonessen- 
tial projects, there is need for 250,- 
aditional employes. 


Total construction last year 
amounted to nearly $11,500,000,000, 
of which nearly $7,500,000,000 was 


classed as essential, military and 
civilian, and nearly $4,000,000,000 
as nonessential. It is estimated 


that the total construction for this 


year will be approximately $14,- 
750,000,000, divided roughly into 
$13,800,000,000 essential and $900,- 
000,000 nonessential. 
Issues Second Report on 
Critical War Materials 

Increasing and spreading short- 
ages of important war materials 


were reflected in a second report 
issued by the WPB last week. 

The first report was published 
March 12. The second report indi- 
cates that since that time the fol- 
lowing metals have come to be con- 
sidered most vitally needed for wai 
purposes, although they were not 
so listed in the first report: Nickel 
scrap, rhodium, tungsten carbides 
and high-grade zinc. 

Other most vitally needed metals: 
Alloy steel, aluminum and alumin 
um scrap; cadmium, calcium sili- 
con, chromium, cobalt, copper and 
copper scrap, iridium, iron alloys, 
magnesium, nickel, tin, tin plate, 
terne plate, vanadium and wrought 
iron. 

Listed for the first time as 
essential basic materials, but not 
critically limited were: Manganese, 
steel scrap and pig iron. 


Confusion Blamed for Scrap 
Price Violation Complaint 


Confused regulations were to 
blame if any violations of the OPA 
scrap price ceilings were made by 
the Pittsburgh Steel Co., company 
officials said last week. 

OPA charged the company 
bought unprepared scrap from 
Southwestern dealers and paid the 
maximum price for prepared scrap, 
$2.50 a ton more than for unpre 
pared scrap. OPA obtained a tem 
porary injunction in federal court 
restraining the company from vio- 
lation of the price schedule. 

Company was unwilling to admit 
or deny any violation but spokes- 


men said that up to April 2 the 
regulations regarding mixed scrap 
were not clear. 


Texas-Eastern Seaboard Pipe 
Line Application Refused 
Application to build a pipe line 
from Texas to the Atlantic coast 
has been rejected by Joseph East- 


man, director, Office of Defense 
Transportation. Mr. Eastman ad- 
vised the Trans-American Pipe 
Line Corp. that the 85,000 tons of 
steel required for the proposed 
project is not available. 
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Steel producers to be lightly affected by conservation order 
. . « President shapes five-point anti-inflation program .. . 
Board of Economic Warfare given power to purchase and 
stockpile raw materials .. . Cuba seen important new source 
for nickel ... Higher ratings for repair materials assigned iron 
and steelmakers . . . Cast iron soil pipe standardized by WPB 
order ... Less metal permitted in furnace manufacture 


WASHINGTON 

STEEL conservation order an- 
nounced recently by WPB Direc- 
tor Nelson has been held up several 
days so that details may be worked 
out. 

It is reported on good authority 
that the order, when it is finally 
made public, will apply to more 
than 400 items made of steel on 
which production will be stopped. 

Original idea of the order was to 
keep firms from manufacturing who 
seemed in some way to obtain steel 
supplies to which WPB did not think 
they were entitled. 

The effect of the steel conserva- 
tion order on iron and steel produc- 
tion schedules is not expected to be 
severe. Producers point out that for 
months past the bulk of the tonnage 
moving from the mills has been on 
high-rated war orders, and that con- 
sequently, but a _ relatively small 
amount’ of business will be affected 
by cutting off the civilian consumer 
market. 

As to civilian goods production 
however, considerable disturbance 
is expected. Immediate disemploy- 
ment of thousands of workers is 
seen, but the action is likely to hurry 
along plant conversions to essential 
war work. This, it is said in official 
quarters, will more than compensate 
for any inconvenience and hardships 
experienced during the period of 
production curtailment. 


Anti-Inflation Measures 
Hold President's Attention 


Administration anti-inflation policy 
is beginning to take shape. 


Concern expressed by informed 
persons recently with respect to ris- 
ing prices and wages is being trans- 
lated into definite action, it is un- 
derstood, with President Roosevelt 
working on a program which will 
shortly be promulgated. 

Principal parts of this program 
are said to include: 


1—Issuance of an over-all ceiling 
order by OPA covering the most im- 
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portant retail and wholesale prices 
still uncontrolled. 

2—The President will direct the 
War Labor Board and other agen- 
cies passing on wage demands to 
put into effect some flexible wage 
control. 

3—The President will ask Con- 
gress to enact either forced savings 
law or a law forcing savings and 
some taxes in addition to the $7,600,- 
000,000 already recommended by the 
Treasury Department. 

4—The Federal Reserve Board 
will strengthen its restrictions on 
consumer credit. 


5—The President will reiterate his 
directive to the Army, Navy, Mari- 
time Commission and other agencies 
involved in procurement to renego- 
tiate war contracts where profits 
are excessive, and review all war 
contractors’ books, with a _ close 
check on excessive salaries, bonuses 
and remuneration to executives, 

It is said the OPA’s extensive ceil- 
ing price order probably will require 
a more rapid extension of rationing 
for important consumer goods like 
food and clothing. 


Raw Materials May Be 
Purchased by BEW Unit 


The President has issued an ex- 
ecutive order placing the power for 
buying raw materials in the inter- 
national market for the United 
States government under Vice Pres- 
ident Wallace’s direction in the 
Board of Economic Warfare. Jesse 
Jones formerly held this control 
through the RFC and its subsidi- 
aries. 

Under the executive order, the 
Board of Economic Warfare may 
“direct .... the creation, organiza- 
tion and financing of a corporation 
pursuant to .... the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. Act.” This cor- 
portation which BEW may organize 
Shall “obtain from foreign sources 
such materials, supplies and com- 
modities .... as are necessary for 


the successful prosecution of the 
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By L. M. LAMM 
Washington Editor, STEEL 


war. It shall also provide other 
disposition thereof.” 

South American copper, Mexican 
zinc and lead, Australian lead, 
African manganese, etc., which Mr. 
Jones has bought and sold, now will 
be bought and sold by BEW. 

Buying and stockpiling of domes- 
tic materials has been subject to di- 
rection by the War Production 
Board since that agency was estab- 
lished and this power will continue 
to be exercised over transactions by 
the Board of Economic Warfare. 


Cuba To Become Important 
New Source for Nickel 


Cuba is. on its way to become a 
new source of badly-needed nickel, 
William L. Batt, WPB Director of 
Materials, announced last week. 


Large deposits of low-grade ores 
blanket a plateau on the northeast- 
ern section of the island. Treated 
by a complicated chemical and met- 
allurgical process, recently developed 
by Freeport Sulphur Co. through its 
subsidiary, Nicaro Nickel Co., the 
deposits are expected to yield con- 
siderable quantities of the critical 
alloying metal. 


The process has been investigated 
by a technical committee appointed 
by the government and pronounced 
sound. 


Several weeks ago, WPB author- 
ized a project for a $20,000,000 plant 
(Steet, March 23, p. 54) to be op- 
erated by Nicaro Nickel Co. for the 
government. Before the final con- 
tract was signed the company start- 
ed construction. At present a crew 
of several hundred engineers and 
workers, many of them Cubans, are 
at work on the project. 


Steelmakers Assigned Higher 
Rating for Repair Materials 


Steel producers have been grant- 
ed a higher preference rating for 
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materials for maintenance and re- 
pair and may extend the higher rat- 
ing to their suppliers. 

Amendment No. 3 to Preference 
Rating Order P68 grants a rating 
of A-1-c to 30 per cent of the dollar 
value of repair and maintenance ma- 
terials and operating supplies or- 
dered in any one quarter. An A-:3 
rating continues applicable to the 
remaining 70 per cent. 

Producers are required to file 
monthly reports on Form PD-228 
with the WPB showing applications 
of the A-l-c rating. 

A-la ratings in case of actual 
breakdowns and A-l-c ratings to 
make reasonable advance provisions 
against breakdowns are not changed. 


Manufacture of Cast Iron Soil 
Pipe Limited to Single Weight 


Amendment of Schedule IV to 
Limitation Order L-42 to limit manu- 
facture of cast iron soil pipe to a 
single weight was announced last 
week by WPB. 

The specifications ordered by the 
WPB are for a pipe slightly heavier 
than soil pipe known commercially 
as “standard”, but lighter than pipe 
now classed as “medium.” Effective 
June 1, only the new weight pipes 


may be produced,’ eliminating 
“standard,” “medium” and “extra 
heavy.” 


This will also replace the current 
soil pipe simplification program, in 
effect since April 1, which discon- 
tinued “medium” types, and reduced 
the weight of the “extra heavy.” 

The schedule, in limiting nones- 
sential production of cast iron soil 
pipe, is expected to save about 80,- 
000 tons of pig and cast scrap iron 
this year. Production of soil pipes 
and fittings in 1941 reached approxi- 
mately 550,000 tons. Anticipated 
requirements for this year will be 
considerably lower because of a 
decrease in private building  con- 
struction. 


Copper Prohibited in 13 
Plumbing Fixture Products 


Addition of thirteen plumbing fix- 
ture products to a list of articles for 
which use of copper or copper base 
alloy is prohibited was announced 
last week by WPB. 

A new schedule (V-a) to Limita- 
tion Order L-42 becomes effective 
on June 15. It is expected that the 
regulations will result in a saving 
of approximately 1000 tons of copper 
and brass a year. 

The articles affected are: Bath 
tub fillers and nozzles; shower fit- 
tings; lavatory compression faucets; 
lavatory combination faucets; sink 
eompression faucets; combination 
sink faucets and spout; combination 
faucets for laundry tubs and spouts; 
combination faucets for wash sinks; 
laundry tray faucets; outlet plugs 
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and strainers; tail pieces; flush ells; 
flush valves for closet tanks. 


Shipment of Alloy Samples 
To Be Permitted by WPB 


Steel companies melting national 
emergency alloy steels have been 
given authority to ship specimens to 
laboratories or manufacturers with- 
out regard to preference ratings. 

Puipose is to obtain the widest 
possible testing of these new steel 
alloys, which reduce quantities of 
alloys used and are based upon the 
principle that small quantities of 
various elements are more effective 
than larger quantities of a single 
element. 

Those receiving these steels must 
certify in their purchase orders that 
the material will be used for experi- 
mental purposes; that the amount 
ordered, together with any on hand 
or on order from other mills, will 
not exceed 500 pounds for any one 
specification, and that the total on 
hand or ordered for all types does 
not exceed 10 tons. 


Reduce Use of Iron, Steel 
In Warm-Air Furnaces 


WPB has ordered a reduction in 
the amounts of iron and steel which 
may be used in the manufacture of 
warm-air furnaces. 

The order (L-22) was effective on 
April 11, and covers all warm-air 
furnaces designed to heat the in- 
terior of a building, except those 
commonly known as space heaters 
or floor furnaces. 

The terms of the order limit larger 
manufacturers to the use during 
1942 of 50 per cent of the iron and 
steel consumed in 1940. Smaller 
inanufdacturers, or those who made 
or assembled less than 8000 furnaces 
in 1940, are required to reduce iron 
and steel consumption 10 per cent. 

It is estimated by the WPB Plumb- 
ing and Heating Branch that the 
regulations will result in the saving 
of approximately 100,000 tons of iron 
and steel, and reduce the consump- 
tion of the industry to about 200,000 
tons. This is the amount of iron 
and steel calculated to be needed 
for the manufacture of furnaces for 
military, war time housing and es- 
sential civilian replacement  pur- 
poses, 


Long-Term Coal Contracts 
Allowed by OPA Regulation 


Sales of anthracite under long- 
term contracts which stipulate that 
the price shall be the OPA maximum 
price in effect as of the date of de- 
livery are allowed by Amendment 
No. 1 to Maximum Price Regulation 
No. 112, Pennsylvania anthracite, 
issued last week by OPA. 


Amendment issued in recognition 


of the advantage to both producer 
and consumer of long-term contract 
transactions. Contracts providing 
for deliveries over a year, or longer, 
are common in the coal industry, 
usually containing open prices or 
adjustable price provisions. 


Typewriter Conversion Order 
Clarified by War Board 


WPB has issued an interpretation 
of its typewriter industry conver- 
sion order to clear up the status of 
privately operated plants or ship- 
yards controlled by the Army, Navy 
or other government agencies en- 
gaged in financing output of war 
supplies. 

Under the interpretation, No. 2 of 
Conversion Order L-54-a, WPB will 
not make new standard or portable 
typewriters available to private 
plants or shipyards financed by or 
controlled by government agencies 
involved in procuring war material. 

Privately operated plants or ship- 
yards covered by the interpretation 
can obtain new typewriters only 
through the rationing system set up 
by the OPA. 

The interpretation applies to 
plants or shipyards privately op- 
erated on a cost-plus-fixed-fee basis, 
as well as to those privately op- 
erated and financed or controlled by 
the Army or Navy, the Defense 
Plant Corp., the Maritime Commis- 
sion, or any other government 
agency engaged in financing or 
sponsoring production of war sup- 
plies. 


Production of Golf Clubs 
Curtailed by WPB Order 


Production of golf clubs has 
been curtailed and soon will be 
stopped completely by WPB. 


The order, L-93, cuts off the use 
of iron and steel, other critical 
metals, plastics and cork, in the 
manufacture of golf clubs after May 
31. Meanwhile, limited production 
will be permitted. 


Under the order, the amount of 
iron and steel that may be used in 
golf clubs during the remainder of 
April and May is cut to 50 per cent 
of average use for an equal number 
of days during 1941. Use of plastics, 
cork, and critical metals other than 
iron and steel in the production of 
golf clubs is prohibited, effective 
immediately. The use of iron and 
steel in the production of golf clubs 
must be terminated June 1. 


The order immediately freezes all 
inventories of plastics, cork, and all 
metals, except iron, steel, gold and 
silver, in the hands of the golf club 
manufacturers. On June 1, stocks of 
iron and steel will also be frozen 
except for metal in completed clubs 
or authorized for use by the Director 
of Industry Operations. 
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Manufacturers of Ram & Saddle Type 
Universal Turret Lathes ... Fay Auto- 
matic Lathes . . . Automatic Thread 
Grinding Machines . . . Comparators 
--» Automatic Opening Threading 
Dies and Chasers 
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rilowes a debt tt ALBERTI BALL 


° Cae BA.Lv’s solution of Colonel Ben- 
ton’s problem was neither the first nor the 
last of hundreds of such problems overcome 
by Jones & Lamson engineers and by their 
predecessors. 

Ever since 1833, in the early shops at 
Windsor, and since 1888 in factories still 
expanding at Springfield, generation after 
generation of machine builders has been 
working in continuous succession. Through 
more than a century they built up an 
accumulation of knowledge that forms a 
background for the rapid, far-reaching de- 
velopments that characterize the work of 
Jones & Lamson engineers. 

Thus today, Jones & Lamson engineers 








are called upon in turn to design and equip 
whole new factories for mass production — 
or to take the kinks out of a single job like 
the one pictured here. 

Time is saved by cam turning while facing 
and grooving pistons on the Fay Automatic 
Lathe — grinding time is reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

Whether your plant is large or small, 
your production problem big or little, it 
pays to write for help to Jones & Lamson 
engineers. With Jones & Lamson equip- 
ment you can meet today’s wartime de- 
mands and still be ready for the hard 
years ahead. Illustrated catalogs are avail- 


able. 


LAMSON macHINE company 





SPRINGFIELD, VT., U. 8S. A. 









Close view of tooling on a Jones & Lamson 12’ Fay Automatic 
Lathe tooled to face, groove and cam turn automobile pistons. 




















Metalworking Industry Advisory 


Committees Appointed by WPB 


WASHINGTON 

BUREAU of Industry Advisory 

Committees of the War Production 

Board has announced the formation 

of the following additional advisory 
committees: 


Steel Warehouse 


Government presiding officer, C. E. 
Adams, chief, Iron and Steel Branch. 

Committee members: Guy P. Bible, 
Horace T. Potts Co., Philadelphia; C. H. 
Bradley, W. J. Holliday & Co., Indian- 
apolis; Lester A. Brion, Peter A. Frasse 
& Co., New York; A. C. Castle, A. M. 
Castle & Co., Chicago; W. S. Doxsey, 
American Steel Warehouse Association, 
Cleveland; Sol Friedman, Reliance Steel 
Corp., Cleveland; Everett D. Graff, Jessie 
T. Ryerson & Sons, Chicago; Earle M 
Jorgensen, Earle M. Jorgensen Co., Los 
Angeles; W. Kurtz, Peninsular Steel Co., 
Cleveland; Richmond Lewis, Charles C. 
Lewis Co., Springfield, Mass.; N. R. Pat- 
terson, Patterson Steel Co., Tulsa, Okla.; 
J. H. Peebles, Peden Iron & Steel Co., 
Houston, Tex. 


Metal Window 

Government presiding officer, John L. 
Haynes. 

Committee members: J. A. Sargent, 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O.; Frank 
Garratt, Hope’s Windows Inc., James- 
town, N. Y.; Clark Robertson, Crittall- 
Federal Inc., Waukesha, Wis.; Eugene 
Bogert Jr., The Bogert & Carlough Co., 
Paterson, N. J.; Loring Washburn, S. H. 
Pomeroy Co. Inc., New York; C. A. 
Raquet, Detroit Steel Products Co., De- 
troit; F. A. Mesker, Mesker Bros. Iron Co., 
St. Louis; E. L. Soule, Soule Steel Co., 
San Francisco; D. Lawrence Carlson, 
Lundell-Eckberg Mfg. Co., Jamestown, 
N. Y.; C. R. Wilkins, Rolscreen Co., Pella, 
Iowa. 


Pulp, Paper Machinery 
Government presiding officer, L. S. 
Greenleaf. 
Committee members: Elmer H. Neese, 
Beloit Iron Works, Beloit, Wisconsin; 
Homer W. Martindale, Black-Clawson 


Co., Hamilton, O.; S. Harley Jones, E. D. 
Jones & Sons Co., Pittsfield, Mass.; 
Leonard J. List, Samuel M. Langston Co., 
Camden, N. J.; Walter L. Barker, Im- 
proved Paper Machinery, Nashua, N. H.; 
William Buchanan, Appleton Wire Works, 
Appleton, Wis.; William W. Bolton, Emer- 
son Mfg. Co., Lawrence, Mass.; Samuel 
J. Campbell, Hudson Sharpe Machinery 
Co., Green Bay, Wis. 


Warm Air Furnace 


Government presiding officer, W. W. 
Timmis. 

Committee members: H. S. Sharp, 
Henry Furnace & Foundry Co., Cleve- 
land; Cliff Ackerson, Agricola Furnace 
Co., Gadsden, Ala.; W. L. McGrath, Wil- 
liamson Heater Co., Cincinnati; L. R. 
Taylor, International Heater Co., Utica, 
N. Y.; Frank C, Packer, Payne Furnace 
and Supply Co., Beverly Hills, Calif.; 
A. W. Wrieden, Lennox Furnace Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y.; R. S. MeNanney, Dow- 
agiac Steel Furnace, Dowagiac, Mich.; 
F. H. Faust, General Electric Co., Bloom- 
field, N. J.; Robin Bell, Surface Combus- 
tion Co., Toledo, O, 


Fluorescent Lighting Fixtures 


ae 
Building Materials 


Government presiding officer, 
Haynes, 
Branch. 

Committee members: Arthur Miller, 
The Miller Co., Meriden, Conn.; W. P. 
Lowell Jr., Hygrade Sylvania Co., Salem, 


chief, 





Mass.; Joseph Markel, Markel Electric 
Products Inc., Buffalo; Nathan H. Eg- 
lowstein, Fluores-O-Lite Mfg. Co., New- 
ark, N. J.; E. C. Huerkamp, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., Cleveland; 
Ward Harrison, General Electric Co., 
Cleveland; A. K. Wakefield, F. W. Wake- 
leld Brass Co., Vermilion, O.; Thomas 
G. Beckett, Beckett Electric Co. Inc., 
Dallas, Tex.; R. W. Staud, Benjamin 
Electric Mfg. Co., Des Plaines, Ill; Leon 
F. Moore, Electrical Products Consoli- 
dated, Denver. 


Tracklaying Tractor 
Government presiding officer, Wilfam 
Parish. Committee members: E. B. Eng- 
lish, Caterpillar Tractor Co., Washington; 
M. L. Noel, Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee; W. E. Miles, Cleveland Tractor 
Co., Cleveland; Neal Higgins, Interna- 

tional Harvester Co., Chicago. 


Office Machinery 


Government presiding officer, N. G. 
Burleigh, chief, Industrial and Office 
Machinery Branch. 

Committee members: Carl W. Brenn, 
Autographic Register Co., Hoboken, 
N. J.; Harland W. Rippey, Bircher Co. 
Inc., Rochester, N. Y.; Lawrence V. 
Britt, Burroughs Adding Machine Co., 
Detroit; T. B. Hirshberg Jr., Check-O- 
Meter Sales Co., Chicago; Ralph C. Cox- 
head, Ralph C. \Coxhead Corp., New 
York; Merrill B. Sands, Dictaphone 
Corp., New York; Theodore W. Robinson 
Sr., Ditto Incorporated, Chicago; Har- 
mon P. Elliott, Elliott Addressing Ma- 
chine Co., Cambridge, Mass.; Carl M. 
Friden, Friden Calculating Co. Inc., San 
Leandro, Calif.; Thomas J. Watson, In- 
ternational Business Machines Corp., 
New York; Norman Sheras, A. D. Joslin 
Mfg. Co., Manistee, Mich.; Stanley C. 
Allyn, National Cash Register Co., Day- 
ton, O.; C. G. Watkins, Simplex Time Re- 
corder Co., Gardner, Mass.; W. J. Ber- 
nart Jr., Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter 
Co., Stamford, Conn. 


Postpone Date for Filing 
Reports on Rough Diamonds 


Because of delay in printing nec- 
essary forms, the filing date for re- 
ports on rough diamonds required 
by Order M-109 has been postponed 
to April 30. 

The order requires reports on 
Form PD-376 by all persons who had 
title, possession or control of 10 or 
more carats of rough diamonds on 
March 31. 

The order does not apply to cut 
or polished gem diamonds or to 
rough diamonds embodied in tools 
now in use. 

The reports are returnable to the 
War Production Board, Chanin build- 
ing, New York. 


Used Electric Generating 
Equipment, Boilers Frozen 


Used electric generating equip- 
ment and used steam boilers have 
been frozen by the WPB. Action 
was taken to promote efficient use 
of such equipment in the war ef- 
fort, when it becomes available. 

Dealers in such equipment have 





been notified that they may not sell, 
lease or option used electric gen- 
erating equipment or used steam 
boilers without specific authoriza- 
tion from the Director of Industry 
Operations. The order, L-102, ex- 
tends the prohibition to cover all 
persons with such equipment in 
their possession. 

“Used electrical generating equip- 
ment” is defined in the order to 
mean any used or reconditioned sta- 
tionary steam-turbine generator 
unit. “Used steam boiler” is defined 
as any used or reconditioned station- 
ary steam generating boiler. Equip- 
ment which has an actual or mar- 
ket value of less than $1000 per unit 
is exempt from the terms of the or- 
der. 


Broader Priority Assistance 
Assigned for Mining Machinery 


Broader application of priority 
assistance for the production of 
mining machinery and equipment 
is provided by amendments. to 
Preference Rating Order P-56-a. 

As originally announced on 
March 3, the order permitted the 
assignment of ratings only for ma- 
terial to be delivered to operators 


as defined in Preference Rating 
Order P-56, the general mine or- 
der. 


Amendments will permit com- 
panies using ratings assigned by 
P.56-a to make deliveries to South 
American copper companies oper- 
ating under Preference Rating Or- 
der P-58, to iron and steel produc- 
ers under P-68, to smelters under 
P-73. 

Upon application, special permis- 
sion may also be given by the Di- 
rector of Industry Operations for 
deliveries of material obtained by 
use of ratings assigned under P- 
65-a to fill other rated orders. 


Manufacture of Electrical 
Appliances Further Curtailed 


WPB last week further restricted 
the production of electrical appli- 
ances. It issued an amendment to 
order L-65 providing a further re- 
duction in the number of electrical 
appliances that may be made before 
production must cease altogether on 
May 31, and providing tighter re- 
strictions on the metals that may 
be used in the appliances that may 
be manufactured under the order. 

Original order permitted manu- 
facturers to produce, between the is- 
suance date and May 31, appliances 
having a factory sales value up to 
25 per cent of the factory sales 
value of their products in 1941, ex- 
clusive of orders having ratings of 
A-10 or higher. 

Last week’s amendment reduces 
the production permitted under the 
order to 20 per cent of factory sales 
value in 1941, exclusive of A-10 and 
higher orders. 
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Heavy, Medium Truck Production 


To Be Halted When Quotas Are Filled 


WASHINGTON 

ALL production of medium and 
heavy trucks for civilian use will be 
discontinued after existing quotas 
have been completed. 

Thus, another large segment of 
the automotive industry -must con- 
vert its facilities to the output of 
war weapons. Production of pas- 
senger cars and light trucks was 
halted Feb. 1. 

The stop-production order, Supple- 
mentary General Limitation Order 
L-1-e, applies also to off-the-highway 
vehicles for civilian use. These are 
heavy, rubber-tired vehicles too 
large for ordinary highway travel 
and used principally in construction 
and mining operations. 


Can’t Be Equipped with Tires 


Chief reason for the production 
ban is the shortage of rubber. No 
tires are available. Therefore, it is 
necessary to restrict future produc- 
tion to that required for the Army 
and Navy, certain government 
agencies, the United Nations, and 
lend-lease operations. 

Trucks produced between now and 
the time permitted for cleaning up 
present quotas will automatically be 
frozen under General Conservation 


Order M-100, which put into effect 
the truck rationing plan now being 
administered through the joint fa- 
cilities of WPB and the Office of 
Defense Transportation. 

Under Supplementary Limitation 
Order L-1-f, producers of medium 
trucks (weighing from 9000 to 16,000 
pounds) will have until April 30 to 
complete production quotas fixed 
for February. After that date, 
further production for civilian use 
must be halted since quotas original- 
ly established for March were can- 
celed. 

Producers of heavy trucks (weigh- 
ing 16,000 pounds or more) will have 
until May 31 to clean up amended 
March quotas. Then civilian output 
must cease. These trucks cannot be 
equipped by the manufacturer with 
tires, casings or tubes. 

When production ceases, it is esti- 
mated that 97,070 medium and heavv 
trucks will have been produced for 
civilian use since Jan. 1, as com- 
pared with an output of 88,085 
medium and heavy trucks during the 
first three months of 1941. 

Off-the-highway vehicles weigh- 
ing 24,000 pounds or more produced 
under March quotas may be equipped 
with tires and tubes only if they are 





Arming Merchantmen with Larger Guns 





FINAL mechanical adjustments are made on a heavy gun just imstalled on a 


merchant vessel in a shipyard “somewhere in the United States.” 
are protected by a steel emplacement. Official Navy photo from NEA 
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specially designed to transport ma- 
terials or equipment on mining, con- 
struction, logging or petroleum de- 
velopment projects. 

An A-3 preference rating for ma- 
terials going into the production of 
medium, heavy and off-the-highway 


trucks will continue to be made 
available under Limited Preference 
Rating Order P-54. 

The stop-production order does 
not apply to output of truck trailers, 
bodies or passenger carrier buses of 
certain types. 


Industrial Camouflage Described 
In OCD Booklet 


Camouflage methods for industrial 
plants, railroad yards, airfields, 
routes of communication, conspicu- 
ous landmarks and transportation 
systems are described in an illus- 
trated 68-page booklet entitled Pro- 
tective Concealment issued by the 
Office of Civilian Defense. 

Booklet was prepared by the War 
Department under direction of the 
Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army, with 
suggestions of the National Techno 
logical Civil Protection Committee. 
Discussed are practical measures for 
concealment of important installa- 
tions and equipment from aerial ob 
servation. 

“Although an enemy may have 
accurate maps and photographs, he 
must rely upon visual identification 
of the target for accurate bombing.” 

Distribution of the booklet is re- 
stricted. Copies may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, for 25 cents 
each. 


Civilian Use of Tin 
Further Restricted 


Restrictions on the use of tin by 
civilians were tightened by WPB 
last week and eased for certain uses 
by the military services. 

Amendment No. 2 to Order M-43 
restricts all persons except retailers 
from selling any solder with a tin 
content of more than 16 per cent, 
any tin-bearing babbitt metal or tin 
oxide with these exceptions: 

On a preference rating of A-9 or 
higher. 

On a preference rating of A-10 or 
higher where the purchase order 
specifies that the material is to be 
used for maintenance or repair of 
existing equipment. 

For manufacture of tin cans with- 
in the definitions of Conservation 
Order M-81, regulating the produc- 
tion and use of tin cans. 

Amendment No. 2 to M43-a re- 
moves limitations on the uses of tin 
for the manufacture of implemerfts 
of war. These are defined as combat 
end products, including, but not 
limited to, aircraft, ammunition, 
armament and weapons, _ ships, 
tanks, vehicles, and parts to be in- 
corporated in them. 
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Scarcity of Men, Metals Challenges 


Ingenuity of Machine Tool Builders 


CHICAGO 
PROBLEMS concerning scarcity 
of materials and of skilled labor at 
a time when production must be 
pushed to new heights drew at- 
tendance of 340 to the fortieth 
spring convention of National Ma- 
chine Tool Builders’ Association, 
April 13-14. 


Speakers included William H. Har- 
rison, director, production division, 
War Production Board, Washington; 
George C. Brainard, chief of the 
tools branch; Howard W. Dunbar, 
assistant chief, tools branch; and 
Geoffrey W. Smith, counsel, War 
Production Board; George H. John- 
son, president of the association; 
Tell Berna, general manager; Mrs. 
Frida F, Selbert, secretary; Edward 
C. Bullard, treasurer of the asso- 
ciation; and Ralph E. Flanders, 
president, Jones & Lamson Machine 
Co, 

While Mr. Harrison said that pro- 
duction at present is about as good 

. aS reasonably could be expected, de- 
mands constantly are developing in 
unexpected directions. Consequent- 


ly, there is no such thing as being 
able to say that the situation is 
good enough. It must be improved 
just as fast as possible and there 
still is room for longer hours in the 
machine tool industry. 


Mr. Johnson, who is president of 
Gisholt Machine Co., emphasized 
this point when he said: “It is of 
little consequence to explain why 
the desired objective is difficult of 
accomplishment. All the reasons 
which any one of us might bring 
forward to explain why some of our 
machines are idle eight hours out 
of 24—or on Sundays—would seem 
pitiful to an American private help- 
ing to hold Corregidor. The fact 
is that we in this industry must do 
what it seems impossible to do. We 
must get and hold 168hour opera- 
tion.” 


Regarding the materials situation, 
Mr. Johnson reported as follows: 
“The War Production Board has re- 
quested our foundries to stop using 
nickel in castings. This is only a 
forerunner of drastic reduction of 
all the other vital alloy metals such 





Ohio NYA Shops Train 2400 Every 60 Days 





THIS war production training shop of the National Youth Administration in Colum- 
bus. is one of eight recently opened in Ohio. The eight shops represent an in- 
vestment of about $680,000, will train 2400 war workers every 60 days in pre- 
liminary production-type work. including machine shop. welding, sheet metal and 
NEA photo 


short wave radio. 





as vanadium, tungsten, molybdenum, 
chromium, manganese, etc., in prod- 
ucts not actually used by the armed 
forces. Already excellent results in 
reducing use of aluminum have 
been achieved. 


“Continuation of occupational de- 
ferment from the draft by no means 
is assured,” continued Mr. Johnson. 
“Therefore, we must begin right 
now to consider employment of 
women in our industry. We are told 
that already in England and in Can- 
ada, as high as 60 per cent of ma- 
chine operators in factories are 
women. Our own chief engineer, 
who recently returned from inspect- 
ing Canadian munitions plants, tells 
me that women there are operating 
planers and boring mills. 

“Bear in mind that employment 
of women requires its own special 
setup with respect to plant super- 
visory personnel and welfare facili- 
ties. In addition, the various states 
and the federal government have 
set up for women an entirely differ- 
ent set of employment laws than 
those which govern employment 
of men. However, it is my firm 
opinion that before this war is over, 
most machine tool builders will em- 
ploy large numbers of women. Then 
we will be particularly grateful to 
our designers and engineers for hav- 
ing contrived machine tools whose 
operation involves the use of push 
buttons and easily handled levers 
rather than exercise of great mus- 
cular strength.” 


Other subjects discussed included 
machine tool allocations, speeding 
up of paint work and saving of ma- 
terials connected therewith, and use 
of simplified machine tools. 


Closely related to the latter are 
such expedients as the use of ordi- 
nary lathes for small boring jobs. 
One of the speakers mentioned that 
in one plant which he visited lathes 
rigged up with work tables on their 
beds not only were boring single 
holes efficiently but in some cases 
had special attachments which made 
it possible to bore several holes at 
once. Only through ingenuity such 
as this can the shortages in critical 
machines such as horizontal boring 
mills be met. 


Reviews Steel Literature 


Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 
has issued its annual review of 
iron and steel literature for 1941. 
Edited by E. H. McClelland, tech- 
nology librarian, it is a classified 
list of more important books, 
serials and trade publications issued 
during the year, with a few of 
earlier date not previously an- 
nounced. The list includes only 
separately published books and 


pamphlets. No attempt is made to 
list material included in current 
periodicals. 
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Women To Be Called to Shgps as 


War Labor Force Is Expanded 


NEW war workers must be re- 
cruited mainly from women not nor- 
mally in the labor force. This is the 
consensus of employment authori- 
ties after analyzing the production 
job to be done and the probable 
deletion of the present labor force 
through military inductions. 

To determine the size of this po- 
tential labor source, the National 
Industrial Conference Board, New 
York, has broken down census data 
to reveal the occupational] status of 
women, by states and sections. 
The board’s figures show a total 
of 50,360,000 women over 14 years 
of age in the United States a year 
ago. Of these, 28,550,000, or 56.7 per 
cent, were engaged in their own 
housework; 12,850,000, or 25.5 per 
cent, already were in the labor force; 
about 9 per cent was in school and 
another 9 per cent were unable to 
work or were of unknown status. 

New war workers must come 
largely from the group now engaged 
in their own housework and by 
transfer of some of those now in 
the labor force from less essential 
work. 

Labor Division of the War Pro- 
duction Board has estimated that 
three to four million women work- 
ers, possibly more, will be drawn 
into war industries this year. 

Proportion of women workers 
was largest in the industrial areas, 
the board’s analysis shows. Slightly 
more than 31 per cent of the labor 
force in the New England states 
was made up of women, compared 
with only 19.9 per cent in the Moun- 
tain states. 
Analysis of 


the occupational 
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status of women in nine of the 
larger states follows: 


(In Milliens) 
In Un- 
In Own able 


Labor House-_ In To 


Force work School Work 

New York. 1.70 2.87 0.44 0.50 
Pennsylvania . 0.97 2.2 0.36 0.31 
Illinois ..... . 0.85 1.78 0.25 0.27 
California . 0.73 1.52 0.24 0.27 
Ohio ...... . 0.64 1.61 Q25 0.23 
Texas .. . 0.54 1.40 O22 £0.19 
Michigan . 0.46 1.17 O18 0.15 
Massachusetts . 0.56 0.89 0.15 0.18 
New Jersey.... 0.52 0.89 0.16 
To produce the forty billion dol¥ 


lars worth of war materials asked” 


by WPB Chairman Donald M. Nel- 
son will require a tremendous ex- 
pansion of the labor force engaged 
in war industries. Gordon L. Hos- 
teter, director of the Employers’ As- 
sociation of Chicago, makes the fol- 
lowing estimates: 

If the average work week con- 
tinues at 43.1 hours—last year’s fig- 























17,880,000 


ure in war industries 
workers will be required, compared 


with only 5,600,000 in 1941. If the 
work week is stepped up to 50 hours, 
15,380,000 will be needed, and if the 
work week can be increased to 60 
hours, 12,500,000 will be required. 

“We shall have to employ women 
by the hundreds of thousands, if not 
millions, in jobs where women have 
never been thought of before,” Mr. 
Hostetter says. 


“Eye Accidents Rob U.S. 
Of 9,500,000 Man-Days’’ 


Industrial eye accidents during 
1941 robbed America of approxi. 
mately 9,500,000 man-days—enough 
working time to have built 17 de- 
stroyers—according to Ira Mosher, 
vice president, American Optical Co., 
Southbridge, Mass. 

Reporting an increase of 1,000,000 
lost man-days during 1941 in com 
parison with 1940, he declared that 
98 per cent of the 300,000 eye in- 
juries which occurred are prevent- 
able. The direct and indirect cost 


of these accidents to the country, 
he said, totals $200,000,000. 


a 


WOMEN are beginning to take jobs formerly 
considered exclusively men’s work. 
be employed at the new Ford bomber plant 
at Willow Run, Mich., where some already are 
at work as shown 
Above, three operators are running automatic 
riveters. while at right others are performing 

spot welding operations. 


Many will 


in accompanying photos. 


NEA photos 
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with this new heat-treating process! 


Schedules for hardening machine parts often call 
for these 9 operations: Haul, copper-plate, haul, 
locally remove copper, haul, pack, carburize 
and harden, haul, straighten. And often more. 


Now, with the revolutionary new TOCCO 
machine, hardening can be cut to one simple, 
high-speed, electric operation—a _ push- 
button start with the entire heating and 
quenching job controlled automatically, 
precisely — completed in seconds, formerly 
hours. Doesn’t require skilled labor. 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT 
Cleveland, Ohio 





COMPANY 


World’s Fastest, Most Accurate Heat-Treating Process 


Compact, clean and cool, the TOCCO 
machine can be spotted right in the assembly 
line to eliminate hauling. It is standard— 
can be adapted to peace-time jobs by simply 
changing work fixture. 


Faster heat-treating and fewer operations 
mean greater production! Users report TOCCO 
increases output 200% to 600%. 


Find out how TOCCO can increase your 
heat-treating production! 
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Mirrors of MOUTORDOM 











Union willing to give until it hurts—the other fellow .. . 
Would like to have everything frozen except wages . . . 
Pressure applied for more buses to transport working forces 
to and from new war plants . . . Diesels dance cheek-to-cheek 


in tank power plant. 


Radial engines for tanks far from out 


of picture . . . Renegotiating more large war contracts as 
volume moves up 


DETROIT 

UNION labor in the automotive 
and aircraft industries, through the 
executive board of the UAW-CIO, 
has celebrated the dawn of spring 
and the opening of the baseball 
season by coming up with another 
“plan” for the nation, titled, “Vic- 
tory through Equality of Sacrifice.” 
Released last week in newspaper 
advertisements and pamphlets, the 
presentation has a distinctly pro- 
fessional touch, in contrast to the 
recently disinterred Reuther plan 
when it was first broached. 

Stated to represent the views of 
700,000 working people in war in- 
dustries, the plan is calculated to 
be a give-and-take proposition—the 
union will “sacrifice” double-time 
pay for Sundays and holidays, even 
though these rights “have been won 
through decades of struggle,” in 
exchange for which the following 
are asked: Control of profits on the 
basis of 3 per cent return on invest- 
ed capital; restriction of all incomes 
to a maximum of $25,000 per year; 
rigid fixing of prices of food, rent, 
clothing and other necessities; ra- 
tioning of all food, clothing, hous- 
ing and other necessities; raising 
of wages to meet increased living 
costs; guaranteed living wage for 
dependents of men and women 
serving in the armed forces; mora- 
torium on debts for the unemployed 
and for those in the armed forces; 
creation of a labor production divi- 
tion in the WPB to make sugges- 
tions for increasing war produc- 
tion; creation of an agency to make 
plans for postwar adjustment; and 
finally, dependent upon acceptance 
of all the foregoing, agreement to 
accept all wages for time over 40 
hours per week in the form of non- 
negotiable special defense bonds. 


Program Sent to Capital 


Where any equality of sacrifice 
exists between relinquishing an 
extra-pay provision which is utter- 
ly indefensible in full-time opera- 
tions and the fairly complete regi- 
mentation of the national economy 
outlined is difficult to see, but there 
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is the program. It is now being 
rushed to Washington for consid- 
eration and it seems entirely likely 
the plan will meet favorable re- 
sponse in administration circles. 

As long as the UAW is asking 
for something, there are a few 
other points which might be tacked 
onto the requests, even to use just 
as “traders.” For example: 

1. Mandatory closed union shop 
in favor of the CIO in all war 
plants. 

2. Permission to all UAW-CIO 
members to purchase new automo- 
biles and as much sugar as they 
wish. 

3. Commissions in the Army or 
Navy to any CIO member of rela- 
tive. 

Problem of transporting working 
forces to and from outlying war 
plants in this district is becoming 
more acute as these plants.approach 
the full production stage. An oral 
slugfest developed last week be- 
tween the street railway commis- 
sion, Ford representatives and 
labor representatives in connec- 
tion with movement of workmen 
to the Ford Willow Run bomb- 
er plant. The company pointed out 
that 11,000 are now at work in the 
plant, with 4200 more on construc- 
tion activities. Hiring is at a rate 
of 300-400 a day and by next month 
17,000 will be at work. The plant 
is some 30 miles from downtown 
Detroit and as yet there is no ade- 
quate housing nearby. Investiga- 
tion showed it impossible to devel- 
op commuter rail service to the 
plant, and before long worn-out 
tires are going to immobilize many 
private cars, so buses are appar- 
ently going to have to carry the 
bulk of plant workmen. The rail- 
way commission finally has decided 
to purchase 500 new buses, but the 
question remains whether any of 
them will go into service to Willow 
Run, 

Irked at the commission’s delay 


Material appearing in this department 
is fully protected by copyright, and its 
use in any form whatsoever without 
permission is prohibited. 
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in buying new buses, a Ford repre- 
sentative pointed out that his com- 
pany is still building seven buses a 
day and has enough material on 
hand for 300 more, with priorities 
to continue for six months at a 
rate of 35 buses a week. He told 
the commission that if it would 
not provide service immediately to 
Willow Run, the company might 
be forced to set up its own service. 

Some of the large haulaway 
trucks hitherto used to transport 
new cars to other cities are being 
converted into buses for emergency 
suburban transportation. They can 
be altered at low cost and will car- 
ry an appreciable number of work- 
men, though not in the finest style. 
This type of transportation has 
been suggested in Flint, Mich., to 
transport workmen to the new tank 
arsenal outside the city. 


Diesel Tank Engine Goes 
Into Volume Production 


Though it is said to be still 
awaiting approval by the ordnance 
department, the double 6-cylinder 
diesel engine designed by General 
Motors for powering the M4 me- 
dium tank is getting into volume 
production. The unit is an inge- 
nious combination of two standard 
diesels, one turned end for end so 
that the accessories, including the 
large blower, can be mounted on 
the outside of each engine. The 
blocks are about 5 inches apart, 
with exhaust manifolds on the in- 
side. A double clutch arrange- 
ment is provided at the driving 
end, which permits using either 
one or both of the 225-horsepower 
engines which are geared to a 
single power takeoff. 

Advantages of the diesel power 
plant for tanks, as pointed out by 
the designers, include high torque 
at low speed, greatly extended 
cruising range with a given weight 
of fuel and minimized fire hazard 
compared with gasoline engines. A 
further recently discovered charac- 
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MIRRORS OF MOTORDOM—Continued 


teristic is that the diesels will op- 
erate equally well on gasoline. Dis- 
advantages center principally 
around the much greater weight 
of the diesel compared with the 
radial air-cooled engine now used 
in medium and light tanks, the pos- 
sible vulnerability of the cooling 
system on the diesel and the com- 
plicated supply problem occasioned 
by use of oil fuel. 


It becomes apparent that therc 
are at least two sharply different 
schools of thought regarding the 
type of power plant to be used in 
tanks, the radial engine having 
strong backers, in spite of all that 
has been said and written about its 
inadequacies in tank usage. A re- 
cent development in radials has 
been a lowering of the compression 
ratio to permit the use of 80-octane 
fuel, whereas formerly these en- 
gines had required aircraft fuel of 
9l-octane or better. 


Walter Reuther of the UAW-CIO, 
in his recent oratorio with C. E. 
Wilson, president of General Mo- 
tors, solved the tank power prob- 
lem with a wave of the hand and 
the statement that present and pro- 
posed tank engines should _ be 
thrown out altogether and the Ford 
8-cylinder aircraft-type engine 
standardized for this application. 
Only a handful, if that many, of 
these engines has been built, none 
tested extensively in tank opera- 


tions, and volume production is 
months away. Meanwhile the tanks 
are rolling from assembly lines 
and they cannot very well be kept 
standing around waiting an un- 
proved engine. 


Renegotiation of War 
Contracts Probable 


Start of what promises to be a 
fairly complete re-examination of 
government war contracts for the 
purpose of renegotiation was the 
conference between military pro- 
curement officials and Continental 
Motors, which operates plants here 
and in Muskegon, Mich., building 
a variety of aircraft-type engines, 
parts and related items for the war 
program. Upshot of the “guinea 
pig” study made on Continental 
was a renegotiation of its present 
contracts on the basis of material 
and labor costs, burden, amortiza- 
tion of investment and a reasonable 
profit in the light of greatly in- 
creased volume, resulting in a re- 
duction of $40,000,000 on these con. 
tracts which amount to _ several 
hundred millions. 

A score or more of companies 
supplying war products are slated 
to follow through a similar recheck 
and renegotiation of contract prices. 
In prospect appears a limitation of 
profits to 3% per cent when plant 
facilities are government financed, 





Old Roll Forging Machine Does Its Bit 





TWENTY-FIVE-year-old roll forging machine, once used to form gear shift levers. 
has been resurrected by Chrysler Corp.. Detroit. and fitted with a new set of rolls 
to size aluminum alloy rounds preparatory to forging on steam hammers for air- 
craft parts. Sizing the bars saves hours over working them down on the anvil 
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of the steam hammer 















8 per cent when those facilities are 
privately financed. 

Renegotiation of many contracts 
is the natural outgrowth of the 
expansion of such contracts from 
small-iot educational orders to high 


volume. As volume of output in- 
creases, costs go steadily down- 
ward, in some cases amazingly so. 
Most industrial executives are per- 
fectly willing to renegotiate such 
contracts and in fact often initiate 
such renegotiations. No one knows 
better than the automobile industry 
the effect of high volume on unit 
costs. 

The operator of a medium-size 
castings plant here, devoted fully 
to war work, summed up the situa- 
tion approximately as follows: “Our 
labor and material costs are up 
appreciably, our labor productivity 
is down, and our price per pound 
of output is down from the peace- 
time level. Nevertheless our total 
volume is three times what we 
ever dreamed it could be, so we 
just can’t help making a _ good 
profit. And after the starvation 
years of the thirties in our business 
we feel we are entitled to a decent 
profit now.” 


Starts Bond Sale Drive 


Nation-wide drive for sale of 
war bonds to its 220,000 employes 
in 87 war production plants was 
launched by General Motors last 
Thursday. Objective is 100 per 
cent employe participation and all 
the devices of promotion and pub- 
licity are being used. Three in- 
itials of the slogan, “Save and 
Serve for Victory,” appeared on 
floors and walls of all GM plants 
two weeks ago to stimulate interest 
of employes in the drive. Special 
award banners will be given to 
plants and offices enlisting 100 per 
cent participation. 

Machine tool and _. production 
equipment listing service of the 
Automotive Council for War Pro- 
duction has classified 80,000 sur- 
plus machines available through- 
out the industry, and has 45,000 
more units awaiting classification. 
Of those tabulated, 50,000 are al- 
ready operating on war work. 
About 200 companies in the indus- 
try have listed their surplus equip- 
ment, exclusive of 84 companies 
which reported their facilities 100 
per cent engaged on war produc- 
tion. 

Extension of financial aid to deal- 
ers of Nash-Kelvinator Corp. by the 
parent company began last week 
with a cash advance of about $450,- 
000, which would indicate 45,000 
new cars in dealers’ hands, since 
the advance is made on the basis 
of $10 per month per new Car. 
This figure is reduced somewhat, 
however, since dealers may elect to 
receive payments for the months 
of February and March in the in- 
itial disbursement. 
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Your problems are our problems. Stamco's “open door” 
policy gives you the advantage of experience and knowl- 
edge gained by more than 55 years of the manufacture and 
the application of special rolling mill machinery. Just tele- 
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W. V. PETERS has been elected 
vice president and a director, Trus- 
con Steel Co., Youngstown, O., sub- 
sidiary of Republic Steel Corp. He 
succeeds Kenneth D. Mann, who has 
resigned to serve under Gen. Brehon 
Somervell, Services of Supply Com- 
mand, United States Army, Wash- 
ington. Associated with Truscon 19 
years, Mr. Peters heretofore has 
been sales manager. C. B. McGehee, 
formerly manager of sales, south- 
ern area, has been named general 
manager of sales. 

7 

James K. Fulks, associated with 
Ex-Cell-O Corp., Detroit, 17 years, 
serving in various capacities, since 
November, 1940, as factory man- 
ager in charge of Ex-Cell-O plants, 
has been elected vice president in 
charge of manufacturing. 

° 

H. S. Eberhard, vice president, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, IIl., 
has been elected a director, to suc- 
ceed the late D. G. Sherwin. 

° 
, | 

Perry V. Ogden has been appoint- 
ed factory manager and general su- 
perintendent, Boeing Aircraft Co., 
Seattle. From 1928 to 1934 he served 
as the company’s production chief. 

> 

Dr. Paul Martens has retired as 
manager of Metal & Thermit 
Corp.’s plant at Carteret, N. J., 
after completing 33 years of active 
service. 

. 

A. V. Murray, secretary, Scaife 
Co., Oakmont, Pa., has been elected 
executive vice president. R. G. Tay- 
lor has been chosen secretary, and 
R. W. Thrasher has been named 
plant superintendent. 

. 

Wallace K. Brown has been ap- 
pointed vice president in charge of 
procurement, Crocker Wheeler Elec- 
tric Mfg. Co., Ampere, N. J. Asso- 
ciated with the company since 19(8, 
he has since served as district man- 
ager in San Francisco and Newark, 
eastern sales manager in New 
York, and vice president and gen- 
eral sales manager. 

> 

W. D. Fisher has been appointed 
sales representative and tool engi- 
neer in the Detroit district for Mc- 
Kenna Metals Co., Latrobe, Pa. For- 
merly associated with Vanadium 
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Alloys Steel Co. as sales repre- 
sentative, Mr. Fisher will have head- 
quarters at 14302 Grand River av- 
enue, Detroit. 


W. G. Merowit, 436 Niagara street, 
Buitclo, has been named representa- 
tive in western New York state by 
Mahr Mfg. Co., Division of Diamond 
Iron Works Inc., Minneapolis. 


. 

John M. Hassler, chief industrial 
engineer at Birmingham, Ala., for 
Republic Steel Corp., has become 
associated with Consolidated Air- 
craft Corp., Fort Worth, Tex., as 
superintendent of industrial rela- 
tions. 


Clarence Tolan Jr., president, 
Dodge Steel Co., Philadelphia, and 
William C. Carter, executive vice 
president, Link-Belt Co., Chicago, 
were elected directors of Link-Belt 
at the annual meeting of stock- 
holders recently. 

. 

Frank A. Hiter, vice president 
and general sales manager, Stewart- 
Warner Corp., Chicago, has been 
elected a director, replacing Thomas 
T. Sullivan, retired. 

+ 

Alexander M. Hamilton has been 
appointed executive vice president 
in charge of the Canadian Tank 
Arsenal operated by Montreal Loco- 
motive Works Ltd., Montreal, Can- 
ada, an affiliate of the American 
Locomotive Co. 

David F. Robinson, New York dis- 
trict sales manager, William Sellers 
& Co. Inc., has been granted leave 
of absence for the duration, and is 
now working under Commander 
Paul E. Piehl, United States Navy 
Aeronautics Bureau, Washington. 

* 

Frederic I. Lackens, advertising 
manager, Hays Corp., Michigan City, 
Ind., has been appointed vice presi- 
dent, National Industrial Advertisers 
Association, Chicago, to fill the un- 
expired term of Louis Ott, adver- 
tising manager, Ohio Brass Co., who 
resigned. 

> 

Gaston Estep, cost analyst in the 
Chicago office of Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp., has been transferred 
to Pittsburgh as assistant chief cost 
analyst. He has been succeeded by 
James Thomson, formerly cost an- 
alyst at the Gary works. James W. 
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Kettle, industrial engineer at Gary 
works, has become cost analyst in 
the plant, succeeding Mr. Thomson. 
> 
P. W. Stansfield, since June, 1939, 
manager of farm service tire sales, 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., has 
been given the added duties of 
directing the sale of industrial tires. 
* 


C. H. Longman, assistant to the 
chief operating officer, Chicago & 
Northwestern railroad since 1940, 
has been named assistant chief op- 
erating officer. 

. 


Cc. M. Self, executive assistant 
since 1939, Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville railroad, Chicago, has 
been appointed chief operating of- 
tieer. 

- 

E. E. Wright, formerly assistant 
general manager, New York Cen- 
tral railroad, Detroit, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the vice presi- 
dent, with headquarters in Chicago. 
He is succeeded in Detroit by Frank 
McElroy, while R. H. DeForest, suc- 
ceeds Mr. McElroy as superintend- 
ent of freight transportation at Jack- 
son, Mich. 

. 


Charles M. Craighead has been 
named a _ research metallurgist, 
Battelle Memorial Institute, Colum- 
bus, O. He formerly was associated 
with Aluminum Co. of America, 
Reynolds Metals Co., and Braeburn 
Alloy Steel Corp. 

+ 

Alfred S. Otton, advertising man- 
ager, Robins Conveying Belt Co., 
Passaic, N. J., has been relieved of 
his duties as advertising manager 
so that he may handle assignments 
in connection with war work. John 
M. Lupton, assistant advertising 
manager, has been promoted to ad- 
vertising :nanager. 

. 


Alfred Kent, formerly Dallas, Tex., 
representative for Manning, Maxwell 
& Moore Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., 
is now an ensign in the United States 
Navy. 

Fred Crabbe, who formerly cov- 
ered the Corpus Christi territory, 
has been transferred to Dallas re- 
placing Ensign Kent for the dura- 
tion. 

J 

John M. Bush, land agent for 
Clevelanu-Cliffs Iron Co. at Negau- 
nee, Mich., has been appointed 
chairman of the Upper Peninsula 
industrial salvage committee by 
Eugene duPont III, assistant re- 
gional manager of the industrial 
salvage section, War Production 
Board. 

. 

Marion P. Crews has been ap- 
pointed representative at Dayton, 
O., for Boeing Aircraft Co., Seattle, 
Wash. The past year chief of the 
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CAA’s aircraft engineering division 
in Washington, Mr. Crews will serve 
as liaison man for all branches of 
the Boeing companies with the ma- 
teriel division of the Air Corps. 

. 


Warren S. Detenbeck, heretofore 
secretary, Fedders Mfg. Co. Inc., 
Buffalo, has been elected executive 
vice president and secretary. Wil- 
liam C. Winkler has been named 
comptroller and Paul C. Fedders, 
assistant treasurer. Edmund R. 
Walker, formerly assistant general 
manager, was promoted to general 
manager. Christ W. Fedders and 
C. H. Batchelor have been re-elected 
vice presidents. 

. 

Robert H. Ridgway has been ap- 
pointed chief, Coal Economics Di- 
vision, Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of Interior, succeeding F. M. 
Shore, who has been promoted to 
assistant chief of the bureau’s Eco- 
nomics and Statistics Branch. Mr. 
Ridgway has been in the Washing- 
ton office of the Bureau of Mines 
since 1928. 

¢ 

R. D. Scheldrup, associated with 
McGraw Electric Co., Toastmaster 
Products Division, Elgin, Il, 15 
years, has been appointed purchas- 
ing agent. He succeeds P. D. Hig- 
gins, who has become director of 
purchases, Mills Novelty Co. 

Harry B. Davis, heretofore assist- 
ant to sales manager, succeeds Mr. 
Scheldrup as credit manager and 
traffic :nanager. 

Kenneth C. Jasper, tool super- 
visor, Westinghouse Ordnance Di- 
vision, Louisville, Ky., was elected 
chairman of the newly organized 
Louisville chapter, American So- 
ciety of Tool Engineers, at the re- 
cent charter meeting of the chap- 
ter. Other officers elected are: 
First vice chairman, Frederick 
Brown, president, Talking-Weighing 
Machine Co.; second vice chairman, 
Fred W. Fieldhouse, president, Field- 
house Engineering Corp.; treasurer, 
John Thomas, general foreman, gun 
erection department, Westinghouse 
Ordnance Division; secretary, Sau- 
ter F. Reichert, foreman, brass tool 
department, American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary Corp. 

* 

Warren H. Clarke has been ap- 
pointed assistant general manager, 
Houde Engineering Division of 
Houdaille-Hershey Corp., Buffalo. He 
succeeds the late Frank R. Schubert. 
Mr. Clarke formerly was Michigan 
state director of the War Production 
Board. 


. 


H, J. McKenzie, heretofore presi- 


dent of Sterling Pump Corp., Hamil- 
ton, O., and Stockton, Calif., which 
has been acquired by the Peerless 
Pump Division of Food Machinery 
Corp., Los Angeles, and Canton, O., 


has joined the Peerless organization 
as assistant to Vernon Edler, vice 
president and general manager, Fred 
Jones, manager of Sterling’s New 
York office, will continue with Peer- 
less; John Mikesell, formerly engi- 
neer for Sterling, will become man- 
ager of Sterling and small products 
line; while Jack Wade, Sterling's 
chief engineer, will be in charge of 
new developments at the Canton 
plant. Other employes of Sterling 
will be retained in the Peerless or- 
ganization. 
. 

William D. Reed has been appoint- 
ed general manager of sales, Saw- 
hill Mfg. Co., Wheatland, Pa., and 
will supervise sales of tubular prod- 
ucts of all kinds. The past three 
years Mr. Reed has been associated 
with the Chicago district office of 
Republic Steel Corp. 

. 

H. E. Doughty has been named 
assistant sales manager, Jessop 
Steel Co., Washington, Pa. He joined 
Jessop in 1932 and formerly was 
district manager at Philadelphia. 

. 

H. S. Worthington, general super- 
intendent of the Pittsburg, Calif., 
works of Columbia Steel Co., has 
been appointed assistant vice presi- 
dent in charge of operations, with 
offices in San Francisco. He will be 
succeeded by Joseph A. White, here- 
tofore assistant general superinten- 
dent. J. D. McCall, assistant general 
superintendent at Torrance, will be- 
come assistant to Mr. White, and 
his post at Torrance will be filled by 
Harlow Dotson. 

. 

Charles J. Hardy has been elected 
chairman of the board and Leslie E. 
Hess, president, J. G. Brill Co., New 
York. Other officers elected are: 
Charles O. Guernsey and Ronald R. 
Monroe, vice presidents; Edmund L. 
Oerter, secretary-treasurer; J. W. 
Robb and B. D. F. Baird, assistant 
treasurers; and H. F. McKillip, as- 
sistant secretary. 

V. A. Crosby, Climax Molybdenum 
Co., Detroit, has been elected chair- 
man, Detroit chapter, American So- 
ciety for Metals, succeeding L. C. 
Massey, Dodge Division of Chrysler 
Corp. Earl L. Morrison, Budd 
Wheel Co., is the new vice chairman, 
and A. Di Giulio, Bundy Tubing Co., 
has become secretary-treasurer. 

Executive committee includes Roy 
W. Roush, Timken-Detroit Axle Co.; 
I. A. Rohrig, Detroit Edison Co.; 
A. H. Smith, Republic Steel Corp.; 
W. W. Gilbert, University of Michi- 
gan; E. O. Kirkendall, Wayne Uni- 
versity; W. G. Patton, Climax Mo- 
lybdenum Co.; H. L. Grange, Gen- 
eral Motors Research Laboratories; 
L. C. Dunn, E. F. Houghton & Co.; 
Glenn Coley, Detroit Edison Co.; E. 
H. Stilwill, Chrysler Corp. 








DIED: 


George L. Norris, 76, chief metal- 
lurgist, Vanadium Corp. of Amer- 
ica, New York, April 13, in that 
city. He was one of the pioneers 
in the development and application 
of vanadium. He joined American 
Vanadium Co. in 1909, and remained 
with the company when it became 
the Vanadium Corn. of America. 
He was a member of American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials, Amer 
ican Society for Metals, Society for 
Automotive Engineers, American In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers, American Iron and Steel 
Institute and British Iron and Steel 
Institute. 


° 
Abel E. Peterson, 53, production 
manager, Watson Mfg. Co., James- 
town, N. Y., April 7, in that city. 


+ 
George H. Keusch, 60, district 
freight agent, Canadian Pacific rail- 
road, Chicago, April 8, in that city. 


> 
S. Forry Laucks, 72, president, 
York Safe & Lock Co., York, Pa.., 
at bis home in Wrightsville, Pa., 
April 11. Born in York county in 
1870, Mr. Laucks had been with the 
company since he was 17. In 1938 





he converted the company to the 
manufacture of ordnance, and the 
plant now is engaged 95 per cent 
in war work. 


a 
Henry R. Carse, 76, president, 
Electric Boat Co., Groton, Conn., 


builder of submarines, April 13. 


. 
Hugh Morton Craig, 52, director 
for heavy steel products, Iron and 
Steel Control, London, England, 


March 8. 
+ 


Charles E. Reinel, 66, manager, 
Madison, Wis., plant of Allis-Chal- 
mers Mfg. Co., April 7, in that city, 
He had been with the company 
since 1896. 

7 


George F. Blasier, 63, general su- 
perintendent, Buffalo Bolt Co., 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., April 9, 
in that city. He had a continuous 
service record of 36 years with Buf- 
falo Bolt. 

+ 


Meade W. Patterson, assistant 
works manager in charge of pro- 
duction for the mill products divi- 
sion of the Bridgeport Brass Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., April 8, in that 
city. 





Tests Aircraft Engines on the Ground 





ENGINE test laboratory at Boeing Aircraft Co's Seattle plant is designed to put 
airplane engines through rigid performance tests without taking them off the 
ground. Laboratory is mounted on a circular track. permitting the engine to be 


shifted to take advantage of wind from any direction. 


Through testing the power 


plants before they are installed in the plane, months of time are saved in getting 


new models into production. 


Corner of the control cabin where engineers care- 


fully check all data may be seen at right in photo 
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MEETINGS 


Foundry Show Preview 
Opened to Employes 


Executives and employes of 
Northeastern Ohio foundries and 
allied industries are invited to at- 
tend the preview opening of the 
Foundry and Allied Industries 
Show to be held in connection 
with the annual convention of the 
American Foundrymen’s_ Associa- 
tion, which opens in Cleveland, 
Monday, April 20. The show will 
be in Public Auditorium. 

From noon Monday to 10 p.m. 
will be known as Northeastern Ohio 
Preview Day. Plant employes will 
be admitted without charge on that 
day only. Tickets may be obtained 
from the American Foundrymen’s 
Association in the auditorium. 


Scrap To Be Discussed 
At Cleveland Meeting 


An invitational meeting on the 
general topic of “Salvage for Vic- 
tory” is scheduled to be _ held 
April 20-23 in Hotel Carter, Cleve- 
land, under the auspices of the 
Cleveland regional branch, Army 
Ordnance Department. 

Among speakers on the formal 
4-day program are Major General 
Campbell, of Washington, Army 
Ordnance Department, and Russell 
Whitman, OPA. 


‘Floating’ Railroad 
Cars Demonstrated 


Three new pendulum-type railway 
passenger cars were demonstrated 
to 150 railroad officials and the 
press in a run between Chicago and 
Galesburg, IIl., last week. Built by 
the Pacific Railway Equipment Co., 
Los Angeles, for the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy; Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe; and Great Northern 
railroads, the cars possess an un- 
usual degree of riding comfort, 
quietness and freedom from vibra- 
tion. 

Their design utilizes recent im- 
portant developments of aviation 
and automotive engineering. Mount- 
ed at four corners on deep, soft coil 
springs, “floating” car eliminates 
much sway and lurching encount- 
ered in conventional type equipment 
operating at high speeds. Much 
like lightweight streamlined coaches, 
the new car is of “stressed skin” 
construction, the outer covering be- 
ing of high tensile, low alloy steel, 
forming an integral part of the 
frame. 

The demonstration was sponsored 
by the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and Burlington and Santa Fe 
railroads, 
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Activities of Steel 
Users and Makers 


BRIDGEPORT Brass Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn., last Thursday put into 
operation its new brass mill at In- 
dianapolis, the first of five major 
government brass mills to swing 
into production. The plant, three 
times the size of the Bridgeport 
rolling mill, will make brass at one 
end and deliver completed products 
at the other. Defense Plant Corp. 
holds iitle. 

J 

Whiting Corp., Harvey, Ill, has 
acquired the Hydro-Clone line of 
dust and fume suppression equip- 
ment. E. F. Fisher, inventor of the 
Hydro-Clone equipment, is in charge 
of this department which is a part 
of the Equipment Division. 

+ 

A label pointing out that every 
empty steel drum lying idle means 
that steel needed for war produc- 
tion is diverted by requiring anoth- 
er drum to be used for shipment is 
now being placed cn all its drums 
by Acheson Colloids Corp., Port 
Huron, Mich. 

+ 

A record instauation of General 
Electric capacitors expected to be 
made within the next three months 
will permit existing facilities in a 
power pool of several companies cen- 


tering around Houston, Tex., to de- 
liver from 35,000 to 50,000 kilowatt 
additional power to important de- 
fense loads in that area, chief of 
which is the new magnesium plant 
at Freeport. They will be applied 
on the systems of Houston Lighting 
& Power Co., Central Power & Light 
Co., and Lower Colorado River Au- 
thority. 
7 

Metallizing Co. of America has 
moved its Chicago general offices 
and midwestern warehouse to 
1330 West Congress street. 

. 

Udylite Corp., Detroit, has moved 
its eastern district offices and ware- 
house from 60 East Forty-second 
street, New York, to 11-16 Forty- 
fourth drive, Long Island City, 
New York. A complete line of 
electroplating and polishing sup- 
plies will be maintained there. 

* 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., New 
York, has published an illustrated 
pamphlet entitled, “Something 
About Our Job in Helping to Win 
the War,” to show its employes 
how the products they turn out are 
actually used in military combat 
The pamphlet was also sent to 
stockholders, customers and sup 
pliers of the firm. 

* 

A booklet, “How One Compan: 
Tackles the War Production Prob- 
lem,” a case history of its recovery 
from lost peace-time production, is 
being sent to customers by the 





Steel Plugs for Grand Coulee Inspected by X-ray 
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NO ORDINARY sink stopper is this 18-foot diameter steel plug which is being 
examined by means of a General Electric 200.000-volt X-ray unit before going: 


into service at the Grand Coulee dam in Washington. 
are being used to close off penstocks and pipelines not yet in operation. 
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All-welded plugs like this 
They 


are part of equipment built by Western Pipe & Steel Co., San Francisco 
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Lyon Metal Products Inc., Aurora, 
Ill. Planning and execution of a 
campaign to get both prime and 
subcontracts is outlined in the 


booklet. 
> 


Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia, chemicals, has arranged a 
contract with the government foi 
construction and operation of a plant 
in the Philadelphia area for the 
manufacture of war goods. Cost 
will be $1,750,000. 

> 

Appreciation for the co-operation 
of the Lincoln Electric Co., Cleve 
land, for providing welding instruc 
tion for ordnance inspectors was 
expressed in a letter signed by Maj 
Gen. C. T. Harris Jr., assistant to 
the chief of ordnance, to J. F. Lin 
ccln, the company’s president, Lin 
coln Electric established a course 
of training for inspectors at its weld 
ing school at the request of the Ord 
nance Department. Primary purpose 
was to instruct inspectors of weld 
ing on tanks, The inspectors’ course 
lasts two weeks, was started Jan 
19 and will continue until July 20 
Fifteen are enrolled in each course 


White Metal Smelters 
Association Organized 


White metal smelters met in Chi 
cago, April 12, and formed an organi 
zation known as the Associated 
White Metals Smelters of America 
Purpose is “to assist the OPA and 
WPB in application and interpreta 
tion of their rulings.” 

The organization will acquaint the 
trade with a better understanding 
of the materials being handled by 
the industry, conservation of tin 
stocks and other critical materials, 
and use of materials which they 
handle for replacement of - critical 
materials. 

Albert Rothstein, Chicago, was 
elected chairman of the association; 
Harry S. Goldstein, Philadelphia, 
vice chairman: Oscar M. Pisof, 1720 
North Elston avenue, Chicago, sec 
retary; and Hyman Ferrer, Omaha, 
Neb., .reasurer. 

Composing the advisory panel, the 
list as issued follows: Herman Ga- 
lamka, Kansas City, Kans.: Milton 
Silverstein, Chicago: J. M. Marks, 
Detroit; J. Kaplan, Chicago; Mr. 
Grodin, Cleveland; Walter Schoen 
bach, Chicago; R. Lippa, Chicago; 
Sidney Silverstein, Chicago; Whit 
ney Sall, Los Angeles; Mike Helbein, 
Philadelphia; R. Robinson, Buffalo; 
Dan Hill, Lincoln, Neb.; Elmer 
Fisher, Chicago: Morris Wenzer, 
Chicago: Mr. Goose, Boston: Milton 
Levinson, Boston; Mr. Pelkies, St. 
Louis; Albert P. Goldberg, San 
Francisco; Alex Goldman, Seattle: 
Mr. Tessler, Denver; J. Viner, Rich 
mond, Va.; and J. Schneider, De- 
troit. 











Chicago ASM Chapter 
Elects Dr. J. L. Burns 


Dr. John L. Burns, Booz, Fry, Al- 
len & Hamilton, management coun- 
selors, Chicago, and until recently 
manager, wire division, Republic 
Steel Corp., Chicago, has been elect- 
ed chairman of the Chicago chapter, 
American Society for Metals, for the 
1942-43 year. He succeeds W. D. 
McMillan, works metallurgist, Inter- 
national Harvester Co., Chicago. 

Fred C. Smith, field metallurgist, 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Chi- 
cago, was named vice chairman, and 
Andrew A. Engelhardt, sales, Eclipse 
Fuel Engineering Co., Chicago, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Elected to the executive committee 
were: Lloyd J. Bohan, district sales 
manager, Michigan Products Corp., 
Chicago; Richard R. Hartwell, elec- 
trochemical engineer, American Can 
Co., Chicago; Arne Hedstrom, sales 
metallurgist, Vanadium-Alloys Steel 
Co., Chicago; Harry W. Highriter, 
chemist and metallurgist, Vascoloy- 
Ramet Corp., North Chicago, IIL; 
Cc. T. Prendergast, engineer, Western 
Electric Co., Chicago; Fred J. Rob- 
bins, metallurgical engineer, Bliss & 
Laughlin Inc., Harvey, Ill.; Elmer E. 


Terwell, sales engineer, Driver-Har- 
ris Co., Chicago; J. C. Thompson, 
sales, Park Chemical Co., Riverside, 
Ill.; Dr. Stephen F. Urban, super- 
visor of research, Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp., South Chicago, IIL; 
and Retiring Chairman McMillan. 


Value of U.S. Mineral 
Output up 18 Per Cent 


Total value of mineral products 
in the United States in 1941 increased 
18 per cent over 1940, according to 
preliminary data by the Bureau of 
Mines. The estimated value of $6,- 
600,000,000 is the highest since 1920, 
and almost double that for 1934. A 
general advance in prices of metals 
accounted in part for the increased 
value but the major factor was the 
substantial gain in output of both 
metallic and non-metallic products. 
By the end of 1941 the war produc. 
tion program had raised the rate to 
unprecedented levels. 

Estimated total value of metallic 
products in 1941 was $1,970,000,000, 
17 per cent above that for 1940 and 
was exceeded only during 1917 and 
1918. Non-metallics advanced to $4,- 
630,000,000, an increase of 19 per 
cent over 1940 and the highest since 





ADDITIONAL 





IF YOU would like extra copies of this 
week's poster. entitled “You Are a 
Soldier of Industry”. for use on your 
factory or office bulletin boards they are 
available from STEEL. Readers Service 
Department. Penton Building. Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 





1926. Mineral fuels advanced 18 per 
cent to a value of $3,630,000,000, 
highest since 1920. Other non-me- 
tallics reached $1,000,000,000, an 
increase of 21 per cent over 1940, 
only slightly below the peak of the 
‘twenties when construction activi- 
ties were substantially higher. 
Manganese production in 1941 
more than doubled that of 1940, 
bauxite output increased 107 per 
cent and manganese ore 89 per cent. 
Aluminum increased 50 per cent over 
1940, molybdenum 38 per cent, mer- 
cury 16 per cent, zinc 12 per cent, 
lead 9 per cent and copper 8 per 
cent. Shipments of iron ore were 
23 per cent higher. Gold production 
declined 0.8 per cent and silver 0.4. 





Trapping the Sparks To Salvage Alloys from Grindings 


ALLOY steel producers, who work 
with the more valuable and hard-to- 
get materials, watch closely their 
consumption of metals. 

Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. is 
salvaging them from grindings pro- 
duced in manufacturing operations. 

The accompanying photograph 
shows a suction catcher trapping a 
shower of grindings from an alloy 
steel billet. 

As a result of the company’s re- 
search, special equipment and pro- 
cedures have been developed. Even 
in recent peacetime years, all of the 
tungsten in grindings was captured 
and returned to the electric furnaces 
for remelting. The grindings from 
low-alloy steels were processed for 
reclamation, too, even though the 
expense of salvaging their alloys 
was disproportionate. 

To increase its salvaging capacity, 
the company reports it is building a 
new reclamation plant which will 
concentrate on the processing of low- 
alloy steels to save the alloy con- 
tent. To eliminate losses of these 
alloys until the new salvaging equip- 
ment is in operation in the near fu- 
ture, other concerns have contracted 
to supplement Allegheny Ludlum’s 
present facilities for recapturing the 
strategic alloy particles from alloy 
steel grindings. 











































































































































“....one extra plane or extra tank or 
extra ship completed tomorrow... may 
make the difference between life 
and death for some of our 
fighting men." 


a President Roosevelt 

















Canada Moves To 
Facilitate Steel 


Deliveries from US. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


TO ASSIST flow of materials 
from the United States to Canadian 
manufacturers working on war or- 
ders, regional offices will be estab- 
lished in main industrial centers 
by R. C. Berkinshaw, priorities 
officer. One has been opened at 
Vancouver, B. C., and one at To- 
ronto, Ont. A third will be located 
at Halifax, N. S. Since adoption of 
the plan placing Canadian manufac- 
turers on the same basis as those 
in the United States more serious 
shortages in many commodities 
have developed in the United States 
and a new series of regulations has 
been imposed, 

The changeover and addition of 
new regulations has complicated 
the situation and many delays have 
been met in obtaining material un- 
der priorities. As many as 7000 
applications for United States pri- 
orities have been handled in a 
single week. 

War contracts placed and com- 
mitments made by the Department 
of Munitions and Supply and its pre- 
decessor bodies on Canadian, United 
Kingdom and other account to 
March 31, 1942, totaled $3,447,269,- 
253, according to government fig- 
ures just released. Contracts placed 
on Canadian account, including 
contracts executed for plants and 
plant extensions, a portion of which 
is chargeable to other Empire 
countries under the Air Training 
Plan, and other contracts amount- 
ing to $34,428,067 awarded by the 
Civil Aviation Division for airport 
construction, etc., totaled $2,047,115,- 
109. The aggregate for stores 
placed on United Kingdom account 
and United Kingdom commitments 
for plants and plant extensions and 
orders for output of some of these 
plants, amounted to $1,218,871,220. 
Contracts awarded on other ac- 
counts totaled $146,854,857. 


Standardize Bolts 


Purchases on Canadian account 
to March 31 included: Aircraft, 
$391,719,381; alloys and metals, $7,- 


738,570; construction and defense 
projects, $189,562,478; machinery, 
$19,194,753; ordnance, $200,496,506; 


tools, $6,804,424. 

H. H. Foreman, administrator of 
fabricated steel and nonferrous 
metals, has issued an order sim- 
plifying and standardizing stock 
production of sizes of carriage, ma- 
chine, tire, elevator and step bolts 
and lag screws. The order restricts 
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production to specified sizes and 
reduces manufacture for stock pur- 
poses by about 65 per cent of 
the former range. Manufacturers 
are ordered to report on inventory 
as of March 31. No restriction is 
placed on sale and delivery from 
present stocks but a record of sales 
is to be kept and a report made to 
the administration. 

To increase collection of scrap 
from remote sources minimum as 
well as maximum prices have been 
established for all parts of Canada. 
Previous orders regulated prices 
only in Ontario, Quebec and Brit- 
ish Columbia. Heavy freight charges 
prevented dealers from buying ma- 
terial in areas distant from con- 
sumers. 

Under the new plan dealers will 
receive a minimum of $10 for cast 
iron scrap in British Columbia, Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta and Manitoba 
and $7 per ton on steel scrap in 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and Mani- 
toba, Loading and handling charges 
average about $1.50 per ton, mak- 
ing the price to individuals $8.50 
for cast iron and $5.50 for steel. 

In New Brunswick, Nova Scotia 
and Prince Edward Island prices 
are controlled as in Ontario and 
Quebec by maximum prices which 
may be paid by a consumer at a 
basing point. 


Electric Power May Be 
Rationed in Dominion 


Some curtailment of nonwar 
uses of electric power may be nec 
essary in Canada late in 1942 as a 





result of war industries being es- 
tablished there, William L. Batt, 
chairman, United States-Canada Ma- 
terials Co-ordinating Committeee, 
announced last week after a confer- 
ence with Canadian officials. 

Such a curtailment would affect 
United States supplies of newsprint, 
as this industry is one of Canada’s 
largest users of electric power. The 
time or extent of this possible cur- 
tailment, however, is uncertain. 

Ruling factor will be waterfall 
in Canada. Low water may bring 
drastic curtailment, and plenty of 


water would reduce it to a mini- 
mum. 
Aluminum and chemical plants 


now projected for Canada, at the 
request of the United States, will 
take the bulk of the Dominion’s 
available power. 


Many Production Records 
Cited by U. S. Steel Corp. 


“Production for Victory” edition of 
U. 8. Steel News, published last 
week, disclosed a large number of 
production records attained by sub- 
sidiaries of United States Steel Corp. 
One subsidiary was cited as having 
established 157 new production rec- 
ords in 1941. These included new 
high marks by 22 of its 57 blast fur- 
naces, by 16 of its 25 steel produc- 
ing departments, by 46 out of 92 pri- 
mary and finishing mills, as well as 
73 all-time records in plants produc- 
ing molds, wheels, axles, armor 
forgings and castings. 





Torpedoed Tanker Saves Most of Cargo 
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TOP decks ripped by an Axis torpedo, this American tanker made port under her 
own power, under escort of a U. S. destroyer. The highly inflamable cargo did not 
ignite and most of the oil was saved. U. S. Navy photo from NEA 
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Armco Men Commended; 
Repair Furnace in Blast 


Making repairs to a blast furnace 
while it is in blast is seldom at 
tempted. Eight men of American 
Rolling Mill Co.’s Hamilton, O., 
plant cheerfully tackled the job of 
repairing the vortex centrifugal 
dust catcher—-of the No. 1 furnace 
there, while the giant structure was 
still producing pig iron, and came 
through without an injury or pro- 
duction delay. Similar repairs have 
been made before, but the furnace 
has always been shut down. Three 
days were spent in planning to in- 
sure safety of the men. 

Word filtered through to Wash 


ington and Col. A. Robert Gins- 
burgh of the War department, head- 
quarters, Service and Supply, wrote 
a letter to each of the men, in part: 
“Congratulations on keeping war 
production going.” 

Men of Armco’s Middletown divi- 
sion, which includes the Hamilton 
plant, recently received the follow- 
ing telegram from Under Secretary 
of War Patterson: 

“The Army has been informed 
that you have broken by 1000-tons 
previous monthly plant record of 
pig iron output, steel output by 3600 
tons and ingot production by 6000 
tons. You are doing your share in 
giving American soldiers the weap- 
ons they must have to take the 


Awards on the Industrial Front... . 





VOLUNTARY participation in the war 
bond sales drive by 99 per cent of em- 
ployes of Mackintosh-Hemphill Co.. 
Pittsburgh, was recognized last week 
(above) with an award of the Treasury 
Department's “T’, or “Minute Man” flag. 
Col. George H. Cherrington. assistant 
executive officer, second military area. 
is shown presenting the flag to C. V. 
Wilt, general works manager 


Illustrated at the right is the presenta- 
tion of the Navy “E” flag and pennant 
to Lukens Steel Co., as reported in 
STEEL. April 6 page 3 





offensive in this war. Congratula- 
tions on your fine work! Keep it up.” 

Manufacture of steel artillery 
shell casings will be started soon at 
one of the company’s plants, Calvin 
Verity, executive vice president and 
general manager, announced. 

A Detroit company will manufac- 
ture the casings, Armco making 
available certain buildings and 
equipmen?, and supplying the special 
steel blanks from which the casings 
are made. 


A substantial number of men and 
some women will be employed in the 
new project, and arrangements 
have been made with the Detroit 
company whereby Armco employes 
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WHEN the Navy Ordnance Flag and 
the Navy “E” pennant are presented to 
manufacturing companies. Navy “E” 
lapel pins are issued to employes. 
Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Co., 
Cincinnati, awarded the Flag and Pen- 
nant, sent to the editor a _ picture 
of the pin—"Now proudly worn by all 
the personnel” 































in the plant, whose employment has 
been affected by the change over 
from civilian to war production will 
be given the opportunity to qualify 
for work. 

“Presses and other machinery 
will be shipped at once, and opera- 
tions will be started as soon as 
possible,” Mr. Verity said. 


New Texas Blast Furnace 


Plant Approved by WPB 


Charter of the Lone Star Steel Co., 
with capital stock of $1,000,000, has 
been filed with the Texas secretary 
of state in Austin. Its purpose is 
to construct blast furnaces near 
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ALL employes and executives of Mor- 
gan Engineering Co., Alliance, O., as- 
sembled in the main erection room, 
right. when the Navy “E” pennant was 
tendered President A. F. Morris by 
Capt. E. A. Lofquist. chief of staff, Ninth 
Naval District at Great Lakes, Ill. “E” 
lapel badges were accepted on behalf 
of employes by the deans of the work- 
men, John B. Miller and Charles 
Schultz, with combined service records 
of more than 120 years 


» 





Daingerfield, Tex., at a cost of $14,. 
850,000. 

Incorporators are John W. Car- 
penter, Dallas, 
Texas Power & Light Co.; Nathan 
Adams, Dallas, banker; Charles R. 
Moore, W. W. Lynch, E. B. Ger- 
many, R. L. Thornton and Fred Flor. 
ence, all of Dallas; and W. O. Irwin, 
Daingerfield. 

Iron ore for the plant will be ob- 
tained from deposits in northeast 
Texas which have been acquired by 
the company. 

Project has been approved by the 
WPB and placed high on a building 


schedule that tentatively calls for 


completion by Aug. 1, 1943. The 


Defense Plant Corp. will finance the 
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president of the 


project and lease it to Lone Star 

“Application for a steel plant to 
dovetail into the blast furnace proj 
ect is pending before the WPB,” Mr. 
Carpenter said. “It would increase 
the project by $21,518,750 and give 
Texas a steel plant of 500,000 fin 
ished net tons capacity a year. If 
approved, the steel plant would feed, 
primarily, the shipbuilding plants of 
the gulf coast... 

“Early thought on this subject was 
in terms of getting coke from Birm.- 
ingham, but our studies of Okla- 
homa coals established, to the sat 
isfaction of the WPB and its con 
sultants, that Oklahoma coal was 
a coking coal satisfactory for the 
making of pig iron.” 
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ALL-NAVY “E” was presented to the 
New Kensington Works of the Alumi- 
num Co. of America, left. in a cere- 
mony attended by 7000 employes. Roy 
A. Hunt, Alcoa president. told workers 
the award was earned by: Co-opera- 
tion of management; co-operative atti- 
tude of plant personnel; maintenance 
of quality standards; and performance 
on delivery schedules. In presenting 
the award, Rear Admiral A. E. Watson. 
commandant, fourth naval district. em- 
phasized the importance of aluminum 
in the war program 
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Plant Committees 
Push Speed and 
Volume Campaigns 


EMPLOYES and officials of West. 
inghouse Lighting Division, Cleve- 
land, held a meeting in Hotel Statler, 
that city, Sunday afternoon, April 
12, to launch a joint labor-manage- 
ment campaign as an answer to Don- 
ald M. Nelson’s request for co-opera- 
tion. 

Under the banner “Quicker for 
Victory,” symbolized by “Q4V,” the 
plant labor-management committee 
is inaugurating new methods. 
Among them is a new and revised 
system whereby employes who ini- 
tiate “victory ideas” will receive 
higher cash payments, with merit 
awards for outstanding ideas. Safety 
work will be stepped up to prevent 
accidents that would thwart pro- 
duction. 

Records are to be compiled and 
each week a mounted, cut-out life- 
size portrait of General MacArthur 
will be placed in the department 
which made the best record the pre- 
vious week. 

An animated dummy labeled 
“Slap Happy Jappy” carries various 
posters and slogans aimed at arous- 
ing enthusiasm and _ team-work. 
Emphasis is placed on conservation 
of materials and tools. 

A salary deduction plan has been 
formulated to enable employes to 
make liberal purchases of war 
bonds. Employes will wear buttons 
of bronze, silver or gold, depending 
on their individual production rec- 
ords. 

The campaign is to be intensified 
still further as new methods and 


new “stunts” to encourage out- 
standing performance, are devel- 
oped. 


Labor-Management Groups Tell 
Of Efforts To Speed War Output 


Reports on the formation of labor- 
management shop committees to 
stimulate the war production are 
notable for the absence of labor or 
management recrimination, WPB 
reports. 

Often the reports refer to local 
conditions and of how posters, war 
news, slogans, suggestion boxes and 


informational literature is being 
used to increase output. 
American Car & Foundry Co.’s 


Buffalo plant committee reported it 
had adopted “Volume for Victory” 
as its slogan. 

Erie Concrete & Steel Implement 
Co,, Erie, Pa. announced it was 
building ships on the same spot 
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SALUTE 


FROM 


GEN. Mac ARTHUR 


LIFE-SIZE cut-out of Genera! MacArthur 
for department with best weekly record 


where Admiral Perry built ships in 
1812 and had adopted for its slogan: 
“Perry did it and so will we.” 

Otis Steel Co., ‘Cleveland, and the 
Steel Workers Organizing Commit- 
tee announced the formation of a 
joint committee to spur production 
and conserve critical materials. 


More War Plants 
On 24-Hour Schedules 


Great gain in round-the-clock op- 
eration of war industry plants is 
evidenced by a survey by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board. 
Of 151 companies covered, 37 re- 
ported they are operating plants 168 
hours a week. Twenty-three others 
are operating 144 hours, or six days 
on a three-shift basis. 

Many other week lengths were re- 
ported down to 40 hours, as follows: 


Hours No. of Hours No. of 
per Com- per Com- 
Week panies Week panies 
40 15 120 an 
48 . 6 121 to 143.. 10 
50 2 144 .. inane 
56. 2 145 to 159 3 
58 1 160 ‘ san 
60 . eat ae 161 to 167 2 
61 to 100 .. 9 168 - 5 aan 
101 to 119 6 Varies ... 23 


Forty hours was the most fre- 











quently reported work week per em- 
ploye, but 35 companies reported 48 
hours; 21 companies from 50 to 59 
hours; and 12 companies 60 hours 
or more. 


U. S. Chamber Proposes 
Extensive Tax Revision 


An overall war revenue program 
was laid before Congress last week 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Washington, through 
Ellsworth C. Alvord, its federal 
finance chairman, who also proposed 
that corporations be permitted to 
return to the 1940 system of com- 
puting normal taxes. 

Recommendations included a 100 
per cent excess profits tax on “true 
normal profits,” 25 per cent normal 
tax on corporations, war surtax of 
10 per cent and a 5 per cent with- 
holding tax on compensations, divi- 
dends and interest paid to _ indi- 
viduals. 

Other suggestions called for high- 
er individual income taxes, produc- 
ing another $1,000,000,000, deductions 
limited to 20 per cent of net income 
of corporations and individuals for 
funds invested in non-negotiable 
government bonds, and a retail sales 
tax at a rate of about 10 per cent, 
raising $5,800,000,000 new revenue. 


Street Car and Bus 
Passengers Increased 20% 


Passengers carried on street car 
and bus lines in 109 cities outside 
New York in the first quarter of 
1942 increased nearly 20 per cent 
over the period in 1941, American 
Transit Association, New York, re- 
ported last week. Charles Gordon, 
managing director, stated that the 
industry will be hard pressed for 
equipment to provide service. 

“Based on the trends in 1941, it 
had been estimated previously that 
the industry would need a mini 
mum of 12,000 additional motor 
buses, 800 street cars and 600 trol- 
ley coaches in 1942 to handle a 
predicted traffic increase of 20 per 
cent this year,” he said. Deliveries 
have fallen far behind, due to 
manufacturers’ difficulty in obtain- 
ing materials. 


Gear Sales Increase 


American Gear Manufacturers 
Association, Wilkinsburg, Pa., re- 
ports industrial gear sales for 


March 1942 were 58 per cent above 
March 1941 and 28.8 per cent above 
February 1942. The three months 
ending with March, 1942 are 35.5 
per cent above the corresponding 
period of 1941. The compilation ap- 
plies only to industrial gears and 
does not include automotive gears 
or those used in high-speed turbine 
drives. 
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Many Small Concerns 


Drawn into War Effort 


STEADY expansion in industrial production has been 
aided measurably by the increasing number of small 
industrial concerns which are being drawn into the 
sphere of the war effort. Progress in this direction has 
been particularly noteworthy in recent weeks. 

In those instances where output has failed to reach 
or maintain maximum capacity, shortages of materials 
remain the chief obstacle. However, war or closely 
related industries continue to establish new produc- 
tion records. We have made marked progress in the 






STEEL’s index of activity in the iron, steel and metal 
working industries eased to 129.2 during the period 
ended April 11. This represents a decline of but 0.4 
point from the preceding week’s figure and compares 
with the 123.8 recorded in the corresponding 
week last year. 


level 


Ingot production established a new weekly record in 
the period ended April 11. Heavier movement of steel 
scrap to steel mills is expected to maintain or make it 
possible to further increase output over the coming 







































































































































































production of military goods but output must rise weeks. The national steel rate stood at 98.5 in the 
much further to meet the current and future demands week of April 11. 
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a ae 1339 1820 Jam. 1313 1273 1147 «911 733 #1029 85.9 742 S88 486 S46 69.3 
Feb. 7 ae 132.7 Feb. 129.6 132.3 105.8 90.8 71.1 106.8 84.3 82.0 73.9 48.2 55.3 75.5 
Feb, 14 129.8 1323 March 128.6 133.9 104.1 92.6 71.2 114.4 87.7 83.1 78.9 445 54.2 80.4 
Feb. 21....... 1290 1312 April 1272 102.7 898 708 1166 1008 850 836 524 528 810 
Feb. 28. 1291 13390 May 1348 1046 834 674 1217 1018 818 887 685 S48 786 
Mar. 7 128.3 138.1 June 138.7 114.1 90.9 63.4 109.9 100.3 77.4 80.6 70.3 51.4 72.1 
—s 1283 1350 July 128.7 1024 835 662 1104 1001 753 637 j771 471 «4673 
Mar. 21 1281 1335 Aus. 1181 1011 839 687 1100 971 #«+§%7.7 630 741 450 67.4 
—s..... 1291 1339 Sept. 1264 1135 9980 725 968 86.7 697 S69 680 465 643 
April 4....... 1296+ 1289 ct. 133.1 1278 1149 83.6 98.1 948 770 S64 G31 484 592 
gg 129.2 123.8 Nov. 132.2 129.5 116.2 95.9 84.1 106.4 88.1 54.9 52.8 475 54.4 
———_—_- Dec. 130.2 126.3 118.9 95.1 74.7 107.6 88.2 58.9 54.0 46.2 51.3 
tRevised. 
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Tre ELELEEESBERSEPEPOULRUGCEULUEY TiT 
| | “STEEL POLS 120 Steel Ingot Operations 
| 
1WOr}— t t 0 (Per Cent) 
Week ended 1942 1941 1940 1939 
> 100 = . ry 100 > ; = » 
id “I ie " - April 11 98.5 98.0 61.0 51.5 
So 90 \ =, ex wr ere mi) — April 4 98.0 98.0 615 53.5 
a mr" we. vat Ba ; 90 a Mar. 28 975 9995 610 545 
a | 1o4t) # Ba Av y Mar. 21.... 95.5 995 625 555 
3G 80 t-——}———4 _- 7 80 § Mar. 14.... 955 985 625 565 
re , 1940 y) uw Mar.7..... 95 975 685 56.5 
5 10 ‘| a j 70 oO Feb. 28.... 96.0 965 655 56.0 
= e Feb. 21.... 96.0t 945 67.0 55.0 
4 60}— _—— ~e-f om 60 & Feb. 14.... 97.0 965 69.0 55.0 
o __——= vi | 19307 rs Feb. 7.... 96.0 970 710 54.0 
& sole=— | L a 50 «x Jan. 31.... 97.0 97.0 765 53.0 
eee | | 4 vy ww Jan. 24.... 970 955 815 515 
a am 40 Jan. 17.... 9.0 9245 845 515 
| Jan. 10.... 95 93.0 860 520 
ao; A wy as ee comer so $275 30 tSince Feb. 21 rate is based on new 
'@] i 1 ‘a rews! Lisi PA buh Lititisvp titi it tiay Lily capacity figures as of Dec. 31 Jast. 
JAN. | FEB [MAR] APR MAY UUNEWULY] AUG. [SEPT] OCT [NOV] DEC] 
nial TTTT;] TTT] TIT] TITTTTTITITITITITITITITIT IIIT TIT T 
Mectrie Power Output Seca a ELECTRIC POWER OUTPUT|— Ty” a 
(Million KWH) 3500 — =e & 3500 
3450 t + $9 13450 
Week ended 1942 1941 1940 1939 3.400 }- | 3400 
April 11 3,321 2,882 2,530 2,235 3350 + fj} 3350 & 
April 4 3,349 2,938 2,494 2,244 3300 bi Hugh a —] 3300 
Mar. 28 3,346 2,956 2,524 2,272 3250 aj’ * a 3250 
Mar. 21 3,357 2,964 2,508 2,258 E 3200 on wi - 4¥ 32006 
Mar, 14 . 3,357 2,965 2,550 2,276 J 3150 rr ul 3150 5 
Mar. 7 3,392 2,987 2,553 2,285 5 3100 en ; + 200 
Feb, 28 3,410 2,982 2,568 2,294 ~~ —h i a 
Feb. 21.. 8,424 2,968 2,547 2,269 x oat 3050 
Feb, 14 3,422 2,959 2,565 2,297 4, 3000 | — wrk" Ti 3000 5 
Feb. 7 3,475 2,973 2,616 2,315 ors | TP re he Hf 2950 » 
Jan. 31 2,468 2,978 2,633 2,327 2900 |-## 1 Ns 5 2900 
Jan, 24 3,440 2,980 2,661 2,340 2850 F }-——+ 7850 5 
Jan. 17 8,450 2,996 2,674 2,342 J 2800 + | Z 
Jan. 10 3,473 2,985 2,688 2,329 = 7750 (— me _la80 
Jan 3 3,287 2,831 2,558 2,239 7100 + 7100 
week ended 19cr sou ose nese | 80) —| Fe vt] — ae no mate 
ee. , ats ’ . Of is, 
JAN JFEB] MAR] APR] MAY JUNE/JULY] AUG [SEPT] OCT. | NOV] DEC. 
wee RERER RAS Re Be Ce SO. cvvVLve eG Treie Titty ded ttt: 
y deed keith See —_—_ +4 —___ 1400 
; | mw, AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION Auto Production 
; f vf STATED By WADE REDORTS ION 300 (1000 Units) 
Ww TS —4'200 Week ended 1942 1941 1940 1939 
Ve — ai WE 41100 April 11... 230 993 1019 88.1 
. 
: =e ae 6 |_| higgg 2 April 4.... 22.3 1163 101.7 87.0 
"1104 aan 8 ® a! e Mar. 28.... 289 1242 1034 86.0 
— So it Cn hae wr ae a r-| 900 Mar. 21.. 28.9 1238 1034 89.4 
+ & TK ee, Soe ee) | Mar. 14.... 306 1316 105.7 86.7 
: Mar. 7..... 245 1259 1036 84.1 
ssid —_ a Se a. ee | 7100 8}, Feb. 28.. 30.1 1266 1009 78.7 
/ 7 : Feb, 21.... 25.7t 129.2 1027 75.7 
una wn : Fr TT 7 Feb. 14.. 298 1275 95.1 79.9 
ae mm —._|—_ 500 Feb. 7.. 37.1 127.7 96.0 84.5 
—, me | \ : Zz Jan. 31.... 733 1244 1012 79.4 
~1029 Ai * ee Jan. 24.... 799 1219 1064 89.2 
my woe Asya I | | UV 300 Jan. 17.... 75.0 1240 1085 90.2 
A »” ~~ Ay 200 Jan. 10.... 59.0 1159 1113 869 
—¢ — a et ea © __mnd _ 
rh a: ee OE A a , a 100 tCanadian trucks and automobiles and 
United States trucks, since Feb. 21. 
BSESTECET Lil Liti titi i ii Lit LLitiitig 
R| APR| MAY MWUNE|JULY| AUG |SEPT| OCT. | NOV| DEC 
TTTTTTITTT TITTY) Th TPT TT PP) TT PP PhP PPh) PP Ph) Ph Ph) ) Ph hh) ) PC) ) Ph 
s00||___|__|-_ FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS oe 


Freight Car Loadings 


Week ended 


April 11 
4 
. oe 
. 14 
7 
28 
i «4 
. 14 
7 
 - 
a 
. oe 





eae 


(1000 Cars) 

1942 1941 1940 
814 680 619 
829 683 603 
805 792 628 
797 769 620 
799 759 619 
771 742 621 
781 757 634 
775 678 595 
783 721 608 
784 710 627 
816 714 657 
818 711 649 
811 703 646 











COMPILED BY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 






















































































































































































































































































































































i9a6 1939 1940 194) 1042 
TPT LES REE RES ER VUTEr prey TUPET Perry TUPT TP Try re 
Finished Steel Shipments 1000 = Rakolees . 1900 
U. 8. Steel Corp. aiding = 
(Unit 100@ Net Tons) ————1 (FOO 
1942 1941 1940 1939 1938 ec 5 
Jan... 1738.9 1682.5 1145.6 870.9 570.3 —_ 1500 * 
Feb... 1616.6 1548.5 1009.3 747.4 522.4 ' va ir 
Mar... 1780.9 1720.4 931.9 845.1 627.0 Zz 
Apr.. ... se 1687.7 907.9 771.8 550.5 1500 & 
May. .. 1745.3 1084.1 795.7 509.8 a 
June ". 1668.6 1209.7 807.6 525.0 B 
July .. 1666.7 1296.9 745.4 4846 —11100 
Aug. - iF * eS ee « SS Te Aes > re eee a 
Sept. . .. 1664.2 1392.8 1086.7 635.6 
Oct. .. 1851.3 1572.4 1345.9 730.3 900 
Nov. . .. 1624.2 1425.4 1406.2 749.3 eq 
Dec. . 1846.0 1544.6 1444.0 765.9 
: - ——| 700 
Tot.t _.. 15,013.7 11707.3 7315.5 ms es , 
—_— on COMPILED BY U.S. STEEL CORPORATION 
tAfter year-end adjustments. : ~«. il =e x oe a eee semanas T, —_—— 500 
rutile lists ti ti titi t safastar dead 
1938 1939 1940 «|= 194 1942 
850 rrr yTry TT TTT TTTTTTTTTYTY TTY) TT) Cd) 850 
800 }— ————— nee nt | 800 Construction Total Valuation 
750 BUILDING CONTRACTS 750 In 37 States 
- 650 & 1942 1941 1940 1939 1938 
= 600 = Jan... $316.8 $305.2 $196.2 $251.7 $192.2 
3 2 Feb. 433.6 270.4 2006 220.2 118.9 
ve 950 . Mar 610.8 479.9 272.2 300.7 226.6 
— 500 a April 406.7 300.5 330.0 222.0 
9 z May 548.7 328.9 308.5 283.2 
6 450 © June 539.1 324.7 288.3 251.0 
3 400 = July ; 577.4 398.7 299.9 239.8 
= = Aug 760.3 4149 3123 313.1 
350 Sept 623.3 347.7 323.2 300.9 
J 300 Oct. 606.8 383.1 261.8 357.7 
; Nov 458.6 380.3 299.8 301.7 
4 250 Dec. 431.6 456.2 3541 389.4 
: - Ave $500.6 $333.7 $295.9 $266.4 
ID O COPVENGHT 1942 conus BY FW DODGE CORP 
100 : STEEL rl ; : 100 
OT belisiil tiliel piapiii ly Livi j Pictu tay tial thar tip lay Q 
1939 i940 —C | _~—s1Q9 I i942 a 
15 1) (aed Sadie Mei ee ee T ee rryprryprrygys 1900 
Steel Ingot Production \4 1800 
2. w '3} INGOT PRODUCTION 4 1!700 uw 
(Unit 100 Net Tons) 2 _— 600 Z 
Monthly Total Weekly Average 6 ae “eal © 
194219410 :1942—Ss19411 = 1 weexev 71500 - 
Jan. 7,124.9 6,922.4 1,608.3 1,562.6 = 10k Avert 41400 
Feb.... 6,521.1 6,230.4 1,630.3. 1,557.6 — SCALE AT RIGHT z 
March. 7.3929 7.1240 1.6688 1.6081 = 9} 1!300 w. 
April 6,754.2 1,574.4 q 
May 7,044.6 1,590.2 Oo 8 : 1200 ,, 
June 6,792.8 1,583.4 ” 7 . tree Pa/ {1100 2 
July 6,812.2 1,541.2 b 4 6 £ / 1000 < 
Aug. 6,997.5 1,579.6 oO . Ww) 
Sept. 6,811.8 1,591.5 = 1 - 
Oct. 7,236.1 1,633.4 39 MONT HUY 900 © 
Nov. 6,960.9 1,622.6 = “Ta scone om ast 1800 = 
Dec. 7,150.3 1,617.7 = 3} < Sle 200 
Total 82,836.9 1,588.7 a)._£2S 55 600 
|} __. COMPILED BY AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE 500 
sefontdar tard istastarlarl  alististsstistantas dia lO 
1938 1939 1940 1941 } 1942 
SOOFTTTTTTTITITITTTITT IT IT TITITT TIT TTI] TPIT TTT Ty ty 
700 4 - AUTOMOBILE - + 700 Automobile Production 
TION | (Unit: 1000 Cars) 
600 wm eto wus i. 1 C00 1942 1941 1940 1939 1938 
8 8 Jan 260.1 524.1 449.2 357.0 227 
Feb 154.3 509.3 421.8 317.5 202.6 
+ 500 a ~ 7 ‘ee —s March 533.9 440.2 389.5 238.6 
~ Apri! 489.8 452.4 3543 238.1 
0 May 545.3 4125 313.2 2102 
9 400 400 9 June 546.3 362.6 324.2 189.4 
4 r, July 468.8 246.2 218.5 150.4 
300 300 Aug 1648 89.9 1033 96.9 
8 3 Sept 248.8 2846 192.7 89.6 
- Fa Oct. 401.4 514.4 323.0 2153 
Nov. 373.9 511.0 370.2 390.4 
200 200 Dec 302.55 506.9 469.0 407.0 
100 + — See. =. . 100 Ave 391 0 311.0 221.3 
raat oe US. DEPT COMMERCE 
| : ‘ ‘ od 
Obittiititititiiti tit tt April 20, 1942 71 
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WHILE THE East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Works of Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co. has for some time been 
largely devoted to defense orders, 
this is not true of all of the com- 
pany’s outlying plants, and it is of 
interest to see what some of these 
other plants are doing to relieve the 
situation caused by shortages of es- 
sential materials. Table I is a par- 
tial list of scarce materials former- 
ly used and substitutes now replac- 
ing them. 

Obviously, the references to the 
refrigerator industry which follow 
are no longer in effect since refrig- 
erator manufacture has_ about 
ceased, but the substitutions devel- 
oped before the ban are still applic- 
able to many other products of 
similar construction. 

At the East Springfield, Mass., 
plant, where refrigerators and mo- 
tored domestic appliances are made, 
the brass evaporator for the refrig- 
erators has been changed over to 
vitreous enameled steel. This was 
the way the earliest refrigerator 
evaporators were made. Cracking of 
the enamel used to cause some diffi- 
culties, but extra strong reinforce- 
ment and somewhat heavier sheets 
than were formerly used are ex- 
pected to prevent recurrence of this 
trouble. 

Before the problem of scarcity of 
materials developed, some refrigera- 
tor parts were redesigned to make 
use of copper brazing. To replace 
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A domestic substitute for Japanese paper, 0.0005-inch thick and made 
of old rope, is being wound around the wire as it passes through the spindles 


the fan-cooled radiator, which was 
quite satisfactory in its performance 
in the earlier model, a couple of 
years ago a radiator was developed 
which consisted simply of a long 
steel tube copper brazed to a pan 
which fitted in the back of the re- 
frigerator. It was cooled by convec- 
tion. In addition to this, certain 
other parts such as the muffler and 
the strainer which had previously 
been made from brass with silver- 
soldered connections had been con- 
verted to steel stampings copper 
brazed together. Not only do these 
changes now save vital material, 
but they also save many man-hours 

and man-hours are as precious as 
material. 

High-grade fans a few years ago 
employed a zinc-base diecasting for 
the base as well as for the frame. 
This has been abandoned to the ex- 
tent that the bases, which constitute 
by far the greater mass of material 
in the fan—aside, of course, from 
the actual motor itself—are now 
made from cast iron with appropri- 
ate treatment and organic finishes. 

At the Mansfield, O., plant, where 
ranges, cooking devices and refriger- 
ator cabinets are fabricated, hard- 
ware is being made of cast brass in- 
stead of aluminum diecastings. In 


From a paper presented at the con- 
vention of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, New York, Dec. 2, 
1941. 
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the case of those parts which have 
no function other than to occupy 
space and give a pleasing appear- 
ance—as, for instance, escutcheon 
plates and hinge caps—lead-anti- 
mony alloys are being employed. 
Thermo plastics are used in some 
places instead of anodized alumi- 
num, and while these are not too 
easy to get, the difficulty is not as 
serious as in the case of the 
phenolics. 

The economizer well on the ranges 
is now vitreous enameled steel in- 
stead of aluminum. The heater 
tubes for the Corox heating units 
have been made from a _ special 
stainless steel containing silicon. 
When this became a critical mate- 
rial, studies were undertaken to pro- 
vide a different material which 
would not come under this classi- 
fication. After a great deal of 
searching, it was found that one of 
the high-chromium steels could be 
used, but this involved a great deal 
of development work at the factory 
to determine just the proper sched- 
ule for swaging. These difficulties 
have now been overcome, and it is 
felt that this element will give quite 
satisfactory service. Possible short- 
age of this material may force the 
adoption of a plain steel tube, cast 
in iron, or even, if worst comes to 
worst, an open wire ceramic heater. 

On thermostats which operated at 
a relatively high temperature, it 
was necessary to make one of the 
current-carrying parts from some- 
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thing which would not oxidize at 





this high temperature and would TABLE I—Substitutes Now Being Used by Westinghouse 
have a reasonable conductivity. Material Substitute Material Application 
Stainless was used for this, but as Nickel steel Molybdenum steel Shafts, bolts, gears, etc 
the supplies of this material went Tungsten steel Molybdenum steel with small 
lower and lower, it finally became percentage of tungsten High-speed steel tools 
impossible to obtain even the small Nitriding steel Chromium steel Circuit breaker 
i : : 18-4-1 steel High-carbon, high-chro steel Blank lies 
amount me ed for this piece. Silver Stainless steel High-chromium sheet ne oa hd heater tubes 
is now being used here with success 
and, strange as it may seem, with Aluminum Copper Disk for watt-hour meter 
not an unduly great increase in cost. eet steel a: _ yo ye and 
The new fully automatic washing cooking well for electric range 
machine had been carefully designed Rubber, enameled steel sheets 
around the best materials available _or plastics Ice cube trays 
. Enameled steel Ice cube compartment door 
from the standpoint of corrosion re- Rubber, capaco brass, plastics 
sistance and overall performance. or enameled sheet steel Parts and agitator of domestic 
: : laundry equipment 
This meant a great many aluminum 
base diecastings as well as some Aluminum diecastings Sheet steel with water-proof finish Sockets for outdoor watt-hour 
. . . meter 
zine-base diecastings, which, run- _ ie 
ning under oil in an enclosed space, Zine die castings Steel or brass Handles and hinges for 
: P refrigerators 
could be expected to give a long life —— 
with freedom from corrosion. While “!Uminum, brass, and 
rt oy castings Cast iron Luminaire parts for lighting lamps 
all these have been given up by re- 
design and the cost of manufacture eress Steel plated with copper or brass 
i g ing t be rath 1 f or gilding metal Bases for incandescent lamps 
Ss go re) ather seriously af- 
fected, the product is still expected Nickel Nickel-plated steel or copper Supports for incandescent lamps 
to give satisfactory service. Spun aluminum Spun steel Searchlight reflectors 
Ice cube trays, which were Aluminum sheet, alzak.. Iron sheet with high-reflecting 
anodized rubber with a special coat- ee a See niiiees 
° . s erec 8 Reflectors 
ing to prevent adhesion, are now : 
rubber with wire inserted handles Zine diecasting Cast iron Fan bases 
and stiffeners to permit putting a Silk . Cotton, glass, or asbestos Insulation fabric 
tray full of water into the freezing hey the Old rope oe 
= r . q c ope Jap pape is atio 
space without spilling. 
. . _— . Tung oil Dehydrated castor oil, soy bean 
At the Lighting Division in Cleve- oil, citicica oil Insulation varnish 
land, it has been necessary to aban- Pe mar i" aie 
"lastic ose 0 indshield for anti-tank 
don the use of the Alzac treated ay A ———~ ee 
aluminum reflectors for civilian 
work, although this process is still 
being employed on war production 
jobs as it produces results which way. Certain of the commercial advantage of high cost and fragility, 
cannot be obtained in any other lines have been modified by dropping do have excellent reflecting proper 
units from them, and others have ties. 
been changed over to spun steel Some of the pole line hardware 
Fig. 2—Sun glass replaces asbestos in with vitreous enamel. Silvered glass employed by this division has been 
insulation for copper wire. Operator is reflectors will be used in some places changed over from a_ galvanized 
inspecting the glass strands before they and these, while they have the dis- finish to rust inhibiting primer and 
are machine-woven around the wire paint, and while this is not as satis 


factory as the galvanized job, it is 
a finish which will fail in a gradual 
manner and will advertise the be 
ginning of failure so that repaint 
ing may be done before corrosion be 
comes serious. 

At the Lamp Works in Bloomfield, 
N. J., experiments are being carried 
out to utilize a brass-plated drawn 
steel shell for lamp screw bases. 
This is already in production on cer 
tain lines and will probably be com 
pletely adopted as soon as a few 
more of the wrinkles have been 
ironed out. The nickel support wires 
will be replaced by nickel-plated 
steel in some cases, and in others 
where the mechanical shock is not 
so severe, copper will probably be 
used. 

At the Bryant Electric plant in 
Bridgeport, Conn., the molding of 
urea resin dishes has been aban 
doned. Some of the thermo plastics 
are still being used on civilian work 
as well as thermo setting resins for 
more critical applications. 

The little heater incorporated in 

(Please turn to Page 105) 
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Fig. 1—Simple equipment for electro- 
graphic tests can be made up in port- 
able form and the metal analyzed with- 
out removing it from other parts to 
which it may be attached. Shown here 
is a laboratory setup. Illustration by 
Bell Telephone Laboratories Inc 


HE MOST characteristic 
chemical reaction that one 


can obtain to confirm the pres- 
ence of an element in a complex 
unknown substance is a color reac- 
tion. Therefore, many of the reac- 
tions used for the purpose of con- 
firmation in the ordinary scheme of 
qualitative analysis are color reac- 
tions. The number of these char- 
acteristic color reactions has been 
greatly increased by the work of 
Professor Feigl, and the technique 
which he worked out to employ with 
many of these new reagents is now 
known to many chemists under the 
name of “spot tests.” 


But the usual scheme of running 
a qualitative analysis is relatively 
slow and further requires the de- 
struction of a sample of the mate- 
rial to be analyzed. For example, a 
certain steel is to be tested qualita- 
tively for nickel. For usual process 
involves dissolving a sample of the 
steel in acid and after necessary 
chemical treatment to prevent inter- 
ference by the iron, adding dimethy! 
glyoxime, resulting in the appear- 
ance of the characteristic red pre- 
cipitate if nickel is present. The 
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whole procedure requires consider- 
able time and also the actual chem 
ical transformation of the material 
used as a sample. Further, if an un- 
even distribution of the iron and 
nickel exists, one has no knowledge 
of this as the qualitative test shows 
only the presence or absence of 
nickel and tells nothing about its 
distribution or segregation. 

Electrographic methods, although 
known since 1929, have been recent- 
ly developed to a high state of use- 
fulness. The principal advantages 
gained in using this type of method 
are: First, the sample is not de- 
stroyed; second, the methods are 
rapid requiring only times measured 
in seconds or, at the most, minutes; 
third, color reactions are used en- 
tirely, thus making the identifica- 
tion more positive; fourth, the re- 
sult shows any uneven distribution 
of the metal sought. 

The principle of electrographic 
analysis is extremely simple. It is a 
known fact that if a metal is made 
an anode in an electrolytic cell, 
oxidation takes place on the surface 
and ions of the anode go into solu- 
tion in the electrolyte. Further, 
since the ions are charged positive- 
ly, they are directed in solution to- 
ward the cathode and lateral diffu- 
sion is negligible. 

The application of these prin- 
ciples to electrographic analysis is 
at once evident. The metal itself 
is made an anode with an inert 
metal as a cathode. A filter paper or 
any other suitable unsized paper is 
soaked with a solution of a reagent 
that gives a precipitate with the 
metal ions to be investigated. This 
paper is placed under slight pressure 





between the anode and cathode and 
a voltage applied for a definitely 
measured time of the order of 5 or 
10 seconds, rarely longer than one 
minute. The metallic ions passing 
into the solution react and form 
either a characteristic colored pre- 
cipitate or a colorless one. This 
contact print is then treated with 
various solutions to dissolve out of 
the paper other ions dissolving at 
the same time, or, in some cases, to 
react with a colorless precipitate to 
produce a colored one. After suit- 
able washing, the print may be dried 
and preserved. 

A few examples of this technique 
may be given. To determine 
whether or not a sample of steel 
contains nickel, a piece of the steel 
to be tested is employed as an anode 
in the test. It is covered with a piece 
of filter paper saturated with a so- 
lution of dimethyl glyoxime and 
dilute acetic acid. The electrical cir- 
cuit is closed for the proper length 
of time and small amounts of both 
nickel and iron are dissolved from 
the surface and enter the solution in 
the pores of the filter paper. The 
nickel ions react with the dimethyl 
glyoxime to form a very character- 
istic red precipitate of nickel di- 
methol glyoxime. 

The iron which enters the solution 
as the divalent ion tends to form a 
brownish stain which somewhat 
masks the red precipitate charac- 
teristic of the nickel. But this inter- 
ference on the part of the iron can 
be overcome readily by washing the 
print in very dilute acetic acid. The 
nickel precipitate is insoluble in this 
medium while the iron compound is 
soluble. After washing with water, 
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the nickel precipitate becomes easily 
distinguishable against the white 
background of the filter paper. 

Another case where this technique 
is of value is in showing pinholes 
in metallic coatings. The inspection 
of chromium plated surfaces may 
be used as an example. The paper in 
this case is impregnated with a so- 
lution of dimethyl glyoxime made 
alkaline with a dilute barium hy- 
droxide. When the electrographic 
exposure is made, the chromium 
leaves the anode as the oxidized 
chromate ion and reacts with the 
barium hydroxide in the paper to 
form a yellow insoluble barium 
chromate while nickel exposed by 
pinholes in the chromium plate 
enters the paper and forms red in- 
soluble nickel dimethyl glyoxime. 
After washing the excess reagents 
out in water much as one washes 
a photographic positive on paper, 
the print appears as a yellow coat- 
ing with red spots in it wherever a 
pinhole existed. It is easy to see how 
this might be an extremely useful 
test. 

One further example will be given 
since it shows a modification of the 
technique. Zinc forms no simple in- 
soluble colored compounds so that 
if a zinc or zinc coated material is 
to be examined, the filter paper is 
impregnated simply with a salt so- 
lution such as sodium acetate. Zinc 
passes into the paper as zinc ions 
and a small amount of acetic acid is 
formed. The compound of zinc is 
neither insoluble or colored, and im- 
mediately the paper is fixed by im- 
mersing it in a _ dilute sodium 
sulphide solution. The zinc then re- 
acts with the sodium sulphide to 
form insoluble but white zinc 
sulphide. The zinc compound on the 
paper is now insoluble but still not 
visible against the background of 
white paper. It is next rinsed thor- 
oughly in dilute acetic acid solution 
which removes the excess sodium 
sulphide. The paper is then treated 
with a dilute cadmium chloride so- 
iution, and the white zinc sulphide 
is replaced by yellow insoluble 
cadmium sulphide which is visible. 

One or another of these types of 
electrographic tests or similar ones 
can thus be employed for an ex- 
tremely wide range of analysis work. 
It is only necessary to know the 
color of the various compounds 
formed and to manipulate the mate- 
rial deposited by electrolytic action 
till the compound is obtained. Thus 
the method has possibilities of wide 
usage in qualitative analysis work. 


The apparatus for making electro- 
graphic prints is fairly simple. The 
sample is contained in the press 
shown in Fig. 1. Between the bot- 
tom plate, made of inert or relative- 
ly inert metal such as platinum or 
aluminum, and the specimen is in- 
serted the unsized paper impreg- 
nated with a solution of the proper 
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WEIGHT OF NICKEL GOING INTO SOLUTION DURING ELECTROLYSIS 
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lo 20 30 40 50 
PERCENTAGE OF NICKEL IN THE KNOWN SERIES 
Fig. 2—Graph showing amount of nickel 
going into solution according to the 
amount of nickel in the material being 
tested and for various electrolysis times 
These curves can be interpolated for 


other electrolysis times 


reagent or regents. The speci- 
men is held in place by clamping by 
means of the hand wheel. The speci- 
men itself is connected to the posi- 
tive pole of a 6-volt storage battery 
while the bottom plate is connected 
to the negative pole. In the elec- 
trical circuit, there are the neces- 
sary toggle switches and rheostats 
so that the voltage may be con- 
trolled and varied at will. The 
lower two meters are a voltmeter 
and a milliammeter. The upper 
meter to the left is an automatic 
time switch so that the time during 
which current flows can be con- 
trolled accurately. 


When the circuit is closed, the 
metal from the anodic specimen dis- 
solves and passes into the paper at 
a rate controlled by the strength of 
the current and in a quantity con- 
trolled by the time during which the 
current flows. The washing, fixing, 
and developing reactions can then 
be carried out in separate small 
porcelain dishes. Reagents used to 
impregnate the paper in which the 
reaction takes place may be drawn 
in many cases from those suggested 
by Professor Feigl in his book 
“Qualitative Analysis by Spot 
Tests.” In the event that the reagent 
is an organic one or dissolved in an 
organic solvent, it must be remem- 
bered to add a salt to make the so- 
lution an electrical conductor. 


So far, all of the suggested uses 


have been qualitative in nature, but 
Glazunow and Krivohlavy have sug- 
gested a procedure for making the 
method quantitative. The method 
proposed by these two men involves 
the electrographic determination of 
nickel in steel. These authors go 
into the theory of the passage of 
metallic ions into solution under, 
the action of an impressed voltage 
and derive an equation to express 
this mass of metal in terms of the 
current, the time during which the 
current flows, the cross-sectional 
area of the test specimen, the per: 
centages of nickel and iron in the 
test specimen, and their respective 
electrochemical equivalents. Using 
this equation on a series of known 
nickel steels, a series of curves is 
plotted in which the weight of 
nickel passing into solution is plotted 
against the percentage of nickel in 
the known specimen for various 
time intervals. The form of this set 
of curves is shown in Fig. 2. 

The number written on each of the 
curves denotes the time interval in 
seconds during which the current 
flowed. It can be seen that these 
are all straight lines. This is to be 
expected as it stands to reason that 
as the percentage of nickel in the 
series of known standards increases, 
the amount of nickel passing into 
solution will be directly proportional 
to the time and also to the percent- 
age of nickel in the test specimen. 
Therefore, if a filter paper saturated 
with a solution of dimethyl glyoxime 
and a little dilute acetic acid is 
placed between the known sample 
and the inert electrode, the nickel 
that enters the solution reacts to 
form a characteristic red precipitate 
of nickel dimethyl glyoxime and 
any iron entering the filter paper at 
the same time may be washed out 
with dilute acetic acid before wash- 
ing with water. 

Obviously the intensity of the red 
stain will be proportional to the 
time interval during which current 
flows and to the percentage of nickel 
in the known steel. It is only neces- 
sary to run a set of three or four 
spot tests on the unknown steel at 
various time intervals measured in 
seconds until a spot is produced for 
the unknown which exactly matches 
in color intensity one of the spots 
in the standard series for which 
both time interval and percentage 
of nickel are known. When the color 
intensity of two spots given equal 
time match, it is evident that the 
quantity of nickel is the same in 
both. If there were an exactly con- 
stant difference between the curves, 
the nickel content of the two steels 
would then be inversely propor- 
tional to the time intervals. This is 
perhaps not quite true so it is more 
advisable to use a graphic method 
of solution. 

Let us assume that for a certain 
unknown steel a spot was obtained 
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in 21 seconds of the same intensity 
as a spot requiring 30 seconds for a 
known steel containing 2.5 per cent 
nickel. A perpendicular is drawn on 
the percentage axis at 2.5 per cent 
nickel. From the intersection of this 
line with the 0-30 curve, a horizontal 
is drawn until it intersects an inter- 
polated or actually plotted 21 sec- 
ond line for the series of known 
steels. From this intersection a per- 
pendicular is erected on the percent- 
age axis. The intersection of this 
perpendicular on the axis corre- 
sponds to a nickel content of 3.4 per 
cent. If the inverse proportionality 
were assumed, the nickel content 
indicated would have been 3.56 per 
cent. The steel for which this spot 
was made actually contained 3.43 
per cent nickel by the usual analyt- 
ical methods—an extremely close 
check. These construction lines are 
shown in Fig. 2 as dotted lines. 
The quantitative application of 
this method may be extended to a 
variety of determinations. The only 
conditions necessary are, first, that 
a satisfactory reagent or set of re- 
agents be found to give a specific 
color reaction in the filter paper; 
and second the metallic alloy on 
which the determination is to be 
made be homogeneous at least in 
the range of compositions consid- 





ered. This last condition is very im- 
portant as it is evident that if one 
is dealing with a heterogeneous al- 
ley such as, for instance, an alloy 
containing a eutectic mixture, the 
rates of solution under the action 
of the electric current will no 
longer be uniform over the exposed 
cross section. For this reason, then, 
only alloys can be used which are 
composed of one homogeneous phase. 


Yagoda has gone one step furthei 
and made a suggestion which seems 
to give promise of being very use- 
ful. He suggests that the reagent 
producing the colored precipitate or 
yielding a colored precipitate on de- 
velopment be incorporated in a gela- 
tine film or other peptizing agent on 
paper much the same as the silver 
salt is incorporated in the ordinary 
photographic printing paper. The 
gelatin or other suitable peptizing 
agent causes the precipitate to form 
and persist in a state of subdivision 
in the colloidal range. This enables 
one to examine a print of a surface 
under magnification for the purpose 
of observing structural heterogene- 
ity. In using the ordinary print or 
filter paper already described, this 
is impossible due to the fibrous na- 
ture of the paper itself. Using this 
suggestion, Yagoda has obtained 
photographs showing the distribu- 





Quenching Crane Moves in Every Plane 





MOVING OF ANNEALING pots from furnace to quench in quickest possible time 
is the job of this quenching crane made by American Monorail Co., 13107 Athens 
avenue, Cleveland. Moving easily in every plane, it can serve a compact area 
containing four or more furnaces set by pairs at right angles facing the quenching 


machine. 


One man operates the crane by hand with a '-ton electric hoist to 


raise or lower a 900-pound counterweight which handles the 400-pound pots. 
Seven-foot arm for reaching into furnace is mounted by porter bar on swivelling 
truck. This allows rapid swinging of load 











tion of chlorides in various plant 
sections. Modifications of this tech- 
nique might be used to study struc- 
tural variations in heterogeneous 
alloys. 

A brief survey of the readily ac- 
cessible articles in the technical 
literature having a bearing on this 
subject may be of value. Qualitative 
Analysis by Spot Tests by Fritz 
Feig] appears in an English transla- 
tion from one of the German edi- 
tions and is of value in suggesting 
reagents that may be used for a va- 
riety of ions. 

Glazunow first reported on the 
technique of the electrographic 
method before the Eighth Interna- 
tional Congress of Applied Chemis- 
try in Paris in 1929 and is reported 
on page 2 of a special supplement of 
Chemie et Industrie volume 21. This 
article is in French. 

Glazunow and Krivohlavy report 
in volume 161, page 373, of the 
Zeitschrift fur Physicalishe Chemie, 
Part A, on the procedure for the 
quantitative determination of nickel 
in nickel steels. This article is 
printed in German. 

Clarke and Hermance report in 
volume 9, page 292, of the analytical 
edition of the Journal of Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry on the 
applicability of spot tests in general. 

Hermance describes the principles 
involved in these methods in an ar- 
ticle in the issue of the Bell Labora- 
tories Record, volume 18, page 269, 
and gives a number of beautiful 
color photographs illustrating appli- 
cations for the telephone industry. 

Jirkovsky published a summariz- 
ing article in Mikrochemie, volume 
15, page 331. This article, in German, 
lists the progress made in this field 
to the date it was written. 

Yagoda’s suggestion appears in 
volume 12, page 698 of the analytical 
edition of the Journal of Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry. 

A summarizing article bringing 
the subject to date appeared in the 
analytical edition of the Journal of 
Industrial and Engineering Chemis- 
try in October, 1941. This article is 
a section of a more complete article 
on Instrumental Methods of Chem- 
ical Analysis by Muller. 


Practice on Roofing 
Ternes Now in Print 


Printed copies of simplified prac- 
tice recommendation R30-42, “Roof- 
ing Ternes”, now are available ac- 
cording to the Division of Simplified 
Practice, National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Washington. These embody 
the current revision which elimi- 
nates four weights of coating 15, 25, 
30 and 32 pounds per double base 
box—leaving the 8, 20, and 40-pound 
coatings as the simplified list. 

Copies of the practice may be ob- 
tained from the Government Print- 
ing Office, for 5 cents each. 
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When you were turning out war equipment and 
parts in smaller numbers, Stainless Steel scrap 
losses in fabrication involved fewer pounds of 
vital metals. But now that output has leaped into 
mass production, scrap losses must be reduced to 


an absolute minimum. 


With nickel and chromium so precious to our war 
needs, it is vitally important that you check your 
fabricating methods at every point. Waste is ter- 
rifically expensive in loss of time and strategic 
materials. 


Helping to get the most out of every pound of 
Stainless Steel is a part of Carpenter's Wartime 
job. The knowledge and experience we have gained 
from pioneering the fabrication and use of Stainless 
Steels is now being offered to you. Let your 
Carpenter representative help you check your tools, 
dies and lubricants—to make sure your set-up is 
right for maximum production from a minimum 
of material. Meanwhile, here are specific sugges- 
tions to help you speed war production and con- 
serve material. Be sure to check these points in 
your plant now! Time is short. 


The Carpenter Stainless 

Selector Slide Chart can 

give you quick answers to 

your questions on the 

grades of Stainless to meet your requirements. 

It shows the machining, heat and corrosion resisting 
properties of each analysis of Stainless Steel. A note 
on your business letterhead will bring you a Slide 
Chart—free to Stainless Steel users in the U.S. A. 


arpenter STAINLESS STEELS 
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PRELIMINARY 
DEPOSITS OF 
WELD METAL 


. ++ approached from a study of forces encountered 





Fig ] (Above) — To 
avoid interior cracking, 
“double welding” first 
deposits weld metal on 
both plates as shown at 
A. Main weld B is then 
made between the orig- 
inal deposits This 
avoids an abrupt change 





A B. 
SOLID METAL 
(FULCRUM) 


in section 


Fig. 2. (Below)—Since 
point A has less metal 
surrounding it to carry 
off the heat of welding 
than does point B, it 
solidifies more slowly, 
even though it is weld- 
ed first. While A is still 
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—WELD 





DIRECTION OF WELDING 


molten, B has solidified 
and acts as a fulcrum 
about which the remain- 
jer of the plate draws 
together as the weld 
progresses. This, added 
to natural shrinkage of 
the cooling metal, tends 
to pull A apart 








FIRST, LET’S look at the cause of 
cracks. Obviously cracking results 
from the liberation of tensile 
stresses; otherwise there would be 
no cracking. Likewise, no cracking 
would occur if these stresses were 
absent or so slight as not to exceed 
the strength of the metal at any 
time during welding. Steel is first 
heated to the fusion temperature in 
welding. Then while the cooling 
and solidifying metal is at a white 
heat, it is devoid of ductility because 
although the individual grains have 
solidified, they do not cohere to each 
other. Any slight force will pull the 
grains apart, air will enter at the 
grain boundaries and what is 
termed a “heat crack” will occur. 

A study of the forces encounted 
in welding provides a basis for crack 
elimination. First of all, forces are 
developed through the expansion on 
heating and contraction on cooling. 
Secondly, residual stresses in the 
metal parts themselves may be lib- 
erated by the welding flame. Third- 


From a paper by A. K. Seemann, en- 
gineer, The Linde Air Products Co., New 
York, presented at annual meeting of 
the American Welding Society, Phila- 
delphia, October, 1941. 
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ly, stresses may be introduced in 
the welding operation. The majority 
of “heat cracks” fall into the first 
group; that is, those developed by 
expansion on heating and contrac- 
tion on cooling. Typical of this type 
of crack is the “edge crack,” which 
starts at an external edge of a part 
and follows the weld into the part. 


It is a matter of common experi- 
ence that when two pieces of sheet 
metal are butted together or when 
one is lapped over the other, they 
will come together in the first in- 
stance, or move together scissors- 
like in the second instance, when 
welded along the seam of the two 
edges. A crack is likely to start at 
the edge where the weld is begun. 
The following analysis of the forces 
at work is offered in explanation of 
a crack of this type. 

After the weld has progressed 
slightly from the starting point at 
the edge, two forces begin to oper- 
ate, both tending to stretch the 
metal at the point where the weld 
was begun. One of these forces is 
produced by the contraction of the 
solidifying metal. This of itself 
would tend to produce a crack. In 


addition, the weld metal just inside 
the starting point solidifies faster 
than the edge or starting point be- 
cause of the more rapid conduction 
of heat away from it by the adjacent 
metal. 

The air surrounding the free edge 
or starting point is a relatively slow 
cooling medium; consequently, while 
the initial point is still at a white 
heat the next interior stage has 
cooled to a yellow heat. In other 
words, the edge is lagging behind 
and is still in the tender or brittle 
condition when the adjacent stage 
along the weld is in the tough and 
ductile conditions. This intermedi- 
ate point acts as a fulcrum, so that 
the scissors-like action, which brings 
the edges of the seam _ together, 
tends to stretch the white-hot brittle 
starting point of the weld. Moreover, 
as already stated, the shrinkage is 
also stretching the same point, and 
if the combined effect is great 
enough, a crack occurs. The man- 
ner in which these forces act to pro 
duce cracking is shown in the 
sketch Fig. 2. 

The considerable amount of con- 
traction which occurs when metal 
freezes and cools is not generally 
appreciated. Not considering the con- 
traction of the cooling but still mol- 
ten metal, and starting instead at 
the moment of solidification, the 
metal shrinks about 5 per cent in 
volume in merely changing to the 
solid state. An additional contraction 
of almost 1 per cent then occurs be- 
fore the temperature has fallen to 
a yellow heat. Still another contrac- 
tion of 1 per cent takes place when 
the metal cools from a yellow heat 
to ordinary temperature. This sud- 
den and considerable contraction is 
only one of the stretching or crack- 
ing forces that must be controlled 
intelligently in welding. If the solidi- 
fying metal could stretch, it would 
not crack; or, if the adjacent parts 
could yield, the contraction could be 
compensated. 

Usually cracks are located in the 
base metal right at the edge of the 
weld. There are several reasons for 
this. The principal reason for this 
particular location is that the sec- 
tion is thinner than the weld and its 
shape changes more or less abruptly 
at this point. In the second place, 
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the base metal, because of its nature, 
is usually more tender at a white 
heat than the weld metal. Third, the 
thin section at the starting point on 
the edge remains hotter a trifle 
longer “than the thicker, reinforced 
section of the weld just inside the 
edge. This is especially true of the 
lap seam where the double thickness 
of base metal causes a more rapid 
cooling rate. 

An obvious remedy for the edge- 
type of crack has been recognized 
and adopted by some plants: name- 
ly, to begin the weld at some point 
on the seam and weld toward an 
outside edge rather than to start at 
an outside edge and weld inward 
along a seam. A slight compensat- 
ing compression is thus brought to 
bear on the weld. 

Sometimes the forces operating on 
a weld compensate or neutralize 
one another, and since the net result 
is zero, the metal is not stretched 
or cracked. In other words, although 
contraction always takes place, 
there may yet be forces of com- 
pression exerted in the surrounding 
areas which squeeze the contracting 
area. On the other hand, external 
conditions or a combination of cir- 
cumstances may be such as to exag- 
gerate the cracking tendency. The 
adjacent parts may be so rigid, 
either from their massiveness or be- 
cause of being held immovable, that 
pure contraction occurs, resulting in 
a crack. 

Conditions conducive to another 
type of cracking, known as interior 
cracking, can be overcome by a 
“double-welding” technique, which 
is particularly useful in joining thick 
material to thin material, such as a 
forging to a tube. Welding with this 
technique is performed in two steps. 
A deposit of weld metal is first made 
on both materials to be welded, as 
shown in Fig. 1 at A, following the 
outer limits of the proposed weld. 
The weld then is made, as shown 
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in Fig. 1 at B, care being taken to 
terminate the weld within the orig- 
inal deposits of weld metal. In this 
manner an abrupt change of sec- 
tion is avoided, cooling takes place 
less rapidly, and residual stresses 
in the base metal are removed prior 
to the welding operation. 

A weld is a casting, so good cast- 
ing practice is also good welding 
practice. In a foundry, for instance, 
the melting and casting procedures 
affect the tendency to produce heat 
cracks, and pouring is performed as 
near the solidifying temperature as 
practicable. The welding operator, 
then, should employ similar prin- 
ciples. The welding flame, through 
proper adjustment, should be slight- 
ly reducing or neutral, but in no 
event oxidizing. The rod should 
contain beneficial ingredients which 
will further assist in avoiding oxida- 
tion. For this reason a rod of the 
same composition as the base metal 
is seldom satisfactory. Likewise, the 
metal should not be overheated. 

Mention has already been made of 
the tensile stresses created by con- 
traction of metal on cooling. It may 
be convenient to compensate these 
forces mechanically or thermally. 
Jigs may be so designed that a 
slight compressive force is exerted 
during the welding operation, but ob- 
viously this force should not be of 
sufficient magnitude to cause upset- 
ting. If the parts to be welded are 
so positioned that end-wise move- 
ment is prevented, the local appli- 
cation of heat to the metal adjoin- 
ing the weld area produces compres- 
sive forces sufficient to compensate 
for the contraction and thus avoids 
tensile stress on the part during 
cooling. This can be accomplished 
by local heating with the blowpipe, 
or, as practiced in a few plants, by 
enveloping the weld in an oxy-hydro- 
gen flame. This expedient has the 
added advantage of insurance 
against oxidation, but has the obvi- 


Fig. 3—This welded joint of converging 

tubes joined to a special control fitting 

is strong, yet it adds a minimum 
amount of weight to the structure 


ous disadvantage of increased weld- 
ing costs. Entirely satisfactory re- 
sults are obtainable by local pre- 
heating with a properly adjusted 
oxy-acetylene flame. 

Local preheating also serves to 
eliminate another cause of crack- 
ing. Tubing and sheet metal are not 
always stress-free prior to welding. 
This condition is brought about by 
such cold-working operations as 
straightening, bending, forming, and 
rolling. Residual stresses resulting 
from these operations are not usual- 
ly uniformly distributed, and in lo- 
calized areas may be sufficiently 
great to cause cracking if they are 
released during welding. Preheating 
these areas locally to a dull red 
will relieve the major residual 
stresses, and can be performed as 
a part of the welding operation. 

There is a third cause of cracking 
which is relatively unimportant but 
which should be considered during 
examination of any cracked parts. 
If at the conclusion of the welding 
operation the part is stressed while 
hot, cracking may occur. Such prac- 
tices as dropping parts out of jigs, 
careless or rough handling, and use 
of improperly designed jigs may 
cause enough stress to cause crack- 
ing. 

In review, then, there are three 
kinds of cracks: (1) those which 
originate from the heat of welding, 
(2) those which result from stresses 
which reside in the metal and are 
released by welding and, (3) those 
which are introduced after welding. 
Understanding of the principles un- 
derlying each cause will enable the 
designer or operator to prevent 
their occurrence. 


GE To Distribute Film 
Series on Welding 


To speed up war production train- 
ing, the Visual Instruction section 
of General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., has taken over Raphael 
G. Wolff’s color film series, “Inside 
of Arc Welding”, for noncommercial 
distribution to schools and other 
instruction groups. 

The first picture in the series, 
“Fundamentals”, was recently com- 
pleted at the Wolff studios in Hol- 
lywood. Five additional subjects are 
now in script, with the whole series 
scheduled to be completed by June. 

Subjects to be covered by the 
films are flat arc welding, horizon- 
tal are welding, flat and horizontal 
alternating-current welding, verti- 
cal are welding and overhead arc 
welding. 
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owt does and Owes. 


OY. must have steel to do your part for Victory. 


To take care of your needs, our plants are running 
day and night at capacity. Our men and women are 
AT WORK. We are busy producing our share of 


steel that America must have. 


Is there enough steel for Victory? We say-- Yes. 
We believe the nation’s present difficulties with this 
critical material will be solved by cooperation between 
all users and producers, as partners for Victory. 


When we at Youngstown look at your needs for 
steel, we try to put ourselves into your shoes; when 
you view the producer’s problems, won’t you try 


our shoes? 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


25-32E 
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ALLOY-CLAD 


Conservation of strategic nonferrous metals is afforded by a proc- 
ess new in this country of copper and copper-alloy cladding steel 


sheets. 


Ductility is superior to that of base metal. 


Preparations 


being made to clad with brass, gilding metal and stainless steel 


FOLLOWING the recently com- 
pleted installation of special produc- 
tion facilities, Follansbee Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, is now manufacturing 
copper and cupro-nickel clad steel 
by a process new in the United 
States, but in extensive use in sev- 
eral European countries. 

Under the practice of Follansbee, 
W. Va., a forged and rolled steel 
slab, Fig. 4, first is coated electro- 
lytically, as shown in Fig. 1, after 
which the cladding sheet is applied. 
The slab then is charged into a 
special electric furnace chamber of 
the bell type, shown in Fig. 2, using 
an atmospheric gas which is inert 
to the material to be treated. The 
charge then is subjected simultane- 
ously to high pressure and the appli- 
cation of accurately controlled and 
scheduled electric heat. Thus the 
whole charge is homogeneously 
fused into units, commonly known 
as platines, of a steel base and clad- 
ding surfaces, each of which is 
separated by thin layers of dissimi- 
lar material. From these platines are 
produced the finished sheets by Rot 
rolling, cold rolling and finishing. 
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The clad sheet is even and smooth, 
with the clad surface ranging from 
5 to 20 per cent, thus increasing the 
availability of strategic nonferrous 
metals, by as much as 80 to 95 per 
cent. The thickness of the cladding 
is governed by the service require- 
ments of the fabricator. From ex- 
haustive tests made of the clad ma.- 
terial, it possesses a ductility su- 
perior to that of the base material, 
withstanding any stress up to the 
breaking point of the base to which 
it is clad. Test specimens of the ma- 
terial are shown in Fig. 3. The 
cladding may be applied to one or 
both sides of the sheets, again de- 
pending upon the service required. 

Follansbee is currently producing 
sheets in 36 x 96 inch maximum 
sizes, and in gages ranging from % 
to 28, inclusive. A variety of obvi- 
ous applications include bullet 
jackets, electrical housings, utensils 
and containers. 

In addition to cladding with cop- 
per or copper alloys, the Follans- 
bee production will include cladding 
with brass, gilding metal, and stain- 
less steel. 
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" .and KEEP YOUR POWDER DRY /” 


Is was in 1642 that Oliver 
Cromwell admonished his never defeated 
British army, the lronsides; “Put your 
trust in God, and keep your powder 
dry.”’ That order applies eeually today 
as when soldiers carried powder borns. 


... FIBREEN is Keeping America’s 
“Powder” Dry on Land and at Sea — 


Powder, today, means shells, grenades, and bombs—and also 
planes, tanks, food, clothing, radios, range finders, surgical 
equipment, medicines and chemicals, electrical supplies; in 
fact, all the complicated equipment of modern warfare. 


Damage to any of this material while in storage or in transit, 
while exposed on shipping platforms or yards, at docks or 
at supply dumps, can be just as disastrous, today, as water 
in the powder horns of Cromwell’s musket men in 1642. 
FIBREEN is doing its part in providing safe packing 
and protection for goods of war. It’s tough and strong. 


i. 


ce SERVING INDUSTRY, CONSTRUCTION AND AGRICULTUR 





It’s waterproof. Used as a liner or wrapping, it furnishes 
vital protection, guarding against damage by rain, dirt, 
sea water, salt air, and long exposure to all kinds of 
weather from extreme heat to freezing cold. 

FIBREEN is a pliable, rugged paper—reenforced by wire- 
tough, closely spaced fibres running crosswise and length- 
wise — embedded in two layers of asphalt, between two 
layers of strong kraft. It’s inexpensive—an effective replace- 
ment for packing fabrics and materials no longer available. 


FIBREEN is available to those in essential industries. If 
your product is in this class, write explaining what you 
make, and how it is now packed. We'll try to help you. 


THE SISALKRAFT co. 


Manufacturers of Sisalkraft, Fibreen, Sisal-X, Sisaltape and Copper-Armored Sisalkrafi 
[O03 ‘Ww. WaCa Ba DRIVE « CHICAGO. ILL. 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO LONDON SYDNEY 
In Canada Write to Alexander Murray & Co., Limited, at 
Montreal + Toronto + Halifax + Saint John + Winnipeg + Vancouver 
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WELDING 


Domestic 


Oil Furnaces 


BOTH DESIGN and fabrication of 
steel domestic oil-fired furnaces at 
General Electric’s Bloomfield, N. J., 
plant are approached with a view to 
making most efficient use of weld- 
ing processes. Arc and resistance 
welding are used. The choice for a 
particular piece of work depends on 
several important factors: Quality 
and speed of the process; volume of 
production; initial cost, maintenance 
and depreciation of equipment; and 
labor costs. 

The construction of steam and hot 
water boilers is controlled by the 
ASME low-pressure heating boiler 
code, which specifies minimum thick- 
ness of shell plates, heads and tubes. 


All shell plates must be a mini- 
mum of %-inch in thickness, while 
all heads must be a minimum of 
5/16-inch in thickness, and tubes 
must have a wall thickness of at 
least ys-inch. These thicknesses are 
governed primarily by corrosion and 
are not necessary for strength re- 


quirements. With adequate produc- 
tion, it becomes economical to re- 
sistance flash weld the longitudinal 
seams of the cylindrical shells. The 
attachment of heads to these shells 
by means of flash welding would re- 
quire flanged heads to form a butt 
joint, and very accurate alignment 
of the %-inch shell to the 5/16-inch 
head. In this case it appeared more 
economical and practical to use arc 
welding because of the greater 
flexibility of the process where ac- 
curate alignment is difficult to ob- 
tain. Are welding is also used for 
joining the integral parts and for 
attaching the fittings to the outer 
surface. 

The steam and hot water boilers 
are designed to consist essentially 
of a vertical cylindrical combustion 
chamber surrounded by water on all 


Fig. 1—Flash welding of outer shell of boiler 


By J. E. WAUGH 


Manufacturing General Department 


General Electric Co. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


sides and top, having a dry bottom 
and an outer shell to confine the 
water around the combustion cham- 
ber. In some cases an inner “bustle 
ring” or water chamber is included 
for additional capacity. Seven dif- 
ferent combinations of units and 
sizes provide a similar number of 
different ratings. 

The cylindrical shells composing 
the combustion chambers and outer 
shells vary from 18.5 inches in diam- 
eter by 30 inches long to an ellipse 
having a minor axis of 27 inches 
and a major axis of 30 inches by 
49.5 inches long. These shells are 
all %-inch thick and, with the excep- 
tion of the longest sizes, are flash 
welded in a standard mechanically 
operated 1000-kilovolt-ampere flash 
welder of the type commonly used 
in barrel manufacture. The flashing 


When pressure is released, the 


clamping jaws at the front of the machine are swung into a horizontal position 
to permit removal of the shell 
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and upset time vary from 15 sec- 
onds for the smaller to 25 seconds 
for the larger cylinders. A total of 
approximately %-inch of material is 
consumed in the flash and upset. The 
upset pressure is calculated to be of 
the order of 100,000 pounds. Due to 
the distribution of the cross section 
of the joint, it is necessary to carry 
the welding current slightly into the 
upset period. The flash is removed 
from the shells by means of manual 
chipping. 

From this point the boilers are 
completely arc welded as a straight- 
line production job. A _ floor-type 
roller conveyor extends the entire 
length of the line with welding 
booths, each 10 feet square, along 
the line. The various assembly, 
welding, and testing operations are 
performed in these booths, each 


booth being equipped with an alter- 
nating-current welding transformer. 

Wherever possible on welding 
operations the work is placed on 
positioning equipment to obtain the 
advantages of better appearance 
and better quality at higher welding 
speeds through the use of larger 
diameter electrodes and higher cur- 
rents. For these operations, an elec- 
trode of the General Electric W24 
type of “flat and horizontal posi- 
tion” electrode is used, %“-inch diam- 
eter at 300 to 340 amperes producing 
approximately a 5/16-inch fillet weld 
at 8 to 10 inches per minute travel 
speed. 

It is not necessary for the operator 
to maintain a physical length of 
are once it has been established. 
Since the flux coating of the elec- 
trode is insulated, its “cupping” 
characteristic provides the correct 
arc length so the operator can rest 
the tip of the electrode against the 
work continually during the weld- 
ing, allowing the electrode to ad- 
vance along the seam as it is con- 
sumed. This produces approximate- 
ly an inch of weld per inch of elec- 
trode. 

If a second or subsequent passes 
were required, it would be necessary 
for the operator to maintain a 
physical length of arc for these 
passes. For this work, the parts 
are mounted on the positioning 
equipment with the turntable in a 
horizontal plane. The table is next 
tilted manually to a 45-degree angle 
and then driven by a variable speed 
motor at welding speeds. The oper- 
ator controls the speed of rotation 
by means of a foot switch. 

In the case of subassemblies, such 
as the inner water chamber, the 


work is light enough to be handled 
manually from the floor conveyor to 
the positioner. As these assemblies 
increase in size through the addi- 
tion of the combustion chamber and 
later the outer shell, they are swung 
into place on the positioning fixture 
by jib cranes. To obtain maximum 
efficiency and relieve the welder 
from fatiguing assembly operations, 
the assembly operations are segre- 
gated from the welding operations 
whenever possible along the line. 
Minor assembly and tacking opera- 
tions are done while work is on the 
conveyor. Major operations are done 
with work removed from the con- 
vevor. 

For the necessary connections be- 
tween the inner and outer units, such 
as flue connections, sight door and 
burner sleeve as well as for external 
fittings, both ys and %-inch diameter 
electrodes of the “all position” type 
are used at 200 to 220 amperes and 
280 to 300 amperes, respectively. In 
many cases the use of \%-inch elec- 
trode is impractical because of the 
relatively short welds of constantly 
changing contour. The predominant 
size of weld is a 5/16-inch fillet, join- 
ing “% and 5/16-inch plate. 

Each boiler is subjected to a 60- 
pound hydrostatic test at three dif- 
ferent stages of manufacture. A 
final test is conducted for an insur- 
ance company inspector who puts 
the ASME boiler code stamp of ar- 
proval on the boiler. 

The construction of the warm air 
line of furnaces is not yet regulated 
by any code, so manufacturers are 
free to use any plate thickness de- 
sired. Here again arc welding plays 
the major role, being used on all 


(Please turn to Page 105) 


Fig. 2—Combustion and outer shell assembly of steam and hot water boiler 
showing flash welded longitudinal seam and arc welded sight door and top plate 


Fig. 3—Combustion chamber assembly of steam and hot water boiler mounted on 
motor operated welding positioner 


Fig. 4—Resistance welded fins, arc welded secondaries and flue passes on com- 
bustion chamber and secondary heat transfer surface assembly of warm air furnace 
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MIiGH-ERON CHARGES 


Need for charging more molten iron at American open-hearth shops is becoming 
more urgent because of the scrap supply 


HANDLING of high-iron charges 
is, to my mind, the major problem 
confronting the open-hearth produc- 
ers today. The scrap shortage is per- 
manent and we will never again, ex- 
cept in scattered instances, return to 
the operating conditions that we 
have heretofore considered normal. 
We are dipping exhaustively into 
our normally future scrap supplies 
and thereby, for the present, partial- 
ly staving off the problem and main- 
taining production. This is proper 
because now is the critical time 
while we wait for the product of the 
new blast furnaces. It is also a time 
we must take advantage of to work 
out what we are going to do when 
high-iron charges are the normal 
condition. 

High-iron charges may be spoken 
of as a ratio of iron to scrap, or the 
iron proportion may be based on 
the total metallic charge, including 
the iron in the ore. It makeg con- 
siderable difference because the ore 
used, with any given ratio of iron 
to scrap, varies considerably. Sili- 
con in the iron, the nature of the 
ore, the quality of the scrap, depth 
of bath, speed of the furnace and 
the grade of steel being made, are 
the principal factors affecting the 


This paper was presented at the an- 
nual conference of the Open-Hearth Com- 
mittee, Iron and Steel Division, Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining and Metallur- 
gical Engineefs, Netherland Plaza hotel, 
Cincinnati, April 16-17. 
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amount of ore used in the charge. 

From the open-hearth operators’ 
point of view, the ratio of hot metal 
to scrap is the most informative 
basis for discussion because it elim- 
inates local conditions and classifies 
clearly the basis they are working 
on. 
For example, if the percentage of 
hot metal based on hot metal and 
scrap is 70, the makeup of a charge, 
under a fixed set of conditions with 
the only variable being silicon in the 
iron, will be: 


Hot metal, Iron from 
Silicon, % % Scrap, % ore, % 
0.70 65.5 28.0 6.5 
1.00 63.7 27.3 9.0 
1.30 62.3 26.7 11.0 


A difference in the grade of scrap 
under these conditions will, between 
good heavy melting and light rusty 
scrap, represent a difference of 8 
per cent in the amount of ore 
charged, with silicon in the iron at 



























in 
Open-Hearth 


Practice 


By LEWIS B. LINDEMUTH 


Consulting Engineer 
140 Cedar Street 
New York 


1.00 per cent. For accounting pur- 
poses, however, the inclusion of the 
iron in the ore in the “metallic 
charge” is necessary. Unless other- 
wise stated, the percentage of hot 
metal in this discussion will mean 
the percentage in relation to pig 
and scrap only. 

Sixteen years ago in Australia 20 
per cent scrap, 80 per cent hot-metal, 
and hematite ore containing a fair 
percentage of lumps were available 
for charging. The practice at that 
time was to charge sufficient lime- 
stone to make a slag without a “run- 
off.” This meant a slag volume of 
about 30 per cent. In order to pro- 
duce at a rate consistent with United 
States practice, the furnaces were 
driven, which resulted in abnormal- 
ly short furnace lives and high fuel. 
Hot metal analysis follows: 


Cc — 3.85% 
Mn — 2.25% 

Si — 0.75—1.25 
P — 0.08-0.10 
Ss — 0.04 


The duplex process was considered 
but given up because of several ob- 





Table I—Analysis of Typical Run-Off Slags 
RICHARD THOMAS—REDBOURN WORKS 


CaO Solubility of 


Heat No. Fe Sio, P,O; CaO P,O; P,O;—% 

F-212 ite 10.5 16.0 21.5 29.0 1.34 26.71 
Same 25’ later in 16.0 25.7 34.0 1.71 84.62 
Same—end run-off .. 9.2 11.6 16.8 36.8 2.18 84.35 

8.0 14.8 17.2 33.0 1.91 90.63 

18.5 10.0 21.1 28.1 1.33 32.60 

18.0 9.5 22.2 28.5 1.28 34.41 

14.5 12.0 18.7 28.6 1.52 41.72 

21.2 10.2 18.8 31.4 1.66 92.61 

LYSAGHTS—NORMANBY PARK WORKS 

H-591 . 25.7 14.8 18.8 12.4 0.66 18.0 
H-469 28.5 14.5 19.0 11.5 16.0 
G-345 31.4 11.5 19.6 8.4 22.0 
G-275 29.8 16.7 19.5 18.1 26.0 
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PIG CASTING MACHINE 


Breakdowns and delays on your pig machine add 
rapidly to casting costs. Bailey design cuts these 


delays to a minimum . . . cuts your casting costs 
to rock bottom. 

No more traveling wheels . . . but stationary, 
roller-bearing, idler wheels support the new 
Bailey 24"'-link mold-chain which has only half 
as many moving ports . . . one-quarter as many 
points of wear. Special high manganese steel pins 
and bushing in the links take all the wear .. . are 
quickly replaceable when necessary . . . and 
because there is no friction except when the links 
are passing over the sprockets, motion and wear 
is minimized. 

Every feature of the Bailey Stationary Wheel 
Pig Casting Machine is designed to give maximum 
speed and flexibility in casting, long continuous 
service under top-speed operating conditions and 
an absolute minimum of maintenance. 

Why not have a Bailey engineer go over these 
facts with you or write for the descriptive bulletin 
today? 





WILLIAM M. BAILEY COMPANY | 


ENGINEERS 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Table Il—Data on High-Iron Charges in Basic Open-Hearth Practice 
RATIO OF SCRAP te ‘4 a IN THE CHARGE 











— — 40 : 60 —-—_—___-_ ————_ : 20 : 830 ———_ 
Silicon Metallic Ingots Metallic Ingots Metallic Ingots 
in hot- Per cent charge % from 1-ton Per cent charge % from 1-ton Per cent charge % from 1-ton 
metal, % ore pig &scrap pig & scrap ore Pig &scrap pig & scrap ore pig&scrap pig & scrap 
0.40... 6.0 103.0 0.945 10.1 105.1 0.955 14.5 107.8 0.979 
0.60 6.9 103.5 wadtl 11.5 105.8 teas 16.0 108.0 per 
0.80 8.3 104.7 one 13.0 106.5 17.8 108.9 
1.00 10.0 105.0 ‘i 15.0 107.5 20.0 110.0 
aoa 12.0 106.0 0.970 - * ‘ . 














jections. One of these, the high man- 
ganese, was not disclosed to not be 
a major objection until about 1936, 
when tests made at South Chicago 
revealed that 2 per cent manganese 
could be blown without major diffi- 
culty. By that time the high iron 
charge was working so satisfactorily 
and economically, that there ap- 
peared little or nothing to be gained 
in cost with the duplex process. 
Australian open-hearth proceeding 
today is as foolproof as any open- 
hearth process can be, and they 
would consider it a hardship to have 
to go to a 50 per cent scrap charge. 
Ratings of their basic stationary fur- 
naces and size of heats follow: 


Length 

Rated Size between 

Furnace capac- heats knuckles, 
No. ity, g.t. tapped, g.t. ft. 
10 65 120 34 
3 100 140 36 

4 150 150 4 

2 175 250 44 
1 200 300 46 


Annual production, 2,100,000 gross tons 
ingots. Ingot yield, 89.0 per cent. 


On account of the size of the heats 
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Percent of Ore to Charge 
Based on the weight of Scrap + Hot-Metal 


A, @@ per cent hot metal; B, 70 per cent 
hot metal; C, 80 per cent hot metal 
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for the size of the furnaces, these 
baths would all be considered deep. 

Charging .procedure under present 
practice using a runoff slag, 80 per 
cent hot metal and 20 per cent scrap, 
follows: 


1. A thin layer of scrap is charged on 
the bottom for the purpose of pre- 
venting stone from sticking. 

2. Limestone next. 5%% of stone re- 
gardless of silicon in iron. (Burned 
lime is not satisfactory.) 

3. Lump ore, nothing under 1”. The 
amount of ore depends upon silicon 
in iron and other considerations. 

4. The balance of the scrap. 

A heating interval of 2+ hours for the 

smaller furnaces, and 3+ hours for the 

larger ones. 

5. All of the hot-metal 
possible. 


as rapidly as 


One of the essential considera- 
tions is to secure a complete runoff 
slag before the lime starts to come 
up. Whatever is done in the way of 
charging times, sequences, hot- 
metal additions, etc., must be done 
to further this objective. After the 
slag settles down, the finishing of 
the heat is about the same as any 
other. 

The interval between charging 
the scrap and adding hot metal is 
such that the scrap is heated to 
above the temperature of the hot 
metal. It is the point where the ex- 
posed scrap is dripping fairly freely. 

The ore by then should be heated 
clear through the pile, but the lime- 
stone should not have been calcined 
to any great extent. When the hot 
metal is added, all of it should go 
into the furnace without delay be- 
tween ladles. 10 to 20 minute inter- 
vals should be ample time, but 
sooner if possible. 

When the metal first is added it 
usually lies quiet for several min- 
utes during the beginning of oxida- 
tion of the silicon. When the carbon 
reaction starts, the slag boils up un- 
til it gets above the slag hole level 
where it runs from the furnace. This 
reaction lasts for 30 to 45 minutes, 
after which the slag settles down. 

During this boiling interval, all 
of the slag possible must be given 
a chance to get out of the furnace, 
which means that the slag hol. 
should be large enough for a fast 
flow. The “hunch” holes, which I 
have seen in this country, are en- 


Graph showing amount of charge ore 
for different percentages of hot metal, 
for silicon content of hot metal and for 
different grades of scrap 












tirely inadequate. The holes should 
preferably be flat on the bottom side 
and 18 inches or more long, and so 
arranged that the level can be al- 
tered by building up with dolomite 
or tearing down to correspond with 
the condition of the furnace bottom. 

A round slag hole, large enough 
to take off the slag in the time avail- 
able, permits metal to run out with 
the slag. The 250-ton furnaces have 
two slag holes, one on each side of 
the tap hole, but far enough away 
not to interfere with tapping. The 
slag hole should be about 6 inches 
higher than the level of the meta! 
in the furnace when the heat is 
melted. The slag holes on all of the 
Australian furnaces are on the tap- 
ping side and the slag runs into 
thimbles in the pit. A man is sta- 
tioned at the slag hole during the 
entire run-off period to keep the 
slag flowing properly or to raise 
the levei if metal comes over. 


Charge Ore 


Equally important with procedure 
is the physical condition of the 
charge ore. Lumps or the equiva- 
lent is the only form that has been 
possible to use. The reason being 
that a pile of fine ore cannot be 
heated in the open-hearth furnace 
within a time which would permit 
maintaining a normal production 
rate. 


In this country the lake ores are 
fine and also contain considerable 
moisture. During the interval be- 
tween charging and adding hot met- 
al it is not heated sufficiently to 
drive off this moisture. Hot metal 
poured in on this results in one or 
more of the following, in varying 
degrees: 

1. Violent “blows.” 

2. Chilling the heat, 
it. 

3. Floating the ore out with the 
off slag, lowering the yield. 

4. Finally melting at almost any 
bon content. 

5. Damage to the furnace bottom by 
having a high silica finishing slag, 
due to an interrupted run-off slag. 


thereby delaying 


run- 


car- 


.Fine ore, even though not wet, 
is still impossible to heat except 
on the surface of the pile. This 
results in “blows”. They are usual- 
ly much less violent than with wet 
ore, but are frequently deferred, 
often as much as several hours af- 
ter the hot-metal addition. 

At times heats about ready to 
tap and which have been ored, sud- 


(Please turn to Page 109) 
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Ohio Seamlegs lubing geatrd ugo noviline 76 meet vital 


ROW hegpondibihied- @ @ @ Performance under fire . . . to that end steel tubing can 
make a most vital contribution to the production of firearms. It accounts for the variety of applications to firearms 
manufacture for which Ohio Seamless Tubing is now being used. Nor is accuracy the whole story. The rest is 
speed in manufacture—more guns, faster! That means geared-up routine to help meet ever-increasing demands of 
top-rating priorities. Precise machining to close tolerances, uniform workability, accurate sizes and gauges, smooth 
surfaces inside and out—all these qualities make for high speed production. So when the Army and Navy specify 
that tubing must be straight, sound, clean, and free from pits, scores, and other surface imperfections of any nature, 
Ohio Seamless Tubing can fill those requirements at a far greater pace than ever before. All this adds up to a vast 
new experience in the manufacture of Ohio Seamless Tubing to help you meet post-war reconstruction requirements. 
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Tighten A Job Once 





ERLOCK IT the first time 


WITH THE WASHER THAT HAS THE EDGE 
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The battle-cry of production is “Get it right the first time.” 
These are times when a job can't be fussed over, tightened 
and retightened—or serviced every 60 days. 

Your job is done only when it is EverLocked . . . with a 
score of sharp edges braced against vibration .. . dug in 
for the duration. 

The higher your priority . . . the surer it is your assem- 
blies should be held with EverLock Washers—and the 
faster we can fill orders. 

Send for a trial quantity, or write for the handy catalog 
illustrated below. 
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AN EXAMPLE of the present 
trend toward use of built-in han- 
dling equipment to facilitate proc- 
essing machine operations is a 3- 
station revolving indexing table 
that handles work in and out of a 
3column hydraulic press manufac- 
tured by Williams, White & Co., 
Moline, Il., and shown in Figs. 1 
and 2. This table permits one man 
to load work into dies and another 
to remove formed work from dies 
while the press ram descends auto- 
matically to form work at a third 
station. This greatly increases pro- 
duction of the press since it does 
not have to remain idle while being 
loaded and unloaded. 

The table is 102 inches in diam 
eter and is fitted around one col- 
umn of the press. It passes over 
the press bed and is arranged so 
when ram descends the force is 
transmitted through the table to 
the bed. Table can be set to work 
stopping at three stations each 120 
degrees apart or at two stations 
180 degrees apart. 

When the press is set for the 3 
station operation, each of the two 
operators has a floor-type push- 
button. These can be seen in Fig. 
1. They are connected in series 
so that both must be actuated be- 
fore the automatic press cycle 
starts. When work has been load- 
ed upon the empty die or dies at 
the first station and formed work 
stripped from die or dies at the 
third station, operators press push- 
buttons and table automatically in- 











Fig. 2—(Right)—Closeup of revolving table in operation 
degrees automatically as soon as the first operator removes the formed work from 
the die and the second operator has reloaded the die at his station, the indexing 
movement being started by the operator pressing a pushbutton at each station 


ROTARY INDEXING PRESS FEED 


- ++» speeds blanking and forming operations in aircraft manufac- 


ture by positioning work under ram automatically. Ram then is 


operated in proper sequence by the automatic controls. 


System 


is equally applicable to a wide range of other press operations using 
universal rubber female die on press ram 


dexes 120 degrees so that work 
just loaded into die at first station 
is moved to second station, which 
is under the press ram; formed 
work from ram comes to third 
station to be stripped from dies, 
and empty dies move from third 
station to first station where they 
are ready to be reloaded. 


As the table indexes, it passes 
over an indexing pin and then 
backs up against it. This motion 
energizes the solenoid control of 
the press, which starts the down 
movement of the press ram. The 
backing-up feature of the table 
against the pin is a patented con- 
struction which permits fast travel 
of the table to the work and yet 
eliminates any possibility of shock 
due to overcoming inertia of the 
table against a stop. The back-up 
motion of the table is produced 
by the same forward-motion motor 
but with extra resistance thrown 
in the power circuits to slow down 
the movement. 

After the press solenoid has been 
tripped for a down stroke, auto- 
matic controls operate to build 
up maximum pressure, to reverse 


Fig. 1—(Left, below)—Operator setting up 3-column hydraulic press which features 
revolving work table to carry work under press ram automatically 


The table indexes 120 


ram, and to return it to top ol 
stroke, where automatic cycle ends. 
As the ram descends, ascends and 
then stops, first and third stations 
are being loaded and unloaded by 
the two operators. Fig. 2 shows 
die being loaded by operator at 
right and completed work being 
removed at left. Ram has formed 
piece at second station and cycle 
has ended, to be repeated only 
when both operators have complet- 
ed their tasks and again pressed 
their pushbuttons. This’ timing 
sequence is necessary as the bulk 
of the time between press strokes 
is required by operators stripping 
formed pieces from the die or dies 
and placing new blanks on the 
other die or dies. 

The press illustrated is in opera 
tion in a west coast aircraft plant 
It has a capacity of 1200 tons on 
the main ram with travel at this 
tonnage of 12.7 inches per minute. 
But two speeds are provided so unit 
can also exert 390 tons at a travei 
speed of 40 inches per minute. At 
rapid traverse or no load, ram speed 
is 550 inches per minute. The work 
shown can be done at four cycles 
per minute when pressing at the 


maximum of 1200 tons. The 2-ton- 
nage feature can be _ utilized to 
allow faster operation at lowe: 


pressure for it will permit five 

cycles of the press per minute, at 

a maximum pressure of 400 tons. 
(Please turn to Page 106) 














A GREAT CHANGE has taken 
place in American industry. The 
use of most metals ordinarily em- 
ployed in electroplating is prohibited 
except for ordnance work. No long- 
er can we apply on ordinary articles 
a copper-nickel-chromium plate to 
protect steel against corrosion. 

What metals can be used to re- 
place electrodeposits of nickel, chro- 
mium, copper, tin, cobalt, zinc, cad- 
mium, etc., is the question asked by 
many manufacturers today. The an- 
swer will be found in the electromo- 
tive series shown in Table I. 

Lithium, rubidium and potassium 
are too active, too expensive and 
have very little mechanical strength. 
The same comment applies to 


strontium, barium, calcium and so- 


SILVER PLATING 


+ +++ @8 @ substitute coating in the present emergency 


dium. The next three (magnesium, 
aluminum and beryllium) are very 
interesting because they are com- 
paratively strong and light. How- 
ever, they cannot be plated from 
aqueous solutions. Therefore, they 
cannot be considered from the point 
of view of plating. 

Uranium is too expensive, is 
heavy and white colored. Deposi- 
tion of this element is rather dif- 
ficult also. Manganese can be de- 
posited from aqueous solutions. It 
is being done commercially today. 
However, the material tarnishes 
quickly in the atmosphere. This 
alone would eliminate the metal 
from the plating plant. 

Zine and chromium are both plat- 
able elements but it is difficult to 
obtain these materials in large quan- 
tities without top priority ratings 
today. Chromium can be used in 
extremely thin deposits, but an in- 
termediate plate is desired. Gallium 
is a rare metal belonging to the alu- 
minum group which is expensive 
and limited in amounts available. 
Also it has a low melting point of 
29.75 degrees Cent. Iron comes next, 
but it is the one material which we 
are desirous of protecting. 

Cadmium can be used for plat- 
ing many base materials, but it can- 
not be considered due to priorities. 
Indium is a soft rare metal of the 
zinc group selling for $7 per ounce. 
It can be cut with the finger nail. 
It does have some industrial appli- 
cation when used in conjunction 
with silver. However, this use in- 
volves a_ heat-treating operation 
which is not desired. This material 
does have possibilities, however. 

Thallium, a rare metal, is related 
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to lead, being somewhat softer and 
more active. It will tarnish in the 
air and its salts are poisonous. Co- 
balt, nickel and tin are all on strict 
priorities. Lead is generally too 
soft for protective coatings, its salts 
are poisonous and the metal read- 
ily oxidizes in the atmosphere. The 
material is hard to clean and has a 
tendency to aid in the production 
of poorly adherent deposits. How- 
ever, this material does have pos- 
sibilities for some uses. 

Hydrogen is a gas. Antimony, 
bismuth and arsenic all are brittle 
in the pure state. Antimony and 
arsenic are also very poisonous. Cop- 
per, again, cannot be considered be- 
cause of priorities. Polonium or 
radium F is just a laboratory curi- 
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osity and cannot be considered as a 
commercial possibility. 

Silver is an interesting metal that 
is available in appreciable quanti- 
ties. Too, it can be deposited from 
several types of solutions. It is sell- 
ing for approximately $0.37 an 
ounce. This material is being pro- 
duced in increasing quantities be- 
cause it is a by-product of the cop- 
per, zinc and lead industries. Silver 
definitely offers important possibil- 
ities. Palladium, platinum and gold 
can be deposited, but they are en- 
tirely too expensive for commercial 
consideration. 

Looking over the series it will be 
seen that there are only two metals 
which can be seriously considered. 
These are lead and silver. Lead is 
under some restrictions and pos- 
sibly will become harder to obtain 
for commercial use. It is also 
rather soft and has a tendency to 
drag when being buffed. The salts 
are poisonous and the plate must be 
used with discretion. Too, the plated 
coating itself is rather dark and 
marks almost everything that con- 
tacts it. Such properties make lead 
a poor possibility for general ap- 
plication. 

Silver coatings, on the other hand, 
have a most attractive appearance 
either polished or unbuffed. This 
element has intrigued man for cen- 
turies. The warmth of sterling sil- 
ver is universally known and appre. 


ciated. The metal can be deposit- 
ed from both acid and cyanide baths 
comparatively easily. Since the pro- 
duction of silver is ahead of con- 
sumption, its price of $0.37 an ounce 
may be lowered still further. 

The total silver produced in the 
Western hemisphere in 1941 was 
over 200,000,000 fine ounces. (1) 
From these statistics it can be seen 
that here is one metal which shows 
a surplus. To be sure, it is not very 
much when considered in tons, but 
a pound of silver will cover a large 
area when used as an electrodepos- 
ited coating. 

From this information it would 
appear safe to say that silver is go- 
ing to take the place of commercial 
nickel, cadmium, zinc, tin and per- 
haps other electrodeposited coat- 
ings. With this in view, a resume 
of silver plating will be given which, 
it is hoped, will act as a guide to 
those hoping for substitutes for met- 
als which have enlisted in the war 
effort. 

Silver has an atomic weight of 
107.88, a melting point of 960.5 de- 
grees Cent., a specific gravity of 
10.5 and a valence of one. It is 
both malleable and ductile. The pure 
metal is the whitest metal known to 
man and possesses a beautiful soft 
luster which is exceptionally pleas- 
ing. The electrical and heat conduc- 
tivities of this metal are above all 
others. The material is unaffected 
by oxygen but is readily attacked by 
sulphur compounds which produce 
the well known silver tarnish, 
Ags. 

This metal can be deposited from 
aqueous solutions with*ease as one 
would expect from its position in 
the electromotive series. 

Type of Bath: Silver can be de- 
posited from several baths, but only 
two are of commercial importance, 
and one of these is used in almost 
all instances. The cyanide bath is 
preferred by most platers as the best 
all around bath and so merits most 
attention. The iodide bath finds some 
special application and will be men- 
tioned. 

The cyanide bath contains silver 
cyanide, free cyanide and carbonate 
in the solution. In some cases a 
brightener is added. The materials 
in a silver bath can be used over 
wide ranges. In other words, it is 
easy to deposit silver. A look at the 
electromotive series will show this 
to be true if one bears in mind that 
the lower in the series a metal ap- 
pears, the easier it is to deposit 
that element. A good formula which 
can be used for general plating is 
as follows: Silver cyanide (AgCN), 
5 ounces per gallon (avoirdupois) ; 
potassium cyanide (KCN), 75 
ounces per gallon; potassium car- 
bonate (K,CO,), 4 ounces per gallon. 

This bath should be used with 999 
fine rolled annealed silver anodes 
at 65 to 85 degrees Cent. The cur- 


(Please turn to Page 107) 
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RECONDITIONING 


OIL tANKS 


. « « « by simplified arc welding method 


WAR has made it imperative to 
place all storage or working tanks 
used in the petroleum industry back 
into active service immediately. An 
effective method has been devised 
by E. G. Woolman, welding foreman, 
Cities Service Oil Co., Ponca City, 
Okla., for reconstructing tank bot- 
toms by arc welding. 


These tanks—used for gasoline, 
naphtha, kerosene, gas oil, and crude 
oil—had leaky and corroded bot- 
toms. Steaming, of course, is first 
necessary to remove all vapors and 
oil to prevent any possibility of a 
fire or explosion. After being 
steamed, old bottom is cleaned with 
fuller’s earth. The ‘%-inch thick 
plates for the new bottom are moved 
inside the tank without taking out 
a door sheet by cutting a 6-foot by 
6-inch section out of the side of the 
tank near the bottom. 

Accompanying diagrams show 
method of reconstruction. Details 
of the bottom in Fig. 3 illustrate 
how each plate overlaps—except by 
3 inches at each end where the notch 
is butt welded to the adjoining sheet 
to form a smooth and flat surface 
around the edge. Only one pass with 
a yy-inch mild steel rod is necessary 
for joining these %-inch plates. 

After new bottom is placed, the 


This story won a prize in the arc 
welding news contest sponsored by 
Hobart Brothers Co., Troy, O. 
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12-inch slanting plate, shown rest- 
ing on the flat outside surface in 
Figs. 1 and 2, is welded to it. Two 
beads are run at the top and bottom 
of the slanting plate. Top of the 
slanting plate is joined to the side 
of the tank, and the bottom to the 
new bottom as shown. 

At each rivet seam, a notch %- 
inch high and 3 inches long was cut 
out so that the inside of the notch 
could be welded. See Fig. 2. This pre- 
vents any liquid from seeping in 
back of the rivets, running down the 
seams in back of the slanting plate 
or underneath the new bottom. 


After the new bottom is installed, 
the section cut out to act as door 
sheet is welded back into place. 
There is no need to make this weld 
tight since it has been cut below 
where the slanting plate on the in- 
side has been welded liquid tight. 

Cost for reconditioning a 52,000- 
gallon tank by this method was 
$576.68. This amount is some $230 


under cost of installing a new bot- 
tom by a conventional method. Cost 
figures include labor and material 
in both instances. 

Corrosion has always been most 
severe around the bottom angle iron 
and old rivets—even extending some- 
times 3 or 4 inches up on the sides 
of the tank. This method of recon- 
struction tends to prevent such cor- 
rosion and forms a new bottom that 
will not pull or break away from 
the sides since the liquid is free to 
work around due to the slanting 
plates. 


Aluminum Cleaner 
Cleans Without Etching 


A new soak cleaner, called Matta- 
wan Al, for cleaning aluminum and 
magnesium in either sheets or cast- 
ings is being offered by Hanson- 
Van Winkle-Munning Co., Matawan, 
N. J. It does not produce any weight 
or etch loss of the metal after two 
hour’s immersion providing the 
temperature of the bath does not 
exceed 160 degrees Fahr., and the 
concentration of the cleaner is not 
more than 4 ounces per gallon. 

In a number of tests on greasy 
production castings, the time re- 
quired for thorough cleaning was 
% to 4 minutes. At 175 degrees 
Fahr. the cleaner will etch slowly, 
rate of etch increasing as the tem- 
perature is increased thereafter, ac- 
cording to the company. 


Fig. 1—Cross section of tank bottom showing how new plates are applied to 
replace old bottom 


Fig. 2—Inside view showing how tank rivet seam has been cut and sealed with 


weld metal. 


Rivet head also is seal welded. This precaution prevents liquid 


from seeping in back of the rivets or running down the seams in back of the 
new slanting floor plates 


Fig. 3—In laying the new bottom, a notch is cut at each end of overlap so that 
surface around edge of floor will be smooth and flat when plates are welded. 
the plates being bent down for butt welding around edge of floor as shown 
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Screw Machine Box Tool 


Poyar-Schultz Corp., 2110 Walnut 
street, Chicago, has placed on the 
market a new automatic screw ma- 
chine box tool designed for faster 
production. Offered in three sizes, 
00, 0 and 2, it is easy to set up. Body 
of the tool is forged alloy steel. Its 
roller blocks are made in two differ- 












ent heights—individually adjusted. 
The tool bit holder holds the bit so 
it is always tangent to the work. 
A positive screw feed adjustment 
permits quick set ups. A roller 
block wedge serves to both tighten 
and release both roller blocks with 
a single movement. Tools are being 
offered for either hand or automatic 
screw machines. 


Brazing Unit 


Ajax Electrothermic Corp., Tren- 
ton, N. J., has placed on the markei 
a new 6-kilowatt frequency seli- 
contained brazing unit for brazing 
2-pound bombs. To do this work, 
it is said to take about one-third 
of the time required by other meth- 
ods. After the surfaces of the 
bomb are prepared, a ring of com- 
pound is placed in position. Next, 





the assembly is heated by placing 
it inside the induction ring, and 
then the parts are brazed, with no 
residue to clean up. The heat is 


localized and the joint produced is 
always the same. 
uses 


The equipment 
high frequency generators 
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and is convertible to other forms 
of brazing, to melting alloys or 
sintering carbide tools. 


Safety Transformer 


Acme Electric & Mfg. Co., Cuba, 
N. Y., recently developed a safety 
transformer which is suitable to 
service two 32-volt alternating-cur- 





rent extension lines providing light 
for workmen who perform under 
conditions in which explosive gases 
or vapors exist. It also is said to 
be particularly adapted for inspec- 
tion work where workmen mus! 
come in contact with moist sur- 
faces or conditions, for the lower 
voltage prevents severe shock due 
to defective wires or wiring. Com- 
pact and portable, the instrument 
may be plugged into any ordinary 
110-volt alternating-current circuit. 
It is heavily insulated throughout. 


Inspection Device 


Designers for Industry Inc., Ter- 
minal Tower, Cleveland, has intro- 
duced a new, improved machine for 
inspection of parts. It checks parts 
by comparison—by superimposing 
images or composite images of ob- 
jects or gages. Called the Inspec- 
tograph, the device can be equipped 
with an automatic conveyor and 
photoelectric cells for inspecting 
parts quickly to keep up with the 
pace of some of the war industries. 
It employs a pair of lenses sur- 
rounded by spiral coils of gaseous 
discharge tubes, and means for 
successively energizing these tubes 
in alternate relation with respect 











to each other rapidly enough to 
cause the image projected by each 
lens to persist as a continuous 
image. Any differences in width, 
length or depth of the part as 
against the gage or perfect part is 
measured by graduations on the 
adjustment knobs. 


Protective Lighting 


Westinghouse Lighting Division, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, announces new Fresnel 
luminaries for lighting industrial 
fences and areas for protection 
against sabotage. These are cffered 
in two types, the SF-180 and the MF- 
180 for series and multiple circuits 
respectively. Units can be mounted 
on poles and building walls and con- 
sist basically of a hood with socket 
and receptacle, mounting bracket, a 
reflector and lens assembly. The 
hood is of cast iron. The lower 
part of the casting has a flange for 
watershed and breather to avoid 
creation of a-vacuum due to sudden 
coling of the luminaire by rain. 





_ 


Moisture-proof felt gaskets form a 
weather-proof and bug-proof seal 
between the hood and the reflector. 
Units with side mounting plates are 
gasketed with graphitized asbestos. 


Sockets and Attachments 


Bonney Forge & Tool Works, 
Allentown, Pa., has placed on the 
market a new No. V51 18-piece set 
consisting of extra small sockets 
and attachments designed especial- 
ly for adjustments to small nuts 
and bolts. Its contents include 
eight sockets with openings from 
3/16 to 7/16-inch for adjustments 
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to hexagon nuts and bolts; three 
sockets with openings from \ to 
%-inch for square nuts and bolts; 
4%-inch sliding T handles; 2 and 
6-inch extensions; 4-inch flexible 
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extension; 6-inch spinner handle; 
5%-inch hinge handle and 3%-inch 
cross handle. Socket walls are 
thin for getting into close quarters. 
All attachments are slender for 
same reason. The entire set is 
furnished in a _ pocket-size metal 
case which measures only 6% x 
3 x 1 inch. 


Coal Dryer 


Link-Belt Co., 307 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago, announces a new 
SS dryer for removing surface mois- 
ture from sized coal. It combines 
mechanical dehydration with heat 
drying, and is available for drying 
sized coal of No. 10 mesh and up. 
The new unit comprises a drying 
chamber with perforated reciprocat- 
ing-plate drying surface; coal inlet 
and outlet; hot air inlet from a coal- 





fired furnace; and an exhaust fan 
for drawing the hot air into cham- 
ber, over and through the thin bed 
of coals, down through perforations 
in reciprocating plate to exhaust 
stack. Operation of the moving ele- 
ment is analogous to that of a shak- 
er screen excepting that in the case 
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of the dryer the perforations are 
very small and are intended only 
for passage of the drying air. 


Precision Shaper 


Automotive Maintenance Machin- 
ery Co., 2100 Commonwealth avenue, 
North Chicago, Ill., has placed on 
the market a new 7-inch precision 
shaper which is available for sta- 
tionary installation or mounted on 
a portable cabinet. It features quick 
adjustments of stroke, feeds, ram 
position, tool head, speeds, table 
height and table support. Ways of 
the ram, tool head and front face 

















of the main frame are of V type. 
The shaper’s tool head is adjustable 
and graduated from 0 to 90 degrees 
for angle work. Its vise is mount- 
ed on the table with a single bolt 
and is held in position with a key. 
The vise base is provided with slots 
for three working positions of the 
table, and it is graduated for any 
angle from 0 to 90 degrees on cither 
side of center. Feed mechanism is 
of the reversible and adjustable 
type, the feeds varying from 0.003 
to 0.018-inch. The machine’s coun- 
tershaft has a 4-step V-pulley with 
separate adjustment for V-belt and 
motor beit. 


Straightening Press 


Watson-Stillman Co., Roselle, N. 
J., has introduced an improved 125- 
ton straightening press for straight- 
ening gun barrels. It also is suit- 
able for straightening  shafting, 
forgings, etc., being controlled by 





only one hand lever. Space between 
columns of the press is 18 inches, 
vertical opening 17% inches. Its 
stroke is 10 inches. The unit is of 
the manually movable press type, 
a handwheel controlling movement 
of the press along the table, which 
is 14 feet long, 17 inches wide and 
equipped with bending blocks, cen 


Its advance speed 
minute, pressing 
speed 13% inches per minute and 
return speed 78 inches per minute. 
The machine is powered by a 
radial pump and driven by a 7*%- 
horsepower motor. 


Checking Gage 


Sheffield Corp., Dayton, O., has 
announced a new Precisionaire-Elec 
trichek gage for checking external 
or internal diameters and depths si 
multaneously. It combines in one 
housing the features of the com 
pany’s Precisionaire and Multichek, 
greatly increasing the sped of in- 
spection. One section of the gage 
measures the rate of flow of air 
passing between the gaging spindle 
and the internal diameter. The 


ters and rollers. 
is 87 inches per 


other section operates on the same 
principle as the Multichek with its 
independent 


reed mechanism gag- 
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HE poorest hoist will oper- 
ate for a time. The best 
hoist after long service will re- 
quire adjustments. 


Means are provided in Euclid 
Hoists for making every needed adjustment accurately and 
quickly. Liberal dimensions of all parts lengthens the periods 
between adjustments. High quality materials permit making 
necessary adjustments repeatedly. This assures an unusually 
long period of efficient service. 


Newest Euclid feature is the quickly accessible, easily ad- 
justed motor brake. In operation, the liberally proportioned 
shoes, equipped with metal impregnated linings, respond 
instantly to the movement 
of acam. Close adjustment 
can be made to stop the 
motor almost instantly or 
allow a more gradual stop. 


Write for the Hoist Cata- 
log No. 838 or the Euclid 
Crane Catalog if interested 
in this larger type of ma- 
terial handling equipment. 





THE EUCLID CRANE & HOIST CO. 


EUCLID, OHIO, Suburb of Cleveland 















ing unit. Although both sections 
are independent of each other, they 
work simultaneously. The two in- 
dicating tubes are in the center of 
the gage. Each tube has two mark- 
ers. They are set at the high and 
low limits representing the toler- 
ances of the diameters that are be- 
ing checked. The position of the 
floats in the tube indicates whether 
or not the tolerances have been vio- 
lated. The light center circle at the 
upper lefthand corner of the gage is 
the signal light for the Multichek 
section of the gage. Gaging spindles 
of both parts of this gage are lo- 
cated at the base, and so placed 
that the inspector contacts both in 
one pass. The Precisionaire spindle 
of the gage shown in the photograph 
has two orifices, one for each of the 
internal diameters being checked. 
Immediately to the left of this 
spindle is the Multichek gaging 
spindle. The reed mechanism gag- 
ing unit of the Multichek section 
protrudes from the rear of the hous- 
ing. The gage is able to check to 
fifty millionths of an inch instan- 
taneously. 


Milling Cutter 


McKenna Metals Co., 200 Lloyd 
avenue, Latrobe, Pa., announces a 
single-bladed Kennamill by means of 





which simple facing cutter heads 
may be made in almost any shop. 
Designed with a large negative 
spiral angle of 35 to 55 degrees and 
positive hook of 15 to 25 degrees, it 
is said to mill steel efficiently. For 
roughing, with cuts up to %-inch 
deep, a 35-degree negative helical 
angle and 15-degree positive hook on 
a 12-inch diameter cutter head works 
efficiently. For light finishing cuts 
a negative helic of 55 degrees with 
20-degree positive hook angle is suit- 
able. 


Punch and Die Holder 


Strippit Corp., Buffalo, announces 
a new model self-contained Wales 
punch and die holder that punches 
3 holes per unit. It provides exact 
holes for riveting small parts to 
channeled or flat material. With 
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individual holders the series of 3 
holes can be punched in a straight 
line or at any angle according to the 
setup of holders on rails or T-slotted 
plates. Nothing is attached to the 





ram of the press. Die-setting time 
is a matter of minutes—all that is 
necessary is to lock holder in posi- 
tion and start punching. Ho rs 
can be reset or removed quick! to 
provide many patterns. 


Splint Dressing 


B. F. McDonald Co., 1248 South 
Hope street, Los Angeles, is offer- 
ing a new Insta-Splint splint dress- 
ing for leg and hip fractures. So 
quickly is it set in position that any 
trained first aider may complete a 
dressing for a hip fracture in less 
than two minutes, it is said. The 
device is completely self-contained, 
including all necessary accessories, 
even to pads, traction strap and 
traction pin. No other materials, 
such as cravat bandages, are re- 
quired. Feature of the development 
is its adjustability to the stature of 
the patient. The framework con- 
sists of three sections hinged side 
by side. The center section fits 





under the patient’s leg; the inner 
section folds up to fit the inside of 
the patient’s leg and the outer sec- 
tion has a sliding panel which en- 
ables the first aider to adjust this 
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GOOD JYEAR 





Solves a Production Problem 
With a 


As illustrated above, 

the Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Company 
last year solved the 
problem of handling the 
movement of heavy tire 
molds and heater lids 
with a Curtis Air Hoist. 
Loads average 30,000 
pounds with a maxi- 
mum of 40,000 pounds 

operation. Since the 
installation of this 
Curtis Air Hoist in 1940, 
no maintenance what- 


ever has been necessary. 


As in hundreds of industrial plants throughout America, 
Goodyear recognized the advantages of Curtis Air Hoists: 


@ Low first cost—low operating expense 
@ Smooth, fast, accurate control of loads 


@ Light weight — available in pendant, bracketed, 


and rope compounded types 
@ Immunity to abuse or overloading 


@ Fewer production interruptions for servicing 


@ One man operation — by ordinary labor 


If production in your plant includes the hoisting of equipment or 
materials, it is more than likely that Curtis Air Hoists will speed 
up your work, release labor for other jobs, and lower production 
costs at the same time. 

For complete information on Curtis Air Hoists and air pow- 
ered equipment, send the coupon below for free booklet on 
“How Air Is Being Used in Your Industry." 


CURTIS 








ST. LOUIS « 


@ Please send me your 
free booklet *‘How 
Air Is Being Used in 
Your Industry"’ and 
further details con- 
cerning Curtis Air 
Hoists. 
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Curtis Preumatic Macuinery Division 
or Curtis Manuractrurino Company 
1996 Kienlen Avenuc, St. Louis, Missouri 
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THE ARMY PRINTS MAPS 
INA PORTABLE” 


An order comes through—maps are needed now! There’s no time to 
wait while a printing press goes into action miles away. So the 
Army “rolls its own” right up to the battlefronts. 

The photos show a press car ready for service with the field forces. 
Inside is a complete printing set-up. Outside, ARMco PainTéRIP sheets 
cover the top and other parts of this print shop on wheels. 

Armco Paintcrip is used because this special zinc-coated metal 
takes and preserves paint. Since any color combination may be used, 
Armco Parnterip can be camouflaged effectively. Paint goes on fast 
because no pre-treatment is needed. The bonderized film insulates 
paint from the zinc, greatly retarding peeling and flaking. 

Would this paint gripping metal do a better job in your war 
products? If you would like fabricating information about ARMco 
Paintcrip write The American Rolling 
Mill Co., 1581 Curtis St., Middletown, O. 


TO KEY MEN: con vou use shoot Mote 


Working Data for War Products——and Post-War Plans? 















side of the splint to the middle 
thigh for leg fractures, or to the 
armpit for femur and hip fractures. 
Pads protect the patient and straps 
attached to the inner and outer sec- 
tions of the split enable the op- 
erator to buckle the splint securely 
in place in a few seconds. In cases 
where traction is advisable, the trac- 
tion strap and pin is used. Notches 
at the end of the device hold the 
pin in place while applying traction. 
The Insta-Splint was developed by 
Paul MacWilliams, director of first 
aid and accident prevention at War- 
ner Bros. Studio, Hollywood, Calif. 


Reversing Starters 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., has introduced a new line of 
alternating-current combination 
magnetic reversing starters for full- 
voltage starting and reversing of 
squirrel-cage induction motors. 
Units in the line consist of two me- 
chanically interlocked reversing con- 
tactors, a 2-pole overload relay, and 
either a circuit breaker or a fusible 





or nonfusible motor-circuit switch. 
Starters are designed to provide full- 
voltage reversing control and short- 
circuit protection in one unit. The 
line includes NEMA size 0 to 4, start- 
ers covering single-phase and 3- 
phase motors in sizes up to and in- 
cluding 100 horsepower at 440 or 
550 volts. The fusible forms com- 
bine a manually-operated motor cir- 
cuit switch with clips for cartridge- 
type fuses. The circuit breaker 
forms provide simultaneous tripping 
of all phases on short circuits, and 
have a trip-free mechanism which 
prevents holding the breaker closed 
under short-circuit conditions. 


Industrial Truck 


Lyon-Raymond Corp., 922 Madi- 
son street, Greene, N. Y., has intro- 
duced a heavy capacity, hand-op- 
erated hydraulic truck for handling 
long strips of sheet metal. It keeps 
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sheet metal at a convenient height 
for the operator while he is feed- 
ing the sheets to a punch press. The 
truck has a maximum capacity of 
10,000 pounds. It is equipped with 


a 2-speed, hand-operated hydraulic 


as 


7 





pump, and also with an attachment 
to accommodate a towing hitch on 
the front wheels so that the truck 
may be moved with aid of an indus- 
trial power tractor. The truck also 
is equipped with a brake, i.e., floor 
lock, so it may be locked into posi- 
tion when the operator is feeding 
the sheets into the punch press. It 
features a 36 x 120-inch table which 
can be elevated to a height of 36 
inches. 


Turret Lathe 


Libby Division, International Ma- 


chine Tool Corp., Indianapolis, an- | 


nounces a new No. 4 universal 


ram type turret lathe which has | 
a collet chuck capacity of 2 inches | 


in diameter, 22 inches in length, and 
20 inch swing over ways. It is 


offered complete with tools for | 
both bar work and chucking work, | 
and will accommodate 8, 10 and | 


12-inch diameter chucks. In addi- 
tion, it may be equipped with spe- 
cial attachments. 

Both base and pan of this ma- 
chine is cast integral and comprise 
one heavy sturdy casting. Spindic 
control is provided by lever which 
operates a double multiple disk 
main drive clutch. The headstock 
features 12 spindle speeds. These 





are controlled by 3 levers mounted 
on the front of the headstock. One 
divides the 12 spindle speeds into 
2 groups of 6 high and 6 low. 
The second lever divides the speeds 
in these groups into two groups 
of 3 speeds each. The third has 
3 positions and is used to select 
from these groups the particular 
speed desired. 

The motor of the machine is 
mounted in the base which is 
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ROEBLING Wiz 


ROUND... FLAT... SHAPED 


A FEW WIRES TYPICAL 
OF ROEBLINGS BROAD 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTION 
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Production for Offense involves many a problem, not 
the least of which may be your requirements of special 
round, flat or shaped wires to exacting standards of steel 
analysis, dimensions and finish. Gain time by letting 
Roebling solve these problems for you... delivering the 
right wire...to the right standards...on schedule. 
Well equipped by experience, skill and facilities to 
tackle the tasks involved, Roebling has built 
a reputation solving difficult problems in 


specialty wires, 





JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY + Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 












hinged to provide a means for 
tightening the V-belts. The uni- 
versal carriage has 6 reversible 
cross and longitudinal feeds which 
operate independent of the hexa- 
gon @efret carriage. Adjustable 
feed trip dogs are provided for the 
cross slide, and a 6-screw stop 
roll is provided for the longitudinal 
travel of the carriage. The cross 
slide holds the quick indexing 
square turret at the front and is 
provided with three cross T slots 
at the rear for holding the rear 
tool post. The rear tool post is 
used for cutoff and forming op- 
erations. Six power feeds to the 





ram slide in the forward direction 
are embodied in the hexagon turret 
ram slide carriage. Feeds are en- 
gaged by a quick acting lever on 
the turret apron. Lubrication is 
automatically applied to various 
parts of the machine. 


Cutting Machine 


Andrew C. Campbell, American 
Chain & Cable Co. Inc., Bridge- 
port, Conn., has developed a new 
wet abrasive cutting machine, the 
No. 425. Cutalator, specially de- 


signed for fast cuts on practically 
all types of materials up to 3%- 








IN CLEANING CARTRIDGE BELT LINKS | 


SEVERAL years ago when one of the arsenals was developing 
machine gun cartridge belt links we were asked to recommend 


the equipment for cleaning them. 


These were the requirements: (1) The equipment must remove 


the heat-treat scale, and any burrs remaining after the 


—s 
y 


operations; (2) The surface of the links must be thorough 
roughened to anchor the zinc or Parkerized coating (necessary 
to prevent corrosion); (3) It must be capable of maintaining a 
high production schedule; (4) no breakage or damaging of 


links would be tolerated. 


The 27" x 36" WHEELABRATOR Tumblast with rubber ee 
conveyor, was found to fulfill all requirements, and two mac 


ines 


were installed. They proved so successful in all respects that 
this equipment has become the standard for more than 95% of 
all cartridge belt link cleaning jobs. 
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509 S. BYRKIT ST., MISHAWAKA, IND. 





| rocating members are of 
| weight, and the cutter-slide can be 


| 1500 strokes per minute. 
















































inch diameter solid stock and 4%- 


inch diameter tubing. It is an 
oscillating type machine effecting a 
shorter arc of contact through the 
combination oscillating and rotating 
movement of the hydraulically fed 
abrasive cutting wheel. Hydrau- 
lically operated work clamps and 
V-type work holders hold the work 
securely. A micrometer work stop 
assures rapid set-up—the machine 
is fully equipped with a hydraulic 
stop remover, work clamper and 
wheel feed. A separate coolant 
tank, mounted on castors is a big 
feature of the new unit. The cool- 
ant pump feeds water through a 
shut-off valve to the coolant dis- 
tributor in any quantity desired. 


Gear Generator 


Fellows Gear Shaper Co., Spring- 
field, Vt., is offering a straight-line 
gear generator especially adapted 
for cutting of fine-pitch gears. It 
has a capacity up to 1% inches pitch 
diameter for spur, and 1 inch for 
helical gears. Two features of the 
machine are: The rack-type cutter 
can be easily made and applied to 
the cutting of non-involute shapes; 
it also can be made for “topping”— 
trimming the outer ends of the 
teeth to the desired outside diam- 
eter. The unit differs from other 
machines employing rack-type cut- 
ters in that there is no intermittent 
displacement of the rack cutter to 
complete the gear, cutter travel be- 
ing continuous. The cutter is held 
in an adjustable holder which is 
mounted on the reciprocating and 
relieving cutter-slide. This cutter- 
slide is carried in a swivel head, per- 
mitting angular adjustment, so that 
the machine can be used for cutting 
both spur and helical gears. Recip- 
light 





reciprocated at speeds as high as 














Conserves Materials 


(Concluded from Page 73) 


the Sentinel breakers, has always 
been anchored by two little pieces 
of nickel wire not more than ,;\-inch 
long and about the size of the lead 
in a pencil. This does not involve 
a very large tonnage of nickel, but 
its scarcity has resulted in redesign- 
ing to employ spot welding. This will 
probably give a somewhat better 
job than before, and it is hoped 
that the cost will be a little less. 

At the Meter Works in Newark, 
N. J., the outstanding economy as 
regards critical material is in con- 
nection with sockets for outdoor 
watt-hour meters. These were orig- 
inally aluminum diecastings, and the 
large quantities used made a quick 
changeover imperative. A drawn 
steel shell is now zinc plated, bond. 
erized by an improved method, and 
then given an organic finish. This 
is expected to give reasonably satis- 
factory service although it prob- 
ably will not be as good over a long 
period of time as the aluminum-base 
diecasting. It again is one of the 
things which can be seen, and the 
gradual failure of the finish can be 
seen and protection renewed by re- 
painting as required. 

At the East Pittsburgh, Pa., plant, 
nearly all of the chromium-nickel 
steel has been or is being replaced 
by chromium-molybdenum. Tung- 
sten high-speed steel is also par- 
tially replaced by carbon-molyb- 
denum steel. It is not adaptable to 
blanking dies, so for these a high 
chromium carbon steel is being used. 
This marks rather badly, so it is 
necessary to make dies for stator 
and rotor punchings out of many 
small pieces, hardened, assembled 
and then ground to final shape and 
size. When cost is greatly increased, 
it provides a die that does the work. 

A domestic substitute made of old 
rope is now being used instead of 
Japanese paper (mulberry fiber) for 
insulating copper wire. Fig. 1 shows 
paper 0.00085-inch thick being wound 
aronud the wire as it passes through 
the spindles. Spun glass is also be- 
ing used in place of asbestos to in- 
sulate copper wire. The operator 
in Fig. 2 is inspecting the glass 
strands before they are machine- 
woven around the wire. 


Welding Oil Furnaces 


(Continued from Page 86) 


seams requiring air tightness. 

The two main subassemblies con- 
sist of a combustion chamber and a 
secondary chamber, or chambers, 
for heat transfer. The material 


used is %-inch copper bearing steel, 
pickled and oiled to prevent corro- 
sion during processing and also to 
permit resistance welding without 
further cleaning. The combustion 
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Forgings 
and castings BY STANDARD 
are dependable 


To users of forgings, 





the name Standard 
means assurance of dependable 
high quality ... quality that is 
not only maintained but also 
constantly improved to antici- 
pate changing needs. 

The materials going into 
Standard’s forgings and castings 
are under the constant super- 
vision of trained metallurgists. 
Their job is to safeguard the 
quality built into every part 
delivered to our customers. 

Added to this rigid control 


are especially trained personnel 


and modern manufacturing 
equipment. It is this complete 
design for production that so 
favorably affects the service life 
of forgings and castings by 
Standard and the operating costs 


of your equipment. 


FORGINGS + CASTINGS + WELDLESS RINGS « STEEL WHEELS 





STANDARD 
STEEL WORKS 
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DIVISION OF 
THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 
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chamber consists essentially of a 
rolled cylinder with one arc welded 
longitudinal seam and two heads 
which are slightly larger in diam- 
eter than the cylinder, thereby pro- 
viding room for readily accessible, 
external fillet welds. 


The individual secondary cham- 
bers are fabricated from two pre- 
formed sheets to which studs for 
properly locating an internal baffle 
plate have been added by resistance 
projection welding. The outer seams 
of the secondary chambers, in com- 
mon with all the arc welding of 
these furnaces, including the flues 
joining the combustion chamber and 





secondary chambers, are welded 
with y-inch electrode at approxi- 
mately 180 amperes, forming a - 
inch fillet weld. 

The heating capacity of the warm 
air furnaces is dependent on the 
number of secondary chambers and 
the radiating surface of the combus- 
tion chamber. In the larger ca- 
pacities, preformed fins are resist- 
ance seam welded to the outer sur- 
face of the combustion chamber, as 
shown in Fig. 4. These fins are 
welded at the rate of 30 inches per 
minute on a 400-kilovolt-ampere 
seam welder having a throat depth 
of 30 inches. The length of the weld- 
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One man can 
handle heavy dies alone. 
Not necessary to stop other 
machines to get help. 


ORE production per day from 
your machines if a Shop- 
lifter is handy to do the heavy job 
of moving cies from storage racks 
to the press. In these times when 
maximum production of machines 
is of vital importance, much time 
and labor can be saved if the oper- 
ator can handle the heavy work of 
chan dies without calling for 
help from other operators. 
e Shoplifter is built for this 
job. Dependable and safe with a 


rated capacity of 500 Ibs. (heavier 
machines up to 5000 lbs. can be 
furnished). Entire machine built of 


structural steel. Electrically weld- 
ed throughout. Platform lifts 57” 
above floor and lowers to within 
8%" of floor. Overall height 72”. 
Size of platform 24x24” steel plate. 
Crank, up and down, hoist unit. 


ECONOMY 
ENGINEERING CO. 


59 hi 

















RALCL 


p 
$14,720 


F.O.B. Delivered 





ing cycle is accurately controlled by 
a GE thyratron unit. 

Alternating-current arc welding 
equipment is used throughout for 
all boiler and furnace work. The al- 
most complete elimination of the 
troublesome magnetic disturbances 
sometimes encountered with direct- 
current welding results in higher 
quality welding, particularly at the 
numerous corner intersections. Be- 
cause of its higher electrical effi- 
ciency, the power cost with alternat- 
ing-current equipment also is ap- 
proximately half that of a single- 
operator direct-current motor-gener- 
ator set. 


Plastic Coating Now 
Arrests Corrosion 


Due to a recent improvement in 
formula, the builders’ plastic coat- 
ing, Wet-X-Hale, now can be applied 
directly to rusty steel surfaces with- 
out ja primer, killing any further 
corrosive action, according to its 
manufacturer, Rogear Co., 11 Water 
street, New York. Application of the 
product can be made without even 
cleaning, off the rust. 

When it hardens, the coating is 
said to make a seal which prevents 
the penetration of air or moisture 
—the elements that promote rust. 
Nonpeeling, nonchalking, noncrack- 
ing and fire resistant, the product 
becomes harder with age, retaining 
its flexibility, according to the com- 


pany. 


Rotary Press Feed 
(Concluded from Page 93) 


The output of this press depends 
upon the number of small pieces 
that are formed at one time. The 
type of work shown in Fig. 2 is 
made from a blank 30 inches long 
by 10% inches wide, and usually 
one piece is formed at a time. On 
this particular work the largest 
size piece that can be handled is 
determined by the size of the 30 x 
40-inch rubber pressure pad fitted 
on the bottom surface of the press 
ram and acting as a_ universal 
female die. This rubber pad and 
the high tonnage exerted combine 
to give high quality of work at a 
high rate of production. 

The working face of the bottom 
platen is 64 inches from right to 
left by 36 inches from front to 
back. The area of the die space 
is 45 inches from right to left and 
42 inches from front to back. Day? 
light opening with ram up is 36 
inches. Stroke is 24 inches. A 
stripping pressure of 30 tons can 
be exerted. 

When table is set to index 180 
degrees, one operator handles load- 
ing and unloading at one station 
while pressing is done at the other. 
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Silver Plating 
(Continued from Page 94) 


rent density should be from 2 to 15 
amperes per square foot, depending 
upon the type work being plated 
and whether or not agitation is 
used. The silver cyanide is used to 
furnish the metallic ions while the 
cyanide produces a soluble silver 
salt and at the same time a fine 
grained deposit. It also reduces the 
number of silver ions in solution, 
which prevents the material from 
being plated out by immersion, 
which in turn produces deposits ad- 
hering poorly. 

Some engineers use sodium salts 
instead of potassium salts and 
claim that there is little difference 
in the deposits produced. The for- 
mer are the cheaper. But from the 
writer’s experience the potassium 
salts are preferred because of bet- 
ter conducting properties of the 
bath, higher solubility of the salts, 
better buffing qualities of the plate 
produced, and higher current densi- 
ties permissible. 

To obtain some of the better qual- 
ities of the potassium and yet pro- 
duce a cheaper bath, Wood (2) has 
proposed a bath containing the fol- 
lowing: Silver nitrate (AgNO,), 4 
ounces per gallon (avoirdupois); 





TABLE I—Electromotive Series 


Lithium Indium 
Rubidium Thallium 
Potassium Cobalt 
Strontium Nickel 

Barium Tin 

Calcium mg 

Sodium Hydrogen 
Magnesium Antimony 
Aluminum Bismuth 
Beryllium Arsenic 
Uranium Copper (cupric) 
Manganese Copper (Cuprous) 
Zinc Polonium 
Tellurium Silver 
Chromium Mercury 
Sulphur Paladium 
Gallium Platinum 

Iron Gold (auric) 
Cadmium Gold (aurous) 





sodium cyanide (NaCN), 4 ounces 
per gallon; potassium nitrate 
(KNO,), 16 ounces per gallon. The 
cost of these materials at the time 
these comments were prepared was 
about half the cost of the first for- 
mula given. Operating conditions 
are the same as for the first bath. 
The solution has many advantages 
and has proved to be commercially 
successful. 

The priority situation should be 
mentioned. Silver is not on the pri- 
ority list. Sodium cyanide can be 
obtained in appreciable quantity. 
Sodium nitrate was placed under a 
complete allocation system on Feb. 
1, 1942, and allocations are carried 
out under the general preference 
order M62. Potassium nitrate is 
not on priorities but is hard to ob- 
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tain. It can be purchased on the 
open market, however. 

The second type bath contains no 
cyanide. It is composed of iodides 
as shown below: Silver nitrate 
(AgNO,), 3 ounces per gallon; so- 
dium iodide (NaI), 70 ounces per 
gallon; citric acid (C,H,O,), 8 ounces 
per gallon. This bath is operated at 
70 to 80 degrees Fahr., 3 to 10 am- 
peres per square foot. The anodes 
are 999 fine rolled annealed silver. 

Agitation can be used, and sul- 
phuric acid can be substituted for 
citric acid. It will be recalled that 
silver iodide is insoluble in aqueous 
solutions. However, this material 





clear through the steel curtains! 


Kinnear “Akbar” Rolling Fire 


Fields Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 


SAVING WAYS 


IN DOORWAYS 


When fire swept out of control in the building 
at left, flames leaped from its windows. But 
the building at right was saved by Kinnear 
Rolling Fire Shutters — even though the heat 
was so intense it blistered the window sash 


Doors and 
Shutters block fires that start inside buildings, 
too! When fire breaks out, they close automat- 
ically. They cut off flame-spreading drafts, 
confine fire to smaller areas, and help keep 
it under control. These rugged, all-steel doors 

* coil out of the way above the opening when 
not in use (often out of sight in new construc- 
tion). Exclusive safety features make them 
positive in action, and guard against injury 
to persons who may be passing underneath. 
They’re approved and labeled by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories. And doors can be 
equipped for efficient, daily service use, with 
motor or manual control! Built any size, for 
any opening. Write today for details. The 
Kinnear Manufacturing Company, 1780-1800 






is soluble if an excess of sodium or 
potassium iodide is present, which 
explains the large amount of iodide. 
One should keep in mind that when 
the plated work is removed, it should 
be rinsed in a concentrated iodide 
bath; otherwise a precipitate of sil- 
ver iodide will result. This bath is 
very expensive but does produce a 
characteristic deposit which has 
found special application on watch 
dials and the like. 

Since silver is low in the electro- 
motive series, it has a tendency to 
deposit out of solution whenever a 
metal higher up in the series is im- 
mersed in a bath containing silver 
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ions. Iron immersed in a silver 
bath has silver plated out on the 
iron surface by this action. But the 
deposit produced is a poorly adher- 
ing coat. As more silver is deposit- 
ed the entire plate lifts or peels, so 
such a reaction must be prevented. 
One good way to do this is to de- 
crease the silver ions in solution. 
This is done by decreasing the sil- 
ver present and increasing the free 
cyanide. Such a bath is used only 
until the surface of the base metal 
is covered, the work then being 
transferred to the ordinary bath. 
Such a preplating solution is 
called a strike and is very inefficient 
as a depositor of metal. In some 
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cases two strikes are used. The 
formulas are given: Silver as cyan- 
ide (AgCN), 0.12 ounces per gallon 
(avoirdupois), with potassium cyan- 
ide (KCN), 9 ounces per gallon; or 
silver as cyanide (AgCN), 0.4 ounces 
per gallon (avoirdupois), with po- 
tassium cyanide (KCN), 9 ounces 
per gallon. Carbon anodes are em- 
ployed, a small area of silver being 
used to replenish that deposited. 
Temperature of the bath should be 
70 to 80 degrees Cent. Current 
density is 15 to 25 amperes per 
square foot, using a 6-volt drop 
across the bath. 

It is possible to deposit a thin film 
of mercury on the base metal in- 





24 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
IN VOLUME PRODUCTION 
OF AUTOMOTIVE PARTS 


available on 
Subcontract or Co-Contract basis 








Can you use these facilities? 

--A modern 5 acre plant, only 4 years old, 
‘completely equipped for i diate volu 
‘production of any or all of the items listed 
below. 

—A force of engineers, production men and 
craftsmen which, at peak volume, totals 800 
—all men trained for years in meeting the 
exacting demands and volume requirements 
of the automobile industry. 


3 24 years the American Metal Products Com- 








pany has been a vol prod of parts and 
equipment for the automobile, truck and allied 
industries. Due to curtailed automobile produc- 
tion, the complete facilities of American Metal 
Products Company—piant, equipment and 
manpower—are available for immediate 
vol production, on a subcontract or co- 
contract basis, on any or all of the items listed 
here. 





For full details as to how we can fit into your 
production requirements, write, wire or phone 
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We WELDED STEEL 
TUBES AND TUBING in 
diameters from %" to 
5” and in gauges up 
to %". 

We LARGE AND SMALL 
STEEL STAMPINGS. 





We FABRICATED STEEL 
TUBULAR PARTS AND 
WELDED ASSEMBLIES. 


¥& FORGED AND uP. 
SET PARTS FROM 2’, 
3", 4", 5" upsetters. 
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stead of using a strike. Such a so- 
lution contains: Mercuric chloride 
(HgCl,), 1 ounce per gallon, with 
ammonium chloride (NH,C)l), 5 
ounces per gallon. Work, especial- 
ly brass, dipped in this bath is cov- 
ered with a layer of mercury which 
is lower in the electromotive series 
than the base metal. 

There is some criticism to using 
mercury because of the possibility 
of poor adhesion. The author has 
in his files correspondence from 
Norman Plank of the General Elec- 
tric Co., Pittsfield, Mass., which 
shows that mercury used as a flash 
prior to silver plating had not pene- 
trated far enough into the struc- 
ture to have any noticeable effect. 
An amalgamation of the mercury at 
the silver and brass interface took 
place but it was so slight as to be 
harmless. This was due to the af- 
finity of silver for mercury and the 
small amount of mercury present. 

A general paper on silver plating 
has been given by F. C. Mesle (3). 

The question of adhesion will 
come up time and again in silver 
plating. The use of strikes is to 
prevent poor adhesion. A splendid 
article on this subject has been writ- 
ten by F. C. Mesle (4). On page 
157 of this reference he points out 
that the best method on cold rolled 
steel consisted of using a copper 
strike on the steel and then follow- 
ing with a silver strike on the cop- 
per. Fair to good adhesion was ob- 
tained if a silver strike was used 
without any copper flash. Highly 
polished steel surfaces appeared to 
provide better adherence for depos- 
its than did rough finished steel. 
Peeling of the deposit appeared ar- 
rested in poorly adherent silver 
strike deposits by heating to 350 de- 
grees Fahr. for 10 minutes. 


(Concluded in May 4 Issue) 
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Develops Two New 
Hard-Facing Alloys 


To serve companies unable to fur- 
nish high priority ratings for chro- 
mium alloys, Stoody Co., Whittier, 
Calif., is marketing under the trade 
names of Stoodite K and Self- 
Hardening K, two newly developed 
hard-facing alloys. These are said 
to contain no chromium and can be 
purchased under the regular A-10 
P-100 rating. 

Extensive field tests, according to 
the manufacturer, proved the rods 
comparable to regular alloys in ap- 
plication and wear resistance. 
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High-Iron Charges 
(Continued from Page 90) 


denly blow, and chill, and then re- 
quire a “pick-up” to get them out. 

The reaction between pig iron and 
cold ore is endothermic, sufficiently 
so to sometimes freeze up the bath, 
regardless of the silicon in the iron. 
If the ore is heated, the reaction is 
exothermic, thus helping to melt the 
scrap and speed the time of heats. 

In Australia the ore is a red 
hematite, containing about 50 per 
cent lumps over 1 inch and 3 per 
cent moisture. The fines, if charged, 
are sufficient to cause frequent 
blows. In. wet weather it is un- 
usable for a satisfactory or safe 
operation. The open-hearth ore, 
therefore, is screened over a grizz- 
ley to remove the fines under 1 
inch. 


Hard Sinter the Answer 


The logical solution to the prob- 
lem in the United States, where the 
ores are both fine and wet, is ob- 
viously to make a hard sinter for 
open-hearth charging. Nodules also 
should be satisfactory where avail- 
able. The porosity of sinter, how- 
ever, would allow it to heat more 
readily and so shorten the neces- 
sary interval between charging the 
cold material and adding the hot 
metal. 

The necessity is for a pile of ore 
which can be heated through rapid- 
ly. Whether this is lump ore, sinter, 
nodules, or some other form, does 
not make any difference as long as 
this condition is met. That form 
of ore which can be heated most 
rapidly is the most satisfactory. 

The average run-off slags in 
Australia analyze: 
siOo, —23.3 Al,O,;— 39 MgO 
FeO —25.2 MnO —20.8 P,O,; 
Fe,Q;— 7.88 CaO —15.7 

About eight years ago, in Eng- 
land, steelmakers were confronted 
with the problem of charging 70 
per cent hot metal containing 1.70 
per cent phosphorus. The station- 
ary furnaces were 65 and 125 gross 
tons capacity. The established prac- 
tice was to try to keep the silicon 
in the iron about 0.40 per cent and 
then, in an “active” mixer, reduce 
it to 0.20 per cent. No run-off slags 
were used in the open hearth and 
a slag volume of about 35 per cent 
was necessary for removing the 
phosphorus. 

An “active” mixer is a large tilt- 
ing open-hearth furnace with insuf- 
ficient checkers. Ore and lime are 
added to reduce the silicon and 
phosphorus. Little, if any, phos- 
phorus is removed, and the silicon 
can be reduced to 0.20 per cent if 
time is allowed between the charg- 
ing of hot metal and taking metal 
out for the furnaces. As this in- 
terval is not controllable, the effect- 
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iveness of the mixer is variable. 

A typical slag from an active 
mixer shows how little phosphorus 
is removed: 


siOo, — 36.21 CaO - 32.08 
FeO — 5.12 MgO 18.12 
FeO, — 0.28 a” an One 
MnO — 5.12 Al,O,; — 0.88 
s — 0.10 Tmo, — 16 


To try to operate the blast fur- 
naces on 0.40 per cent silicon iron 
causes frequent disturbances of the 
furnaces and a considerable num- 
ber of cold casts. In these cases no 
additions can be made to the mixer 
until the iron temperature is raised. 
This is a slow proceeding with dead 
metal. 


A “run-off” slag procedure was 
started along the lines develoved 
in Australia. Good lump ore wa; 
not regularly available. Swedish 
ore was tried. This ore, while dry, 
contained about 75 per cent fine; 
and was unsatisfactory as it could 
not be heated, and caused “blows” 
The best ore was from occasional 
cargoes from Brazil. While Bra.- 
zilian ore is excellent for open- 


hearth operations the supply can 
not be depended upon. 

Finally, sinter made from Swed- 
ish ore, mill scale, and some local 
ore was charged and this gave ex- 
cellent results. 


The “run-off” slags 
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In this unit constructed drive axle assembly 


Here’s the drive that’s really tough! 
Motor and Drive are a single unit 
assembly, fully inclosed . . . reduces 
strain, simplifies construction @ 
Double Reduction Spiral Bevel and 
Spur Gears transmit the maximum 
power with minimum wear. Semi-el- 
liptic Spring Suspension provides 
smooth riding, reduces shock @ 
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and Easy Accessibility reduce main- 
tenance time to the minimum. 

For the complete story on the Mer- 
cury Drive Assembly and Mercury 
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for Bulletin 201-5. ? 
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contained 18 to 25 per cent P.O, and 
removed over 90 per cent of the 
phosphorus and all of the silicon. 

After having found a satisfactory 
substitute for natural ores, the ac- 
tive mixer was no longer operated 
as an “active” mixer and the silicon 
in the iron was allowed to go to 
0.90 to 1.10 per cent and at times 
went as high as 1.70 per cent silicon. 
At about 1.00 per cent silicon the 
blast furnaces produced their maxi- 
mum tonnage. 

As a matter of interest only, it 
is customary to sell these high P.O, 
slags for fertilizer. Unless the CaO 
content of the slags is at least 1.57 


Some day, you'll look 
up to this device 








times the P,O,, the phosphate in the 
slag is insoluble in citric acid and 
therefore is unsalable. 

In these run-off slags, the ratio 
of CaO to P.O, is normally less than 
this. In order to try to remedy it, 
sinter made from Lincolnshire ore 
which contains about 25 per cent 
lime, was tried. By sandwiching 
this sinter in the scrap charge, a 
salable slag was produced. How- 
ever, it slowed up the heats, made 
the run-off slags less complete by 
thickening them and therefore re- 
moved less of the phosphorus, and 
ron not become a regular proceed- 
ng. 





Typical run-off slag analyses are 
presented in Table I. Iron analyses 
are as follows: 


Si P Mn 
, AP 0.84 1.73 1.45 
EPC eee 0.92 1.61 1.54 
GD. essits os 1.07 1.65 1.42 
A had ears « 1.14 1.80 1.37 


The best silicon to have in ihe 
iron is that which permits the blast 
furnaces to turn out the greatest 
tonnage. The open hearth can 
handle equally well any reasonable 
silicon provided it is known before 
the ore is charged. As a higher 
silicon in the iron requires more 
ore in the charge, more metallic 
charge can be secured from the 
same weight of iron and scrap with 
the higher silicons. 

The method of arriving at a basis 
for calculating the amount of ore 
to charge is a little involved, but 
after a number of factors have 
been determined, a simple table will 
do very well for the daily opera- 
tions. 

Example: Determine the per- 
centage of hot metal of 1.00 per cent 
silicon necessary to melt down the 
various grades of scrap without any 
ore charge. Suppose this turned 
out to be: 

Heavy melting scrap 60—Hot-metal 40 


Light clean scrap 50—Hot-metal 5W 
Light rusty scrap 40—Hot-metal 60 


Assume the scrap charge is 10 
tons of each grade for a 100-ton 
heat, using °70 tons of hot metal 
of 1.00 per cent silicon. 

10 tons heavy melting require 6.7 hot- 
metal 
10 tons medium require 10.0 hot-metal 


10 tons light rusty require 15.0 hot-metal 
30 tons scrap require 31.7 hot-metal 


The 70 tons of hot metal gives 
an excess of hot-metal of 38.3 tons. 
It has been determined that it takes 
0.30-ton of ore for an excess ton 
of 1.00 per cent silicon iron, so the 
ore requirement is 11.5 tons. 

Another factor to determine is 
the melting down value of irons of 
different silicon contents. The 
equivalent melting value of dif- 
ferent silicon irons compared to 
1.00 per cent silicon is: 


Required Required 
for 1% for 1% 
Silicon Equivalent Silicon Equivalent 
.40 1.30 90 1.05 
50 1.25 1.00 1.00 
60 1.20 1.10 95 
.70 1.15 1.20 .90 
.80 1.10 1.30 85 
Going back to the assumed 


charge with the silicon in the iron 
0.80, the iron required to melt the 
30 tons of scrap would be 31.7 X 
1.10 or 34.9. The excess iron of 
0.80 silicon would be 35.1. To re- 
duce this excess to the equivalent 
of 1 per cent silicon, divide by 1.10 
= 31.9. The ore required is 0.30 
xX 31.9 or 9.6 tons. 


Assume the silicon in the iron is 
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1.30 per cent. The 31.7 tons of hot 
metal necessary for the 30 tons of 
scrap using a factor of 85 would 
be 26.9. The excess of 1.30 per cent 
silicon iron would be 43.1 tons. The 
equivalent in terms of 1.00 per cent 
silicon would be 50.7, and the ore 
required 15.2 tons. 

The summary for the silicon vari- 
ation is: 

0.80 Si— 9.6 tons ore 
1.00 Si—11.5 tons ore 
1.30 Si—15.2 tons ore 

Allowances must be made, and 
ore reduced arbitrarily for slow 
furnaces, and after “gas-off” delays, 
high-carbon melts, etc. 

Limestone percentage must be as 
low as possible. The reaction be- 
tween the heated ore and the hot 
metal puts all of the silicon and 
phosphorus into the slag in a short 
time. This will flow from the fur- 
nace in the run-off slag. Regard- 
less of the percentage of silicon in 
the hot metal, the resulting silica 
is removed from the furnace. After 
the run-off slag there is left only 
that part of the silica which is in 
the slag remaining in the furnace. 
This. is nearly a constant. The 
amount of limestone to charge is 
only. the amount necessary to take 
care of this remaining silica. As 
stated before, the Australian prac- 
tice has averaged for years 5.5 per 
cent. It was for several months as 
low as 4 per cent, but there seemed 
to be an increase in bank trouble 
so that it was finally settled at the 
5.5 per cent. This permits some 
variation in the time of adding hot 
metal. 

If more limestone is used than 
necessary, the finishing slag is 
thick and slows the heat until the 
slag can be adjusted. 

Burnt lime instead of lime- 
stone in the charge will, in part, 
combine with,the run-off slag. This 
thickens the run-off and makes the 
flush less complete, and therefore 
more silica is left in the furnace 
than otherwise. As part of the 
lime has been used in the run-off 
slag, there is not sufficient left for 
the remaining silica, and banks are 
cut. 

The limestone to charge is de- 
termined largely by the silica in the 
charge ore and not by the silicon 
or phosphorus or percentage of hot 
metal. 

The analysis of the run-off slag 
varies considerably between heats, 
but there is a much greater varia- 
tion in analysis between the be- 
ginning and the end of the run-off 
from any one heat. 

Australian slags would not be 
comparable here because the hot 
metal averages 2.25 per cent man- 
ganese, and the charge ore contains 
5 to 7 per cent manganese. 

Finishing slags are consistent in 
analysis. We have worked out a 
method of making high phosphorus 
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sheet bar and skelp using phosphate 
rock instead of ferrophosphorus. 
There is no ferrophosphorus manu- 
factured there, and the war stopped 
its importation. Phosphate rock is 
charged, then 2 per cent of lime- 
stone, then the ore and scrap as 
usual. The reduction of phosphorus 
to the bath depends upon slag con- 
trol, but in less than 10 per cent 
of the heats is any adjustment of 
the slag necessary to meet the 
specifications for phosphorus. Heats 
made in this manner constitute 
about 15 per cent of the total prod- 
uct. 

Residual manganese also is regu- 


DEFECTS 


CUT TO LESS THAN 1% 


lated by slag control and half of 
the heats require no manganese 
addition. 

To sum up, the essentials are: 


1. Lump ore, or its equivalent, for 
charging. 

2. The sequence of charging and the 

time factor. 

Low limestone charge 

No burned lime charge. 

Run-off slag completed before lime- 

stone enters reactions. 


Veo 


In plants of sufficiently large 
production the surplus iron could 
be duplexed, but the ingot produc 
tion from the same tonnage of 
scrap and hot metal would be ap- 
preciably less. Table II shows as 








Murex engineers are generally able to help manufac- 
turers solve perplexing welding problems because of 
their wide and varied experience in many industries 
with the welding of many products under all kinds of 
actual working conditions. 


Take, for instance, the case of the manufacturer of power 
boilers. In automatic welding, rejects were high and the 
chipping and rewelding excessive. The Murex represent- 
ative made a few seemingly minor alterations in welding 
procedure, including changing the direction of the slot 
in the electrode coating to get better slag action. 


The result? X-rays from then on showed defective por- 
tions to be less than 1 %. 


It is the obligation of the Metal & Thermit Corporation, 
through its engineering department, to help manufac- 
turers engaged in war production speed up their welding 
—whether or not they are Murex users. 


Write or phone our nearest office. 


Specialists in welding for nearly 49 
yeors. Manufacturers of Murex Eloc- 





trodes for arc welding and of Thermit 
for repair and fabrication of heavy parts. 
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an example how much metallic 
charge is gained from the iron in 
the ore, when high-iron charges are 
used, and also what weights of in- 
gots is obtained for 1 ton of pig 
and scrap. The tonnage will be 
less when scrap lighter than heavy 
melting is used. 

While at this time production cost 
is secondary to output, it is a con- 
sideration that iron from the ore 
is the cheapest source of open- 
hearth charging material. 

The accompanying graph shows 
the amount of ore to be charged for 
varying percentages of hot-metal in 
the charge, the silicon content of 





the hot metal, and for different 
grades of scrap. 

These are the actual operating 
figures for the Newcastle, Australia, 
open-hearth furnaces. They do not 
necessarily apply to any other plant. 
Furnace design, fuel, depth of bath, 
and especially the nature of the ore 
and hot metal alter the quantities. 
They could, however, be used as a 
guide where the procedure is sub- 
stantially the same. 


Canadian Trade Directory 
Canadian Trade Index, 1942; 


cloth, 842 pages, 6% x 10 inches; 
published by Canadian Manufac- 


then it’s time to 
investigate the 


AMERICAN RING TURNINGS 
CRUSH Err 


Chips, borings and turnings can be a terrific nuisance in any shop where 
automatic screw machines, lathes and planers, etc., pile up daily heaps 
of metal refuse. This waste byproduct is too valuable to throw away 


and too bulky to store. 
Turnings Crusher. 


The problem is solved by the American Ring 
This crusher utilizes the famous rolling ring 
principle of crushing, quickly and economically reducing bulky 


turnings of low or high carbon steel, alloy steel or brass into ‘‘Chips’’. 


American Ring Turning Crush- 
ers are built in various sizes; 
we will study your require- 
ments, and recommend the 


proper size crusher for your 


particular needs. 
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turers Association, Toronto, Ont., 


for $6. 
This is an authoritative source of 


reference on what is made in Can- 
ada and who makes it. Under war 
conditions this information is of 
more value than ever, as much ma- 
terial formerly imported has been 
cut off and sources in Canada are 
sought. As a matter of policy, ar- 
senals and government-owned 
plants are not listed. 

Names, addresses and specifica- 
tions have been thoroughly revised. 
Hon. James A. MacKinnon, minis- 
ter of trade and commerce, has sup- 
plied a foreword to the export 
section. 

The usual five sections have been 
included, the first being a special 
export section; Part II is an alpha- 
betical list of manufacturers, with 
addresses, branches, export repre- 
sentatives, trade marks, brands, 
etc.; Part III is a directory of Can- 
adian manufacturers classified ac- 
cording to products, with a guide to 
the classified index; Part IV is a 
directory of producers, shippers and 
exporters of agricultural products 
and allied lines; Part V is an alpha- 
betical list in French of the head- 
ings in Part III, with parallel 
English. 

Canadian manufacturers are 
listed without regard to member- 
ship in the association. 


Motor “‘Selector’’ Aids 
Plant Electricians 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., is offering 
through its district offices and dis- 
tributers a pocket size “slide rule” 
selector to guide electricians, plant 
maintenance men and others in the 
selection’ of the proper type motor 
for each of 44 industrial applica- 
tions. It also features a convenient 
table that lists the various uses and 
indicates which of the four principle 
types of alternating-current motor 
should be selected. 

Specifications, performance rat- 
ings and control classes for the re- 
quired type is readily determined by 
making the corresponding setting 
on the slide. The reverse side of 
the “rule” shows which of the vari- 
ous magnetic and manual controls 
are available for each motor and 
lists the proper control number. 


Don’t Abuse Rubber 


Mimeographed reprints of the 
text of an article on the subject 
“Don’t Abuse Rubber—How To Pro- 
long Its Life” are now available 
upon request from B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, O. The article, which 
appeared in several trade journals, 
was written to aid industrial man- 
agers in their efforts to save rub- 
ber products in view of the present 
rhortage. 
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Typical installation of Foxboro Air Weight 
Controller. Simple setting of the control 
point maintains desired blast by weight. 


Easily-installed Foxboro Controller keeps You'll get consistently better melting... hotter 
heats without burning... uniform pouring condi- 


heats uniform and hotter .. . eliminates tions that prevent faulty castings and eliminate 
pigging and rejects need for pigging. 
Write for Bulletin B-268 on Foxboro Air Weight 
A simple installation makes any cupola produce Controllers, or detailed information on other 
added tonnage of good castings per day. All that Foxboro Instruments for metal industries. The 
is needed is Foxboro Air Weight Control equip- “Phantom Foundryman” is only one example of 
ment on the blast line! Foxboro’s Creative Instrumentation that can boost 
This “phantom foundryman” automatically con- output, cut costs and save maintenance in wartime 
trols the blast to supply a constant weight of air per plants. The Foxboro Company, 118 Neponset Ave., 
minute, regardless of wind-box pressure, atmos- Foxboro, Massachusetts, U.S.A. Branch offices in 
pheric temperature or barometric pressure. It principal cities of the United States and Canada. 
makes every day a “good pouring day”! ] 
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Fin-Tube Development 
Saving Much Metal 


Development of fin-tubes in heat 
exchanger equipment saves an ap- 
preciable amount of metals original- 
ly required for tube construction, de- 
clared A. Y. Gunter, development di- 
rector, Alco Products Division, 
American Locomotive Co., New 
York, in a paper delivered before 
the midyear meeting of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, at the Rice hotel, Houstou:, 
Texas, recently. 

Gunter estimated the saving ef- 
fected by this type of equipment in 
many cases may be as much as 40 
per cent. 

Use of fin-tubes, where applicable, 
in place of bare tubes in heat ex- 
changers makes a saving of from 
65 to 75 per cent in the number of 
tubes required, he pointed out. Oil 
exchangers containing the fin-tube 
construction are being used impor- 
tantly in Navy shore bases and on 
destroyers, cruisers and other war- 
ships, as well as in the oil industry 
throughout the country, according 
to Gunter. 


Develops Blackening 
Process for Copper 


A new process called Ebonol C 
for direct, low temperature, chem- 
ical blackening of copper and copper 
alloys is reported by Enthone Co., 
442 Elm street, New Haven, Conn. 
It involves immersion of products 
in a solution of blackening salts 
operated near the boiling point. 

Besides regular copper, the proc- 
ess is stated to be suitable for 
blackening beryllium copper, bronze, 
phosphor bronze and brasses with 
zinc contents of 35 per cent or less. 
The coating imparted is essentially 
cupric oxide, and being integral 
with the base metal, it cannot chip 
or flake. It also is suitable for parts 
that must withstand close dimen- 
sional tolerances, parts that will be 
handled to a large extent and for 
parts that must be deformed with- 
out the coating flaking. 

Unusual feature of the finish pro- 
duced is it can be heated to almost 
dull red without flaking. Finishes 
can be applied in about 2 to 10 min- 
utes, according to the company. 


Proposed Practice for 
Boilers To Save Metals 


Elimination of 112 varieties of 
range boilers and 6 varieties of ex- 
pansion tanks is proposed in a sim- 
plification program recently sub- 
mitted to industry by the Division 
of Simplified Practice, National Bu- 
reau of Standards, Washington, at 
the request of the War Production 
Board. 

The 24 varieties of range boilers 
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and 5 varieties of expansion tanks 
recommended for retention are con- 
sidered adequate for consumer needs 
during the emergency, it is said. 
Recommendation’s purpose is to 
conserve material and release facili- 


ties needed for war »roduction. 
Following any adjustment deemed 
necessary, the recommendation will 
be issued as an emergency revision 
of simplified practice R8-29, “Range 
Boilers and Expansion Tanks”. 

In view of the fact that WPB 
may decide to issue a limitation or- 
der covering this recommendation, 
manufacturers who have not already 
received a copy of the proposed ac- 


tion are urged to write immediately 
for a copy. 


Develops Substitute 


Sublan, a lanolin substitute re- 
cently introduced by Glyco Products 
Co. Inc., 230 King street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., because of its water insolu- 
bility, can be used for a number 
of industrial purposes. It can be 
utilized as a seal in lines carryinz 
water and as a protective coating 
for metals and as a lubricant. 

The product is a light colored 
paste with a melting point of 55 
to 60 degrees Cent. 
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APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 


. » « » increases war output 20 times, using same operators, same 
equipment 


OUTPUT of shell fuze cases in a 
British munitions factory increased 
20-fold after the improvements sug- 
gested by industrial psychologists 
had been adopted. The work in- 
volved careful hand-soldering of 
seams. As the plant had lost most 
of its experienced solderers, the 
weekly output was only 1000 good 
cases, with several thousand rejects. 
But various changes were made, the 
most important of which was a sys- 
tematic training scheme based on 
careful study of hand and body 
movements. The result was to raise 
the output to 20,000 cases a week, 
all passed by the inspectors. 

This is only one of the cases in 
which trained psychologists from 
Britain’s National Institute of In- 
dustrial Psychology have helped to 
speed up production in Britain’s 
war factories. Although the results 
are sometimes startling, there is no 
particular magic about their job 
for it is based on a careful study 
of the physical movements entailed, 
on proper methods of instruction, 


and above all on interesting the 
trainee in the work. 

Hours of wasted time have been 
saved merely by getting the trainees 
into the habit of arranging their 
tools around them in an orderly way 
and replacing them in that position 
after each use. More subtle are de- 
vices whereby both hands can be 
used instead of one. For example, 
suppose a screw has to be placed 
on either end of an article. Instead 
of holding it in one hand and then 
transferring it to the other, it is 
held in a vise so both screws can 
be put on simultaneously. Then to 
save the trouble of picking up the 
completed piece, a foot pedal may 
come into operation and drop it into 
a box. 

Training is made interesting by 
interspersing handwork with gen- 
eral instruction so that trainees un- 
derstand how their work fits into the 
general scheme. In weaving, for 
example, they are told about the 
types of thread employed, the use 
of the cloth which is being woven, 





Fourteen-Foot Hand Lift Truck 





ALTHOUGH LOADED with seventeen men. the vehicle shown above is not a new 
scooter type truck for intraplant commuters. It is a special adaptation of the Load 
King hydraulic hand lift truck made by Yale & Towne Mig. Co., Philadelphia. for 
handling long objects such as wal! board and roofing. The truck is 168 inches 
long 
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and so on. In tank factories they 
not only see their particular part 
assembled into the completed job, 
but are shown the tank in action. 

Coil winding operatives trained 
by these methods were found to 
reach a standard of proficiency in 
only 5 days which previously had 
taken 5 weeks. Moreover, this was 
not achieved at the expense of out- 
put, for a 65 per cent increase in the 
average output of good pieces was 
obtained, while the scrap rate fell 
from 5 to 2 per cent. 

Apart from this, the psychologists 
have increased production by sug- 
gesting improvement in working 
conditions, amenities and by investi- 
gating and smoothing grievances. 


Offers Engineers 
Time-Saving Device 


Alco Products Division, American 
Locomotive Co., 30 Church street, 
New York, is offering a limited num- 
ber of mean temperature difference 
calculators devised to aid engineers 
in the approximation of heat trans- 
fer surfaces when preparing esti- 
mates or specifications for heat ex- 
changer equipment. 

Available for 25 cents, the calcu- 
lator includes scales for the calcula- 
tion of the logarithmic M. T. D., as 
well as the M. T. D. correction fac- 
tors for 1, 2, 3, 4 and 6 shell passes, 
and also C and D scales which per- 
mit multiplication and division op- 
erations. 


Watthour Meter Controls 
Electroplating Current 


A new use for the ordinary watt- 
hour meter is reported by West- 


inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East | 


Pittsburgh, Pa. It has been found 
to provide an accurate and refined 
control of current used in electro- 
plating permanent magnets. 

The meter in this application is 
connected to the alternating current 
side of a rectifier such as used to 
supply direct current for electroplat- 
ing. The register for the meter in- 
cludes a switch device adapted for 
closure after a predetermined 
amount of energy has passed 
through the meter. This switch op- 
erates a circuit breaker to open the 
energizing current circuit thereby 
interrupting the plating or charging 
circuit when desired plating thick- 
ness is attained. The meter also may 
be placed on a switchboard some 
distance away from the plating tank, 
according to the company. 


Textbook on Gaging Is 
Announced by Sheffield 


Recognizing the urgent need for 
technical literature dealing authori- 
tatively with factors of vital im- 
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portance in the war production 
program, Sheffield Corp., Dayton, 
O., has brought out a basic text- 
book on gaging. 


This 7% x 10%-inch volume has 
64 pages with 82 illustrations and 
is durably bound in cloth with still 
covers, Entitled “Dimensional Con- 
trol,” it deals in a clear, to-the- 
point manner with various types of 
modern precision gages and their 
practical application in manufac- 
ture and inspection. 

Review of chapter headings in. 
dicates clearly the scope of this 
book, They are: History of Stand 












ards and Gaging; Science of Meas- 
urement in Modern Industry; Fixed 
Size Gages; Tolerances; Go and No 
Go Gages; Thread Snap Gages; 
Assembly Practices and Non-Perish- 
able Gages; Visual Gages; Electric 
Gages; Multiple Gages; Air Gages: 
Thread Lead Measurement; Ex 
ternal Measurement; Internal 
Measurement; Future of Precision 
Manufacture; Fits and Tolerances. 


“Dimensional Control” is beinz 
sold in the open market at $1.50 
per copy, or can be obtained at 
that price by writing direct to the 


company. 


DEARBORN GAGE COMPANY 


22056 BEECH 


STREET - - DEARBORN, MICHIGAN 














‘Namco CIRCULAR CHASER DIES 
“PAY OUT ON SHORT RUNS TOO" 











The J. F. Patton Machine and Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, is a modern job shop with a steady 
flow of high grade machining operations. 


In its threading department some jobs run 
into large quantities, others a few thousand, 
some as low as 500 pieces on one set-up. 


Mr. J. F. Patton, President, says, “Namco Circular Chaser Dies pay out on the short runs too.” 





This Company, like many others, is equipped with a complete range of Namco die heads and carries 
extra sets of circular chasevs in diameters and pitches needed for a wide variety of threading. 


By the use of the micrometer gage, they check and regrind the extra chasers in the tool room. One 
adjustment of the head brings all chasers to exact cutting size. 

So, on new set-ups for short runs as well as regrinds for production jobs, circular chasers are ready 
to go without fussing. Down time is saved and scrap avoided. 

And don't forget—circular chasers give 20 times more life than old types—you can grind to 270° 
of their circumference. 


Whether your threading jobs run to millions, thousands or hundreds of pieces of a kind, it will pay 
you to find out how much time and cost Namco Circular Chaser Dies will save and earn. 


TIONAL ACME 


170 EAST 131°" STREET » CLEVELAND, OHIO 






















War and Lease-Lend 





Steel Crowd Mills 





Latter given preference over priorities. 


Delivery promises now only on A ratings. 


Scrap gain holds. 





DELIVERY promise on steel below A-1 priority is 
virtually impossible to obtain under present circum- 
stances and early delivery requires priority well up in 
this classification. 

A large producer reports ratings necessary for rea- 
sonable delivery range about as follows: Plates, A-l-a; 
structurals, A-l-b; sheets, A-1-f; reinforcing bars, 
A-1-k; «iling, A-1-b; carbon bars, A-l-a to A-1-k; all 
alloy steels, A-l-a; semifinished steel, A-1-j; railroad 
items, completely directive. 

With this congestion in the upper brackets a large 
lease-lend tonnage has been distributed widely among 
producers of a large variety of products, with instruc- 
tions to place it ahead of all previous priority ratings. 
This has resulted in disruption of rolling schedules and 
delay in rolling orders already scheduled. Some of the 
new tonnage is in highly finished products, thus carry- 
ing through many processes. 

Concentration of steel consumption in war work, re- 
flecting conversion of civilian facilities to essential pro- 
duction, is largely responsible for the large proportion 
of orders bearing high rating. Practically no requests 
now are received by mills for material on low priority, 
cessation of manufacture of a large number of dur- 
able consumer goods cutting them to a minimum. 

Steelworks operations remained steady at 98% per 
cent last week. Chicago advanced 1 point to 105 per 
cent of rated capacity, an all-time record, ‘-point 
above the previous mark set in December and reached 
again the first week in April. Eastern Pennsylvania 
mills received better scrap supply and advanced 2 points 
to 94 per cent. New England producers completed open- 
hearth repair and all furnaces were in production, with 
a rate of 100 per cent. Pittsburgh declined 1 point to 
95% per cent, Detroit 2 points to 90 per cent, St. Louis 
2% points to 90%, Cincinnati 4% points to 91%, Buf- 
falo 3 points to 90% and Cleveland 1 point to 89%. 
Youngstown held at 92 per cent, unchanged, with a 
rise to 94 per cent predicted for this week. Birming- 
ham was unchanged at 95 per cent and Wheeling at 
82% per cent. 

Difficulty in obtaining structural steel without long 
delay is causing numerous projects to be redesigned 
for reinforced concrete and timber construction. The 
latter offers best results as reinforcing bars also are 
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Ice delays ore vessels 








MARKET IN 
TABLOID 


Demand 








Prices. 








Production 





difficult to obtain without considerable delay and re- 
quire a high priority rating. Some projects for which 
timber construction is not feasible are being aban- 
doned or deferred until conditions are better. 

Scrap supply is keeping up the improvement of the 
past few weeks but increased consumption is prevent- 
ing accumulation in reserves. Not all areas are re- 
ceiving sufficient material and some open hearths con- 
tinue idle. Efforts to bring out dormant material are 
continued without slackening, adding much to the nor- 
mal output. Some observers hold the hope that col- 
lections during the summer will be sufficient to build 
some stocks for next winter. Movement from the head 
of the lakes has started in a small way and promises 
to increase. 

Iron ore movement is hampered by ice in Lake Su- 
perior at the entrance to the Soo locks, a large num- 
ber of loaded vessels being held back many hours be- 
fore they can be locked through. At one time last 
week 80 ships were waiting their turn. That so large 
a number had been loaded and had started their trips 
indicates the volume that will be moved when ice dif- 
ficulties cease. 

Pig iron producers have been given relief by OPA 
from the necessity of absorbing increased transporta- 
tion costs involved in shipments under allocation to 
points outside their usual market areas. A new ruling 
permits producers in case of such shipments, due to 
emergency conditions, to charge the basing point price, 
plus differentials established in the schedules and 
freight charge from basing to delivery point, with de- 
duction of $1 per gross ton. 

Requests for pig iron allocations under priorities be- 
low the A classifications have practically disappeared, 
consumers being increasingly engaged in production of 
war work. 

Office of Price Administration has opened the door 
for applications for relief from the $6 ceiling on bee- 
hive fuel. The producer must show that net realiza- 
tion is insufficient to support continued operation at 
the maximum price. 

Composite prices continue unchanged under ceiling 
regulations, finished steel at $56.73, semifinished steel 
at $36.00, steelmaking pig iron $23.05 and steelmaking 
scrap $19.17. 









War needs absorb output. 


Slight adjustments by OPA. 


Unchanged at 98% per cent. 












COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 





One Three One Five 
Month Ago Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago 
Apr. 18 Apr. 11 Apr. 4 Mar., 1942 Jan., 1942 Apr., 1941 Apr., 1937 
Finished Steel ....... $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $61.95 
Semifinished Steel .... 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 40.00 
Steelmaking Pig Iron. 23.05 23.05 23.05 23.05 23.05 23.05 22.84 
19.17 19.17 19.17 19.17 19.17 19.17 21.27 


Steelmaking Scrap.... 


Finished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on sheets, strip, bars, plates, shapes, wire, nails ,tin plate, stand- 
ard and line pipe. Semifinished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on billets, slabs, sheet bars, skelp and wire 


rods. 


Steelmaking Pig Iron Composite:—Average of basic pig iron prices at Bethlehem, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleve- 


land, Neville Island, Granite City and Youngstown. Steelworks Scrap Composite:—Average of No. 1 heavy melting steel prices 
at Pittsburgh, Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


April 18, Mar. Jan. Apr. 
1942 1942 1941 


2.15¢ 
2.15 2.15 2.15 
2.48 2.47 2.47 
2.10 2.10 2.10 
2.217 
2.10 2.10 2.10 
2.10 2.10 2.10 
2.215 2.15 2.21 


Finished Material kt 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 2.15¢ 
Steel bars, Chicago co. aoe 
Steel bars, Philadelphia ia ee 
Shapes, Pittsburgh .. ‘+ ne 
Shapes, Philadelphia .- 2215 
Shapes, Chicago — | 
Plates, Pittsburgh 2 
Piates, Philadelphia -» 215 
Plates, Chicago Co eee ee 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh... 2.10 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh.. 3.05 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Pittsburgh.. 3.50 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary........ 2.10 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary........ 3.05 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Gary...... 3.50 


Bright bess., basic wire, Pitts... 2.60 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts... 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh. 2.55 


Semifinished Material 


Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago. $34.00 
Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago...... 34.00 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh... 
Wire rods No. 5 to ¥-inch, Pitts. 2.00 


Pig Iron 


2.15¢ 2.15¢ 


2.215 2.215 


Scrap 


Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh 
Basic, Valley ..... 
Basic, eastern, del. Philadelphia. 
No. 2 fdry., del. Pgh., N.&S. Sides 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago 
Southern No. 2, Birmingham.... 
Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati. 
No. 2X, del. Phila. (differ. av.).. 26.215 26.24 
TT WMI nc. eves camee ss 

Malleable, Chicago . ‘ 
Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 
Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh..... 
Ferromanganese, del. 


April 18, Mar. Jan. Apr. 
1942 1942 1942 1941 


$25.34 $25.34 $25.34 $25.34 
eee oe ee 23.50 23.50 23.50 23.50 
24.69 2469 2469 24.69 
be = ben 24.00 24.22 24.22 24.22 
20.38 20.38 20.38 20.38 
24.06 24.06 24.06 24.06 
26.215 26.215 
24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
31.54 31.44 31.34 30.34 
24.19 2419 2419 24.19 


Pittsburgh 125.63 125.39 125.33 125.33 


7 ’ Heavy melting steel, Pitts. $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 $20.20 
.00 .00 .00 $5.00 

$5 ay co 2.55 Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa.. 18.75 18.75 18.75 18.00 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago 18.75 18.75 18.75 18.80 
Rails for rolling, Chicago 22.25 22.25 22.25 22.65 
No. 1 cast, Chicago 20.00 20.00 20.00 22.31 

00 $34.00 $34.00 Coke 
. 00 34.00 34.00 Connellsville, furnace, ovens. $6.25 $6.25 $6.25 $5.50 
34.00 00 34.00 34.00 Connellsville, foundry, ovens .. 7.25 7.25 7.25 6.00 
.00 2.00 2.00 Chicago, by-product fdry., del. 12.23 12.25 12.25 11.85 

STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 

Following are maximum prices established by OPA Schedule No. 6 issued April 16, 1941, revised June 20, 1941 and Feb. 4, 1942. The schedule 


covers all iron or steel ingots, all semifinished iron or steel products, all finished hot-rolied, cold-rolled iron or steel products and any iron or steel 


product which is further finished by galvanizing, plating. 


lected products are named specifically. 
im the table. 


Semifinished Steel 


Gross ton basis except wire reds, skeip 
Carbon Steel Ingots: F.o.b. mill base, rerolling 
qual., stand. , $31.00 

(Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mansfield, 0O., 
may quote carbon steel ingots at $33 gross 
ton, f.0.b. mill.) 


—e Steel Ingots: Pittsburgh base, uncropped, 
$45.00. 


Reroting Stabs: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, theveland, Buffalo, Sparrows Point, 


Billets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Birmingham, Youngs- 
—, $40.00; Detroit, del. $42.00; Duluth, 


$42.00. 
(Andrews Steel Co. may quote carbon forg- 
ing ag $50 gross ton at established basing 
points. 


Open Hearth Shell Steel: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
and section: 3-12 in., 
18 in. and over, 


Billets, Slabs, Blooms: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Buffalo, Bethlehem, Canton, Massillon, 


00. 
Sheet Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Canton, Sparrows Point, Youngstown, 


$34.00. 
(Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mansfield, O., 
may quote carbon steel sheet bars at $39 


Skelp: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Sparrows Pt., 
Youngstown, Coatesville, ib., $1.90. 

Wire Rods: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Birmingham, No, 5—9/32 in., inclusive, per 
100 Ibs., $2.00. 

Do., over 9/32—47/64-in., incl., $2.15. Wor- 
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cester add $0.10 Galveston, $0.25 Pacific 


Coast $0.50 on water shipment. 


Bars 


Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Birmingham, base 
20 tons one size, 2.15c; Duluth, base 2.25c; 
Detroit, del. 2.25c; New York del. 2.51c; Phila. 
del. 2.49¢; Gulf Ports, dock 2.50c, all-rail 
2.59¢ Pac. ports, dock 2.50c; all rail 3.25c. 
(Phoenix Iron Co., Phoenixville, Pa., may 
quote 2.35¢ at established basing points.) 
Joslyn Mfg. Co. may quote 2.35¢, Chicago 
base.) 

Rail Steel Bars: Same prices as for hot-rolled 
carbon bars except base is 5 tons. 

(Sweet's Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa., may 
— rail steel merchant bars 2.33c f.o.b. 
mill. 


Hot-Rolled Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago. 
Canton, Massillon, Buffalo, Bethlehem, base 
20 tons one size, 2.70c Detroit 2.80c. 


Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E. Diff. S.A.E. Diff. 
a . 0.35 5100 Spr. flats . 0.15 
2100. . . 0.75 5100 80-1.10 Cr. 0.45 
2300. . . 1.70 6100 Bars . 1.20 
2500. . . 2.55 6100 Spr. flats.. 0.85 
3100. . . 0.70 Carb., Van . 0.85 
| SR ae 1.35 9200 Spr. flats.. 0.15 
3300............ 3.80 9200 Spr. rounds, 
Des oiashc cavms. ae squares 0.40 
4100 .15-25 Mo. 0.55 T 1300, Mn, mean 
46.00 .20-.30 Mo. 1.51-2.00 0.10 
1.50-2.00; Ni. 1.20 Do., carbon under 
0.20 max. 0 


Cold-Finished Carbon Bars: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base 20,000- 
39,999 Ibs., 2.65c; Detroit 2.70. 
Cold-Finished Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base 3.35c; Detroit 
3.45c; Galveston, add $0.25, Pacific Coast $0.50. 
Turned, Ground Shafting: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base (not including 
turning, grinding, 2.65c : 
Detroit 2.70c. 


polishing extras) 


, coating, drawing, extruding, etc., although only principal established basing points for se- 
All seconds and off-grade products also are covered. Exceptions applying to invidividual companies are noted 


Reinforcing Bars (New Billet): Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Spar- 
rows Point, Buffalo, Youngstown, base 2.15c: 
Detroit del. 2.25c; Gulf ports, dock 2.50c, all- 
oe Sa: Pacific ports, dock 2.80c, all-rail 
Reinforcing Bars (Rail Steel): Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, base 
2.15¢; Detroit, del. 2.25¢e; Gulf ports, dock 
2.50c, all-rail 2.59c; Pacific ports, dock 2.80c, 
all-rail 3.25c. 

(Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa., may 
— rail steel reinforcing bars 2.33c, f.o.b 


Iron Bars: Single refined, Pitts. 4.40c, double 
refined 5.40c; Pittsburgh, staybolt, 5.75c; Terre 
Haute, common, 2.15c. 


Sheets, Strip 


Hot-Rolied Sheets: Pittsburgh. Chicago, Gary 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown. 
Sparrows Pt., Middletown, base 2.10c; Granite 
City, base 2.20c; Detroit del. 2.20c: Phila 
del. 2.28c; New York del., 2.35¢ Pacific 
ports 2.65c. 

(Andrews Steel Co. may quote hot-rolled sheets 
for shipment to Detroit and the Detroit area 
on the Middletown, O. base.) 

Cold-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Gary, Buffalo, Youngstown, Middletown, 
base, 3.05c; Granite City, base 3.15c; Detroit 
del. 3.15c; New York del. 3.41c;: Phila. del. 
3.39¢c; Pacific ports, 3.70c. 

Galvanized Sheets, No. 24: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown. 
Sparrows Point, Middletown, base 3.50c; Gran- 
ite City, base 3.60c: New York del. 3.74c 
Phila. del. 3.68c; Pacific ports 4.05c. 
‘Andrews Steel Co. may quote galvanized 
sheets 3.75¢ at established basing points.) 
Corrugated Galv. Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Birmingham, 29 gage, per square 3.3ic. 
Culvert Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham, 16 gage, not corrugated, copper 
alloy 3.60c; copper iron 3.90c, pure iron 3.95c; 
zine-coated, hot-dipped, heat-treated, No. 24, 
Pittsburgh 4.25c. 

Enameling Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
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Cleveland, Youngstown, Middletown, 10 gage, 
ay 2.75c; Granite City, base 2.85c; Pacific 
Piteburen ‘Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Youngs- 

ag? — Granite 


town, Middletown, 20 gage 
City, base 3.45c; Pacifie ports 4 
Electrical 


Sheets, No. 24: 
Pittsburgh Pacific Granite 
Base Ports City 
Field grade........ 3.20c + 3.95¢ 30c 
Armature ......... 3.55e¢ 4.30¢ 3.65¢ 
Electrical 4.05¢ 4.80c 4.15¢ 
“> 4.95e¢ 5.70c 5.05¢ 
D 5.65c 6.40c 5. 75c 
Transformer 
1 4 Pat ae 6.15¢ 6.90¢ 
65. 7.15¢ 7.90¢ 
58 . 7.65¢ 8.40c 
S23. 8.45c 9.20¢ 


Hot-Rolled Strip: Pittsburgh, Chicago, “Gary, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngstown, Middle- 
town, base, 1 ton and over, 12 inches wide 
and less 2.10c; Detroit del. 2.20c; Pacific 
ports 2.75c. (Joslyn Mfg. Co. may quote 2.30c, 


Youngstown, 0.25 carbon and less 2.80c; Chi- 
cago, base 2.90c; Detroit, del. 2.90c; Worcester 
base 3.00c. 

Commodity C. R. Strip: Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, base 3 tons and over, 2.95c; 
Worcester base 3.35c. 

Cold-Finished Spring Steel: Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land bases, add 20c for Worcester; .26-.50 
Carb., 2.80c; .51-.75 Carb., 4.30c; .76-1.00 
Carb., 6.15¢; over 1.00 Carb., 8.35c. 


Tin, Terne Plate 


Tin Pilate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 100-Ib. 

base box, $5.00; Granite City $5.10. 

Tin Mill Black Pilate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 

Gary, base 29 gage and lighter, 3.05c; Gran- 

ite City, 3.15c; Pacific ports, boxed 4.05c. 
Ternes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, No. 

24 


Manufacturing Ternes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, 100-base box $4.30; Granite City $4.40. 
Roofing Ternes: Pittsburgh base per pack- 
age 112 sheets, 20 x 28 in., coating LC., ry Ib. 
$12.00; 15-Ib. $14.00; 20-Ib. $15.00; 25-Ib. 
$16.00; 30-Ib. $17.25; 40-lb. $19.50. 


Plates 


Carbon Steel Plates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Point, Coatesville, Claymont, 2.10c; 
New York, “, 2.30-2.55c; Phila., del., 2.15¢: 
St. Louis, 2.34c; Boston, dei., 2. '42-67¢c: 
Pacific ports, 2.65c; Gulf Ports, 2. 45¢. 
(Central Iron & Steel Co. may quote carbon 
steel plates at 2.35c at established basing 
points; Granite City Steel Co. may quote ship 
plates 2.25c, f.o.b. mill.) 

Floor Pilates: Pittsburgh, ag 3.35¢; 
Gulf ports, 3.70c; Pacific ports, 

Open-Hearth Alloy Pilates: Pittebarsh, Chi- 
cago, Coatesville, 3.50c. 

Wrought Iron Pilates: Pittsburgh, 3.80c. 


Shapes 
: Pittsburgh, Chicego, Gary, 


Structural Shapes 
Birmingham, Buffalo, Bethlehem, 2.10c; New 
28c  Phila., 4 2.22c; Guif 


Phoenixville, Pa. may quote 

— steel shapes at 2.30c at established 
basing points.) 

Steel Sheet Piling: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buf- 

falo, 2.40c. 


Wire Products, Nails 


Wire: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham (except spring wire) to manufac- 
turers in carloads (add = for Worcester): 

Bright basic, bessemer wire. .... 2. 
Galvanized wire ..... + CF <. ce 
OT Raa ‘ : sade 


Bee 


polished and staples, Toke keg. . 


sos 


8 

has 

Es 

B: : 
RBSss3q sae 


Fence posts, carloads, col. 
Out nails, Pittsburgh, carloads 


Pipe, Tubes 


Welded Pipe: Base price in carloads to con- 
sumers about $200 per net ton. Base dis- 
counts on steel pipe Pittsburgh and Lorain, 
O.; Gary, Ind. 2 points less on lap weld, 1 
point less on butt weld. Pittsburgh base only 


% 


tt Weld 
Steel ron 
In Bik. Galv. In. Blk Galv 
My 56 33 ky 24 3% 
%&%. 5D 40\, M 30 10 
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63 51 1-1% 34 16 
. 6 55 1%. 38 18% 
1-3. .5.. 5°83 5T% 2 37% 18 
p Weld 
Steel Iron 
In Blk. Galv. In Blk Galv 
2 61 49, 1% 23 
2%-3 64 524 1% 28% 10 
314-6 6 M% 30% 12 
7- 6 52% 2%, 3%. 31% 14% 
9-10.... 64% 52 . B% 18 
11-12... 63% 51 444-8. .. 32% 17 
9-12 28 12 


Boller Tubes: Net base prices per 1 feet, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh in carload lots, minimum 
wall, cut lengths 4 to 24 feet, inclusive. 


—Lap Weld— 
—Seamless— Char- 
0 Hot Cold coal 
Sizes B.W.G. Rolled Drawn = Steel Iron 
” 13 7.82 $ 9.0 ‘ 
1%” 13 9.26 10.67 . 
14%,” 13 10.23 11.72 $9.72 $23.71 
14°... 13 11.64 13.42 11.06 22.93 
, 13 13.04 15.03 12.38 19.35 
2%”. 13 1454 16.76 13.79 21.63 
2%". 12 1601 18.45 £15.16 : 
21,” 12 17.54 20.21 16.58 26.57 
2%” 12 18.59 21.42 17.54 29.00 
3” 12 19.50 22.48 18.35 31.38 
3%,” ll 24.63 28.37 23.15 39.81 
e... 10 30.54 35.20 28.66 49.90 
4". 10 37.35 43.04 35.22 , 
5” 9 4.87 5401 44.25 73.93 
6”. 7 71.96 82.93 68.14 ’ 


Rails, Supplies 


Standard rails, over 60-lb., 
ton, $40.00. 

Light rails (billet), Pittsburgh, Chicago, Bir- 
mingham, gross ton, $40.00. 

*Relaying rails, 35 Ibs. and over, f.o.b. rail- 
road and basing points, $28-$30. 

Supplies: Angle bars, 2.70c; tie plates, 2.15c; 
track spikes, 3.00c; track bolts, 4.75c; do 
heat treated, 5.00c. 


*Fixed by OPA Schedule No. 46, Dec. 15, 
1941. 


Tool Steels 


Tool Steels: Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Syracuse, 
base, cents per Ib.: Reg. carbon 14.00c; extra 
carbon 18.00c; special carbon 22.00c; oil-hard- 
ening 24.00c; high car.-chr. 43.00c. 

High Speed Tool Steels: 


f.o.b. mill, gross 


Pitts. base, 

Tung. Chr. Van. Moly per Ib. 
18.00 4 1 .00e 
18.00 4 2 1 77.00c 
18.00 4 3 1 87.00c 
1.5 q 1 8.5 54.00c 
‘ 4 2 8 54.00c 
5.50 4 1.50 4 57.50c 
5.50 4.50 4 4.50 70.00c 


Stainless Steels 


Base, Cents per Ib.—f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
CHROMIUM NICKEL STEEL 


> ae 
Type Bars Plates Sheets Strip Strip 
302... 24.00c 27.00c 34.00c 21.50c 28.00c 
303... 26.00 29.00 36.00 27.00 33.00 
208... 29.00 34.00 41.00 28.50 35.00 
309 36.00 40.00 47.00 37.00 47.00 
310. 49.00 52.00 53.00 48.75 56.00 
311... 49.00 52.00 53.00 48.75 56.00 
312... 36.00 40.00 49.00 ‘ . 
*316... 40.00 44.00 48.00 40.00 48.00 
*317... 50.00 34.00 58.00 50.00 58.00 
1321... 29.00 34.00 41.00 29.25 38.00 
1347... 33.00 38.00 45.00 33.00 42.00 
431... 19.00 22.00 29.00 17.50 22.50 
STRAIGHT CHROMIUM STEEL 
403.. 21.50 2450 29.50 21.25 27.00 
**410.. 18.50 21.50 26.50 17.00 22.00 
416.. 19.00 22.00 27.00 18.25 23.50 
17420.. 24.00 28.50 33.50 23.75 36.50 
430.. 19.00 22.00 29.00 17.50 22.50 
tt430F. 19.50 22.50 29.50 18.75 24.50 
442.. 22.50 25.50 3250 24.00 32.00 
446.. 27.50 30.50 36.50 35.00 52.00 
501. 8.00 12.00 15.75 12.00 17.00 
9.00 13.00 6.75 13.00 18.00 


502 1 
STAINLESS CLAD STEEL (20% 
304... $418.00 19.00 


*With 2-3% moly. tWith titanium. tWith 
columbium. **Plus machining agent. ttHigh 
carbon. ttFree machining. §§Includes anneal- 
ing and pickling. 


- 


Basing Point Prices are (1) those an- 
nounced by U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiaries for 
first quarter of 1941 or in effect April 16, 1941 
at designated basing points or (2) those prices 
announced or customarily quoted by other pro- 
ducers at the same designated points. Base 
prices under (2) cannot exceed those under 
(1) except to the extent prevailing in third 
quarter of 1940. 

Extras mean additions or deductions from 
base prices in effect April 16, 1941. 

prices applying to Detroit, Eastern 
Michigan, Gulf and Pacific Coast points are 


the latter two areas when water 

tion is not available, in which case nearest 
basing point price plus all-rail freight may 
be charged. 

Domestic Ceiling prices are the aggregate of 
(1) governing basing point price, (2) extras 
and (3) transportation charges to the point 
of delivery as customarily computed. Gev- 
erning basing point is basing point nearest the 
consumer providing the lowest delivered price. 
Emergency basing point is the basing point at 
or near the place of production or origin ef 
saipment. 

Dislocated tonnage: Producers shipping ma- 
terial outside their usual marketing areas be- 
cause of the war emergency may charge the 
basing point price nearest place of production 
plus actual cost of transportation to destina- 
tion. 

Seconds or off-grade iron or steel products 
cannot be sold at delivered prices exceeding 
those applying to material of prime quality. 

Export ceiling prices may be either the ag- 
gregate of (1) governing basing point or emer- 
gency basing point (2) export extras (3) ex- 
port transportation charges provided they are 
the f.a.s. seaboard quotations of the U. §&. 
Steel Export Co. on April 16, 1941. Domestic 
or export extras may be used in case of 
Lease-Lend tonnage. 


Bolts, Nuts 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Chicago. Discounts 
5%, full containers, add 10%. 
Carriage and Machine 
% x 6 and smaller of 
aay * and % x 6-in. and shorter 

X to 1 x 6-in. and shorter 
1" ond larger, all lengths 
All diameters, over 6-in. long 


Tire bolts ; 
Stove Bolts 
In packages with nuts separate 71-10 
with nuts attached 71 off; bulk 80 off 


deemed basing points except in the case of 
transporta- 


ty ~. of 3-inch and shorter, or 5000 over 
on "bolts 56 off 
Plow bolts . Bet 
Nuts 
Semifinished hex. U.S.S. S.A.E. 
%-inch and less 62 co 
1-inch 3S oo 
ii: -1%-inch | 57 7 
1% and larger vil 
Hexagon Oap Screws 
Upset l1-in., smaller 60 of 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, l-in., smaller . Bet 
Headless, \%-in., larger . Bet 
No. 10, smaller . Det 


Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buffalo 2 400 
Rivets, Washers 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Birmingham 
Structural : Toe 
-inch and under 65-5 eff 


rought washers, Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia, to jobbers and large nut, 


bolt manufacturers l.c.1. . €2.75-3.00 off 

Metallurgical Coke 
Price Per Net 
Beehive ees 
Connellsville, furnace 346.00 
Connellsville, foundry 7.00- 7.50 
Connellsville prem. fdry. os 72 7.08 
New River, foundry ; 8.00- 6.25 
Wise county, foundry 7.50 
Wise county, furnace 6.50 
By-Product sounewy 

Kearny, N. J., ovens 12.15 
Chicago, outside delivered 11.50 
Chicago, delivered : 12.3 
Terre Haute, delivered 12.00 
Milwaukee, ovens es vu. 
New England, delivered 13.75 
St. Louis, delivered 12.25 
Birmingham, ovens a.oe 
Indianapolis, delivered : 12.00 
Cincinnati, delivered 11L.75 
Cleveland, delivered 12.30 
Buffalo, delivered 12.50 
Detroit, delivered ‘ 12.3 
Philadelphia, delivered 12.38 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal., freight allowed east of Omaha 


Pure and 90% benzol 15.00c 
Toluol, two degree 28.00c 
Solvent naphtha 27.00c 
Industrial xylol 27.00¢ 
Per Ib. f.0.b. works 
Phenol (car lots, returnable drums) 12.50¢ 
Do. less than car lots 13. 25¢ 
Do. tank cars 11.50c 
Eastern Plants, per 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, bbis. = job- 
bers : 8.00c 
‘Per ton, bulk, f.o.b. port 
Sulphate of ammonia . $29.00 
























































+ High Silicon, Silvery Exceptions to Ceiling Prices: tits 
° 
g n 6.00-6.50 per cent (base) $29.50 burgh Coke & Iron Co. (Sharpsville, 
Prices (in gross tons) are maximums fixed by OPA Price Schedule No. a — 550.55 S01. B50 SD Fe. Sernece only) and Sireiies 
7.01-7.50.. 31.50 9.51-10.00. 36.50 Iron & Co. may charge 50 
10, effective June 10, 1941. Exceptions indicated in footnotes. — Alloca- 7.51-8.00.. 32.50 10.01-10.50. 37.50 cents a ton in excess of basing poim 
tion regulations from WPB Order M-17, expiring Dec. 31, 1942. Base 8.01-8.50 . 33.50 10.51-11.00 38.50 prices for No. 2 Foundry, Basic, 
prices bold face, delivered light face. 8.51-9.00 . 34.50 11.01-11.50. 39.50 Bessemer and Malleable. 
No. 2 ong Ene nape hoe gg O., per ~— + agg Big » case of exports 
’ ton, Buffalo se prices are $1. only, governing basing point 
Pountry Baste aap arerapentel pocap ays higher. Prices subject to additional nearest point of production may be 
Rethiehem, Pa., base $25.00 $24.50 $26.00 $25.50 charge of 50 cents a ton for each used. plus differentials and export 
Pearl -- ¥ y= a4 26.12 27.62 pa 0.80% manganese in excess of transportation charges. 
. . * ° . . . 1 % 
Rirdsbore, Pa., del. 25.00 24.50 26.00 25.50 . 
. ~ Bessemer Ferrosilicon 
Birmingham, hase #20.38 419.00 Prices same as for high silicon sil- Refractories 
Baltimore, del. 25.67 very iron, plus $1 per gross ton. Per 1000 f.0.b, Works, Net Prices 
Boston, del - 25.12 . (For higher silicon irons a differ- Fire Clay Brick 
Chicago, del. . $24.47 . ential over and above the price of on Quaitt 
Cincinnati, del. 24.30 22.92 base grades is charged as well as Pa Mo aged y $64.60 
ceoveens, Se act 033 23.24 for the hard chilling irons, Nos. 5 “ “ i es a wreee . 
ewark, N. J., de 2 ‘ ; and 6.) rs ality 
Philadelphia, del. 25.51 25.01 le a Pa., Tll., Md., Mo., Ky. . S138 
St. Louis, del. $24.12 4.24 , eg Iron Alabama; Georgia 51.30 
Ruffaio, base 24.00 23.00 25.00 24.50 Lake Superior Furn. $28.00 New Jersey ... 56.00 
Boston, del. ... 25.50 25.00 26.50 26.00 Chicago, del. . 31.54 Second Quality 
Rechester, del. 25.53 : 26.53 26.03 Southern Pa., Il., Ky., Md., 46.55 
Syracuse, del. 26.08 . 27.08 26.58 Semi-cold blast, high phos Georgia, Alabama 38.00 
Chicago, base 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 f.o.b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn. "$28.50 New Jersey ... 49.00 
Milwaukee, del. 25.17 24.67 25.67 25.17 Semi-cold blast, low phos Ohio 
Muskegon, Mich., del. 27.38 . ° 27.38 f.o.b furnace, Lyles, Tenn.. 33.00 First quality 43.00 
Cleveland, base 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 Gray Ferse a r — & 2 
Akron, Canton, O., del. 25.47 24.97 25.97 25.47 Neville Island, Pa. ... $23.50 “e. 
Detroit, base 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 Valley, ak ee ae 23.50 Malleable Bung Brick 
Saginaw, Mich., del. 26.45 25.95 26.95 26.45 Rew Dhessherus All bases ... -.. $59.85 
Duluth, base 24.50 ‘ 25.00 24.50 Basing points: Birdsboro and Steel- Silica Brick 
St. Paul, del. 26.76 n 27.26 26.76 ton, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y., $29.50 Pennsylvania $51.30 
Erie, Pa., base 24.00 23.50 25.00 24.50 base; $30.81, delivered, Philadelphia. — > ae db 58.99 
Everett, Maaa., base 25.00 24.50 26.00 25.50 Switching Charges: Basing point . . : . 
Boston 25.50 25.00 26.50 26.00 prices are subject to an additional Ladle Brick 
Granite City, I., base 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 charge for delivery within the (Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) 
St. Louis, dei 24.50 24.00 ' 24.50 switching limits of the respective Dry press --+.» $31.06 
Hamilton, 0., base 24.00 23.50 24.07 —- districts. ee cela ts aa 
Cincinnati, del 24.68 24.68 25.35 Silicon Differentials: Basing point Magnesite 
a ff , 3 50 24 50 24.00 prices are subject to an additional) Domestic dead-burned grains, 
Neville Island, Pa., base 24.00 23.! 24.2 ee ee 6 at to tak Chewelah, 
$Pittsburgh, del charge not to exc 50 cents a t 
N & So. ide: 24.69 24.19 5.19 24.69 for each 0.25 silicon in excess of Wash., net ton, bulk . 22.00 
BE agape eng ane - . Kato base grade (1.75 to 2.25%). net ton, bags ... 26.00 
vous) ‘Seah, “go ys om ‘os 60 nie Phosphorous Differential: Basing Basie Brick 
Sharpsvilie, Pa., se lt. ones . point prices are subject to a reduc- Net ton, f.o.b. Baltimore, Plymouth 
Sparrows Point, Md., base 25.00 24.50 . tion of 38 cents a ton for phosphor- Meeting, Chester, Pa. 
Baltimore, del. 26.05 . . oup content of 0.70% and over. eee Se, “ ; ee 
Stecitun, Pa., base , 24.50 25.50 Manganese Differentials: Basing \y,cnesite brick 78.00 
Swedeland, Pa., base 25.00 24.50 26.00 25.50 point prices subject to an additional Chem. bonded magnesite 65.00 
Philadelphia, del. 25.89 25.39 p 26.39 a — pI p 50 cents a 
9, 9, ton for eac . manganese con- 
"Mansfeld, 0. del 36.08 02886886 BOG «~—Cétent_ in excess of 1.0%. Fluorspar 
itty ’ " any } Ceiling prices are the aggregate 
Youngstown, 0., base 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 of (1) governing basing point (2) Washed gravel, duty 
-—------- differentials (3) transportation pd., tide. net ton nominal 
*Basic silicon grade (1.75-2.25%), add SOc for each 0.25%. ¢For charges from governing basing point Washed gravel, f.o.b. Bi 
phosphorous 0.70 and over deduct 38c. tOver 0.70 phos. §For McKees to point of delivery as customarily Ky., net ton, carloads, all 
Rocks, Pa., add .55 to Neville Island base; Lawrenceville, Homestead, Mc- computed. Governing basing point rail Prithawe <0 $6 $25.00 
Keesport, Ambridge, Monaca, Aliquippa, .84; Monessen, Monongahela is the one resulting in the lowest Do., barge 25.00 
City .97 ¢water); Oakmont, Verona 1.11; Brackenridge 1.24. delivered price for the consumer. No. 2-lump 25.00 
Ferroalloy Prices 
Ferromanganese, 78-82%, Less than 200-lb. lots 14. 25¢ Carloads Ton lots Less ton lots 12s 
Carlots, duty pd., seab’d. .$120.00 67-72%, low carbon, cts. per 50% $ 74.50 $87.00 20-25%, C. 0.10 max., in 
Carlots, del. re. -- , ged pound: iid Unitage 1.50 1.75 a lots per Ib. contained 
Cariots, f.0.b. So. f'ces.... " S % 135.00 151.00 1.35 
Add $10 for ton, $13.50 for Car Ton Less 200 Unitage 1.80 2.00 Less-ton lots ae 1.40 
less pen $18 for less than sc —— lots a. -. os oa ots a 4 188.00 (Spot 5e higher)» 
200-Ib. lots. . , . nitage .00 2.20 rbon-Titani y 
- 1% C.... 20.50 21.25 21.75 22.00 90-95% 0% use “Os tim: » 
Meee ee ton $36.00 220% C- 21.50 22.25 22.75 23.00 (Above for contracts; spot "68%C 35%¢ 
wee 0.10% C. ee Carlots, contract, f.0.b. Ni- 
Manganese Briquets, Contract Spot is %e higher. Silicon Metal, Spot %-cent agara Falls, freight al- 
carloads, bulk oes. al- Ferromolybdenum, 55-75%. higher (Per Lb., Con- lowed to destinations east 
lowed, per Ib. ing? 5.50¢ Ib. contained molyb- tracts): 1% Iron 2% Iron of Mississippi and north of 
ge ean denum, f.o.b. furnace . 95.00¢ Cortes 14.50c 13.00c Baltimore and St. Louis 
lots \ ci Molybdate (Molyte), ‘on lots ..+ 15.00¢ 13.50c . $142.50 $157.50 
Less-ton lots 6.25 “aa a oh ae Less-ton lots |. 15.25¢  13.75¢ perrovanadium, 35-40%, con- 
Less 200-Ib. lots : tracts, £.0.b. protubets Less 200 Ibs. .. 15.50c 14.00c tract per pound contained 
Spot %c higher. 99.94%. plant 80.00¢ Silicon Pani Sant a vanadium $2.70-$2.80-$2.90 
anganese Electro, Molybdic Oxide pacer 48- carloads, Ik freight al- (Spot 10c higher) 
sans car lots 42.00¢ "52% Mo. per Ib. contained, lowed, per ton ..... $74.50 Vanadium Pentoxide, Per Ib. 
Chromium DMotel. per Ib. con- f.0.b. producers plant 30.00 tag = end contained, contracts 10 
tained chromium ves . Do., spot 1.15 
Contract spot Molybdenum Oxide, (In . ond Less-ton lots, per Ib. ..... 4.00¢ gireonium Alloy, 12-15%. car- 
20 Ib. mo. contained cans Less 200-Ib. 1 4.25 
98% Cr. ton lots.. 80.00e 85.00¢ 53.63 mo. per Ib. contained Spot sc hi Bay SIRT loads, contract, bulk . $102.50 
Ge Cr. ton lots.. TH.00e § 84.00e 2.6m. producers’ plants .. 80.00c jc: om hicner ce tom lon Packed — 107.50 
Ferrocolumbium, 50-60% ; s Ton lots 108.00 
f.0.b. Niagara Falls, per rt, — eg ee and over. Less ton lots 112.50 
Ib. contained Cb on con- sO 0-Ib. ke. » pe "$9 60 Silicomanganese, Spot $5 a ton higher 
tract ‘ $2.25 = 00-200 ~ lot a Carbon ..... 1%% 35-40%, contract, carloads, 
Less-ton lots 230 De. — Ib. ‘ saeees: aes Carloads bulk or package, per Ib. 
(Spot 10c higher) Do., under 100-Ib. lots (contract) $128.00 alloy ... 14.0060 
Ch Briquet r Ib Ferrophosphorus, .17-19%, Ton Lots Do., ton lots . . 15.00¢ 
telene eae gross ton carloads, f.0.b. (contract) ....... 140.50 Do., less-ton lots 16.00¢ 
° Contract Spot sellers’ works, $3 unitage, Freight allowed spot Spot is %-cent higher 
Carlots 8 2S 8.50c freight equalized with above contract Alsifer, Per ib., f.0.b. Ni- 
Packed $.50c 8.76c Rockdale, Tenn. for 18% Ferrotungsten. (All prices agara Falls. 
Ton lots 8.75¢  9.00c hos. ssaso nominal) Carlots, per Ib. pede ~~ 
Less-ton lots 9.00e 9.25 Contract soseeees SSB. contained tungsten $1.90 Carlots ..... 7.50¢ 
Less 200 Ibs 9.25¢ 9.50c Spot ous. 62.25 Ton lots ...... 8.00c 8.50c 
23-26%, $3 unitage, freight Tungsten Metal Powder, Simanal, Per Ib. of alloy, 
Ferrechrome. 66-70%. freight equalized with Mt. Pleas- (Prices Nominal) 98-99 per contracts, freight allowed 
allowed, 4-6% carbon, ant, Tenn, for 24% _ phos. cent, per pound, depending (approx. 20% Si, 20% Mn, 
pound contained (chrome) Contract .. 75.00 Upon, quantity ........$2.55-$2.65 99% 4)) 
Nos Phe ont dé ania’ 13.00c¢ TR Re ke ae 80.00 Ferrotitanium, 40-45%. f.0.b. Less 
Ten lots... 13.75c Ferrositicon. Gross tons. Niagara Falls, per Ib. con- Carlots Ton Lots Ton Lots 
Lass-ton lots 14.00¢ freight allowed, bulk tained in ton lots $1.23 10.50c 11.00¢ 11.50¢ 
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WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Base Price: in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, Subject to Prevailing Differentials. As of April 16, 1941 


| a ee 
New York (Met.).. 


Philadelphia 


Baltimore ......... 
POEUGG, VEis eo ciee 


Es Shas oe ab 
Pittsburgh ....... 

Clevetamd ......... 
EL. “rin We 6 08 cabs 
0” ES aa 


Twin Cities ....... 


Indianapolis — 
Chattanooga* 


Memphis ..... 


Birmingham 


New Orleans... 


Houston, Tex. 
Seattle 


Los Angeles .... 
San Frarcisco . 
*Not named in OPA price order. 


EGE naed's0 a 
New York (Met.). 


Philadelphia 


DS. Cweaveers 


Norfolk, Va. 


Buffalo 


Pittsburgh ........ 
Cleveland ..... 
Detroit ...... 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 


Twin Cities” 
Milwaukee ... 
i: E. wawss 


Seo 


Los Angeles 


San Francisco 


EUROPEAN IRON, STEEL PRICES 


Dollars at $4.021% per Pound Sterling 
Export Prices f.0.b. Port of Dispatch— 


By Cable or Radio 


Merchant bars, 3-inch and over 
Merchant bars, small, under 3-inch, re-rolled. ... 
Serecteral shapes 
Ship pl WOE, ctcnecece 
Boiler 


plates 
Sheets, black, 24 


Sheets, galvanize 
Tin plate, base box, 20 x 14, 
British ferromanganese 


Domestic Prices Delivered at Works or 
Furnace— 


Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2.50—3.00. 

I che <4 Se Bb dae Gauhes odsr cebeebede os 
Furnace coke, f.0.t. ovens 
Billets, basic soft, 100-ton lots and over 
ard, 500-ton lots & over... 
squares, under 53-inch 


Standard rails, 





ED i eet we ee A ne 0 9 apa 
age, 4-ton lots and over 
24 gage, corrugated. 4-ton lots & over 
drawn, catch weight coils, 2-ton lots 


Sheets, ack, 24 


gang 


(a) del. Midd 
1Se on certain 


s £9 62 Go 0 
SSR LBRS 


Pry. 


cqerugeeed, Ly sage 
un 
$i20. 1 deli 


Merchant bars, rounds an 


April 20, 1942 


4.06 
3.96 


ChWWWW BAW 


BZ Besse bs 


0 £9 G0 go Go 
328 


4.50 


aBak Bana 


ants 


© ©: 
Be 


Hot-rolled Strip %-in. & 


Bands Hoops 


5.06 
3.96 
4.45 
4.35 


Wee Ww ww comme . 
SSS AZPBRS GBVSESB 


4.10 


-— S.A.E. Hot-rolled Bars (Unannealed )——, 
1035- 2300 
Series 


3100 
Series 


Pen Or — OF OF OH EG 
S88 SBSR BRRIB 


9 9000 
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vered Atlantic seaboard dut 


eee eter eeeeeee 


OOP Pee eee ee ee eee eee eee 


5s rebate to approved customers. 
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_ Sheets Cold -—Cold Drawn Bars—Q 

Floor Hot Cold Galv. Rolled S.A.E. S.A.B. 
Plates Rolled Rolled No. 24 Strip Carbon 2300 3100 

5.66 3.71 4.68 5.11 3.46 4.13 8.88 7.23 

5.56 3.58 4.60 5.00 3.51 4.09 8.84 7.19 

5.25 3.55 4.05 4.65 3.31 4.06 8.56 7.16 

5.25 3.50 5.05 4.04 ft 

5.45 3.85 ; 5.40 4.15 , 

5.25 3.25 4.30 4.7 3.52 3.75 8.40 6.75 

5.00 3.35 . 4.65 . 3.65 8.40 6.75 

5.18 3.35 4.05 4.62 3.20 3.75 8.40 6.73 

5.27 3.43 4.30 4.84 3.40 3.80 8.70 7.05 

5.75 3.85 5.32 5.50 : 4.42 : ‘ 

5.28 3.42 4.37 4.92 3.45 4.00 8.75 7.10 

5.15 3.25 4.10 4.85 3.50 3.75 8.40 6.75 

5.40 3.50 4.35 2.00 3.83 4.34 9.09 7.44 

5.28 3.38 4.23 4.98 3.54 3.88 8.38 6.98 

5.29 3.39 4.24 4.99 3.61 4.02 8.77 7.12 

5.30 3.45 . 5.01 3.97 

5.80 3.75 4.50 4.39 

5.71 3.385 5.25 4.31 

5.93 3.45 4.75 . 4.43 

5.75 3.85 5.25 5.00 4.60 

5.50 4.00 : 5.25 : 6.90 

6.50 4.65 7.00 5.70 . 5.75 ' , 

6.75 4.65 6.50 5.85 ; 6.10 10.55 9.55 

6.35 4.55 6.40 6.10 : 6.80 10.80 9.80 


BASE QUANTITIES 

Soft Bars, Bands, Hoops, Plates, Shapes, Floor Piates, Hot 
Rolled Sheets and SAE 1035-1050 Bars: Base, 400-1999 pounds; 
300-1999 pounds in Los Angeles; 400-39,999 (hoops, 0-299) in 
San Francisco; 300-4999 pounds in Portland; 300-9999 Seattle; 400- 
14,999 pounds in Twin Cities; 400-3999 pounds in B’ham., Memphis. 

Cold Rollea Sheets: Base, 400-1499 pounds in Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, New York. Omaha, Kansas City, St 
Louis; 450-3749 in Boston; 500-1499 in Buffalo; 1000-1999 in Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore; 750-4999 in San Francisco; 300-4999 in Port- 
land, Seattle; any quantity in Twin Cities, New Orleans; 300-1999 
Los Angeles. 

Galvanized Sheets: Base, 150-1499 pounds, New York; 150- 
1499 in Cleveland. Pittsburgh. Baltimore. Norfolk: 150-1049 in 
Los Angeles; 300-10,000 in Portland, Seattle; 450-3749 in Boston; 
500-1499 in Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Omaha, St. Louis, Tulsa; 3500 and over 
in Chattanooga; any quantity in Twin Cities; 750-1500 in Kansas 
City; 150 and over in Memphis; 25 to 49 bundles in Philadelphia: 
750-4999 in San Francisco. 

Cold Rolled Strip: No base quantity; extras apply on lots 
of all size. 

Cold Finished Bars: Base, 1500 pounds and over on carbon, 
except 0-299 in San Francisco, 500-999, Los Angeles, 1000 and over 
in Portland, Seattle; 1000 pounds and over on alloy, except 
0-4999 in San Francisco. 

SAE Hot Rolled Alloy Bars: Base, 1000 pounds and over, 
except 0-4999, San Francisco; 0-1¥99, Portland, Seattle. 


Chrome Ore 


Ores Gross ton c.i.f. Baltimore; dry 
basis; subject to penalties for 
guarantees 
Lake Superior Iron Ore Indian and African, 
Lower Lake Ports South African (excluding war risk) 
Old range bessemer $4.75 No ratio lump, 44% 28.10 
Mesabi nonbessemer 4.45 Do. 45% 29.00 
High phosphorus 4.35 Do 48% 34.00 
Mesabi bessemer 4.60 Do. concentrates, 48% 33.00 
Old range nonbessemer 4.60 Do. 50% 34.00 
Eastern Local Ore Brazilian (nominal) 
Cents. unit, del. EB. Pa. 2.5:1 lump, 44% 31.00 
Foundry and basic 56- 2.8:1 lump, 44% 32 Be: 
63%, contract 12.00 3:1 lump, 48% 41.00 
No ratio lump, 48%.. 35.00-35.50 
Foreign Ore Do. concentrate, 48%. 33.00-33.50 
Cents per unit, c.if. Atlantic Manganese Ore 
Stennantteses — e- Including war risk but not 
‘ n ee F duty, cents per unit cargo lots 
55% Fe., 6-10% Mang. Nom 
N. African low phos. Nom, Caucasian 50-52% 
Spanish, No. African S. Attica. os : henge 
basic, 50 to 60% Nom. Indian, CO 68.00-70.00 
Brazil iron ore, 68-69% mg ty 9s. 00-40 a8 
oe eee 6.00e Cuban, 51% duty free. 83.00-85.00 
Tungsten Ore 
Chinese wolframite, per Molybdenum 
short ton unit, duty Sulphide conc., Ib., Mo. 
paid “? 24.00 cont., mines $0.75 
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Sheets, Strip 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Page 120 


Expansion in orders for steel 
sheets for essential purposes is dis- 
lodging from rolling schedules prac- 
tically all tonnage below A-1l-a pri- 
ority. Some mills recently were 
able to ship some tonnage under 
A-2 and A-3 preferences where need 
was urgent, but this no longer is 
possible for most mills. 

Except in galvanized, sheet pro- 
ducers are booking some fair ton- 
nages of hot and cold-rolled sheets 
in the A-l1 group with deliveries 
around six weeks. What competi- 
tion remains for sheet tonnage is 
confined to top ratings as semi- 
finished is available only against 
such ratings. Conversion to war 
production is radically revising spe- 
cifications for various shops, stamp- 
ers in many instances taking en- 
tirely different finishes from their 
normal use. 

Galvanized sheet sellers are feel- 
ing somewhat easier over the out- 
look for use of zinc with tin con- 
tent. A fortnight ago they were 
advised by Washington that they 
would no longer be allowed to use 
such zine but later they were ad- 
vised they could use it through this 
month. Ite now appears its use 
will be allowed on all government 
specifications, where bending to 180 
degrees without flaking is required. 

On hot and cold-rolled sheets de- 
liveries in the A-1 rating can be 
made by some producers in five to 
eight weeks. In stainless steel roll- 
ing schedules are easier as pro- 
ducers are not allowed to accept 
tonnage below A-1-k and are limited 
in the purposes for which it is to 
be used. Nickel seems to be the 
limiting factor in stainless. De- 
liveries in this grade are better than 
for some time. 

Heavy orders are being booked 
for hot and cold-rolled sheets for 
bomb components, ammunition 
boxes, airplane landing mesh and 
other war purposes, with volume 
offsetting decline in requirements 
for civilian products. 


Plates 
Plate Prices, Page 121 


Plate producers generally are un- 
able to accept tonnage below A-1 
priority and sheared plate mills un- 
able to do much below A-l-a, many 
consumers with preference ratings 
are receiving little tonnage. Certain 
groups, such as railway equipment 
builders, with A-3 rating, have been 
given special consideration by Wash- 
ington in some car programs but 
even their limited quotas have been 
further restricted. 

Plate shipments to jobbers have 
been curtailed by diversion to other 
purposes and some distributors have 
received practically no tonnage this 
month. Miscellaneous industrial de- 
mand is entirely tied in with war 
contracts and fabricating shops are 
actively quoting on inquiries for 
finished products outside their regu- 
lar lines of production. 

Allocations to eastern shipyards 
are lower in April but an increase 
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is expected in May when deliveries 
start to a yard beginning work on 
a second lot of vessels. 


Bars 


Bar Prices, Page 120 


Strong and growing demand fo: 
alloy steel bars is accompanied by 
considerable revision of specifica- 
tions. To ease the tightness in 
nickel-steel alloys, efforts are being 
made to substitute other grades 
where possible, even for aircraft; 
use of nickel-steel in jigs and fix- 
tures is being discouraged. In high- 


speed steels and certain types of 
hot work, the tendency is toward 





lowering tungsten content with 
more molybdenum or vanadium, re- 
vising heat-treatments for new al- 
loy combinations. In most instances 
these revised specifications meet re- 
quirements satisfactorily. 

Forward orders for bars are 
heavy, contracts being frequently 
extended indefinitely on top ratings, 
with releases each month tending 
upward. Substitution of steel for 
aluminum is also being made in 
some ordnance products, including 
fuze parts. Cold-finished, open 
hearth and bessemer, are required 
in large quantities for increasing 
screw machine work 

The forging industry is heavily 


HAeres 13 TIMES THE LIFE 


vx “HARD-D 





’’ STEEL GEARS replaced ordinary steel 


gears in the Wire Flattening Mill illustrated above. Ordi- 
nary gears lasted three months. ‘“‘HARD-DUR” Gears 
have been in operation now for 3 years-5 months and 
are still going strong. That's 13 times the life of the ordi- 


nary gears and at only a cost of one-half more. . 


. a tre- 


mendous saving in money and labor. 


ty “HARD-DUR” 


Gears are available in Spur, Spiral, 


Helical, Herringbone, Bevel and Mitre types. 
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engaged on aircraft. For forged 
chain-making approximately 1065 
tons of nickel-molybdenum-vanadi- 
um hot-rolled steel round bars have 
been placed on a delivery basis, 
rather than to the low bidder, Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
getting the award. Much of this 
type of tonnage, for better shearing 
ability, has to be slow-cooled after 
rolling. 


Rails, Cars 


Track Material Prices, Page 121 


Freight car builders apparently 
have a program for 37,000 cars for 
the remainder of this year under 
the recent control instituted by War 





Production Board. It is understood 
allocations of steel will be provided 
for about 19,000 cars remaining in 
the original SPAB program for 36,- 
000 cars for the first four months, 
and for 18,000 additional. Wood 
will be used wherever possible with 
regard to safety, thus saving con- 
siderable steel. 

Under the circumstances some 
programs have been dropped and 
probably a portion of cars now on 
books will not be built. Ore and 
tank cars seem likely to be given 
preference in view of requirements 
for expanded ore production and 
movement of oil and gasoline, for 
which tankers are not now avail- 
able 


ASSURES— 


Safe traction for feet and 
wheels in all four directions. 


Structural strength and stiff- 
ness of rolled steel plate. 


Lowest maintenance cost 
during years of hard usage. 


Washing and rapid drainage 
@ in whatever direction most 
convenient. 


INLAND 
STEEL CO. 


38 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Sales Officcs: Milwaukee, Detroit, 


St. Paul, 


St. Louis, Kansas City, 


Cincinnati, New York 








Pipe 
Pipe Prices, Page 121 

Buying of lap weld steel pipe, 
largely six-inch, on high ratings 
for installation in connection with 
war requirements continues brisk. 
Buttweld demand from the plumb- 
ing and heating trade is slackening. 
A midwest mill recently took a 
$100,000 order for lapweld, delivery 
at two points. Indications are sec- 
ond quarter quotas for lapweld will 
be much harder to fill than for butt 
pipe, there being some price shading 
on the latter. Wrought pipe sales 
are substantially ahead of last year. 
Tubing producers are heavily 
booked with direct-mill volume, not- 
ably for aircraft, and jobbers are 
able to get little aircraft tubing 
grades below A-1-c. 


Wire 
Wire Prices, Page 121 

Wire production continues to be 
hampered by inadequate supply of 
wire rods. Orders for specialties 
are heavier, with schedules compli- 
cated by large lend-lease commit- 
ments for Russia, including special- 
ties as well as coarser materials, 
which have been ordered processed 
ahead of everything else. 


Specialty tonnage, such as valve 
and other spring wires for aircraft, 
is at a high ratio. Demand for 
high-carbon rounds is materially 
higher than for flats and most book- 
ings are at A-l. Wire rope mills 
are engaged at capacity and pres- 
sure for strand wire is heavy and 
as a rule being met satisfactorily. 


Pig Iron 
Pig Iron Prices, Page 122 


Relief has been afforded by Of.- 
fice of Price Administration to pig 
iron producers in cases of dislocated 
tonnage, material shipped out of 
the normal area they supply. The 
added freight charge formerly was 
absorbed by the seller. lhe new 
ruling provides that in cases where 
OPA rules the shipment is outside 
the producer’s usual area, due to 
war emergency, the seller is per- 
mitted to charge the basing point 
at the nearest point of origin for 
the shipment, plus the differential 
in the schedule, plus freight from 
basing to delivery point, less $1 
gross ton. 


Producers received relatively few 
applications for pig iron on B pri- 
orities for May delivery, continuing 
the trend of several months. Such 
as were received were seldom for 
more than a single carload. 


Allocation plan continues to work 
smoothly for the most part, most 
difficulty arising from consumers 
failing to get their applications in 
on time. Distribution is being based 
largely on inventory and investi- 
gators for WPB are. surveying 
foundries as to inventory, consump- 
tion and rating of castings users, 
with a view to further refining dis- 
tribution as among shops operating 
on most important war work. 

Mystic Iron Works, Everett, Mass., 


STEEL 











whose furnace is down for relining, 
has been given permission by OPA 
to increase prices $1 per ton, based 
en its application citing higher 
costs, including ore transportation 
from the lakes. 

In granting Mystic Iron Works, 
Everett, Mass., authority to sell 
pig iron at $1 a gross ton over the 
maximum ceiling prices, OPA cited 
severe competitive disadvantages 
caused by the furnace being cut 
off from source of foreign ores and 
being forced to pay high freight 
charges for Lake Superior ores; 
increased costs of limestone and 
coal have also added to the burden. 
Expenditures for furnace relining 
and depreciation charges could not 
be met under ceiling prices estab- 
lished in the pig iron schedule, OPA 
found. The company could, how- 
ever, cover direct costs “in the 
opinion of OPA, based on the data 
studied. 


Structural Shapes 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 121 


Fabricating shops are crowded 
with high-priority work and deliv- 
eries are slower. In some cases no 
better than 10 to 13 weeks can be 
done on A-l-c ratings and 8 to 12 
weeks on the two higher priorities. 
Under these conditions many proj- 
ects originally designed for stee) 
are being revised to use concrete 
or wood, especially the latter, as 
reinforcing bars also are scarce. 
The trend to timber construction is 
gaining as_ inability to obtain 
shapes becomes more apparent. 


Reinforcing Bars 
Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 12! 


Orders for reinforcing bars bear- 
ing high priorities are heavy and 
new tonnage is frequently allocat- 
ed. Most sellers are not consider- 
ing inquiries below A-1-j. Deliv- 
eries on orders with low ratings 
are delayed and some work is 
threatened with abandonment un- 
less ratings are revised upward. 
Wood is being utilized in place of 
concrete in many instances. Small 
lots from warehouses require high 
ed as replacements are lim- 
ited. 


Scrap 


Scrap Prices, Page 124 


Freer supply of scrap is coming 
out, allowing many producers to 
increase their steelmaking opera- 
tions and in a few instances giving 
hope that through the summer some 
reserves may be accumulated for 
winter. Occasional shortages occur 
and in some areas it has not been 
possible to relight open hearths 
made idle by lack of supply. The 
improvement has not been allowed 
to cause scrap collection programs 
to lose force and efforts are con- 
tinued to get all possible tonnage 
from hiding places. 

Mining of steel and iron from slag 
dumps accumulated for years at 
steel plants is being enlarged and 
considerable metal is being re- 
claimed in this way. In older slag 
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deposits the yield is large as more 
metal was allowed to be wasted 
in early days than recently. 

A survey of the entire situation 
is getting under way in New Eng- 
land, checking production, collec- 
tion, consumption and flow, under 
direction of OPA. Borings and turn- 
ings production there is heavy but 
much is not. segregated and con- 
tains more than the maximum of 
oil for applying the £5 per ton ex- 
tra for borings. 

Detroit shops working on aircraft 
are expected to supply a large ton- 
nage of alloy scrap borings and 
turnings when production reaches 
a maximum, as 
planes frequently amounts to 60 to 
80 per cent of the rough steel. 


machining for 


Receipts at St. Louis have been 
reduced recently by a period of 
heavy rains. One effect was to pre- 
vent addition of an open hearth 
planned for production and to cause 
another to be taken off. Allocation 
of 25,000 tons for the Granite City 
Steel Co. has been completed. An 
allocation to aid Laclede Steel Co. 
is expected. 

Buffalo police, fire and health de- 
partments have been enlisted in the 
drive to uncover dormant scrap. 
Members of these organizations re- 
port accumulations they encounter 
on their regular inspections. A 
number of substantial lots have 
been reported. Various drives in 
the Buffalo district are estimated to 
have found more than 60,000 tons 

















5000 Ibs. 


path. 


pieces while being forged. 





BROSIUS 
CHARGERS 





The Brosius Auto Floor Charging Machine in above cut 
is arranged to handle a 7’0’’ charging box with a load of 
It is self contained, requires no tracks or expensive 
runways, and its movement is not restricted to any definite 
It is driven by an electric motor, while its steering, 
tilting of the peel, and rotation of the box are actuated 
through hydraulic cylinders. 


The Brosius Auto Floor Charger is also arranged with 
tongs for serving heating furnaces, mills, hammers, presses, 
etc., and are designed as manipulators for manipulating 


Capacities: 2,000 Ibs. to 20,000 Ibs. 


Edgar E. BROSILIS Company 


MANUFACTURERS AND DESIGNERS OF SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 
FOR BLAST FURNACES AND STEEL MILLS 
PITTSBURGH, SHARPSBURG BRANCH, PA. 


Brosius Equipment is covered by patents allowed and 
pending in the United States and Foreign Countries 
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which otherwise would not have 
been made available. 

Melters in the Cincinnati district 
find supplies the best in several 
months, but are consuming prac- 
tically all that is available. Some 
rejections have been made by found- 
ries in that area, involving sub- 
standard grades formerly accepted 
as better than nothing. 


Pacific Coast 


San Francisco— Featuring the 
market was the recent award of 
56 tankers for the Maritime Com- 
mission to Kaiser Co. Inc. These 


ships will require 231,168 tons of 
plates and 22,904 tons of shapes, 
and the award replaces the award 
of 70 Liberty ships, EC-2 type, in- 





volving 153,250 tons of plates and 
54,600 tons of shapes, reported in 
March. 

While demand for 
steel bars continues unusually 
strong, only government awards 
were reported. Identical bids were 
submitted by Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp. and Sheffield Steel Corp. on 
925 tons for the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion for delivery at Corma, Calif. 
Pending business for this branch 
of the government involves over 
4500 tons. Bookings to date total 
14,526 tons, compared with 22,174 
tons for the. corresponding period 
in 1941. 


Cast iron pipe interests are re- 
ceiving more inquiries from the 
government than they can produce, 
Few inquiries are current for mu- 


reinforcing 


-—because... 


lt increased production 67%! 

It saved $60.08 per ton of steel used 
lt riveted without fracture 

It increased tool life 25% 


Ductility 
Plus 
Machinability 
(230 SFPM) 


In this “all-out” war effort Monarch Steel is co-operating 100%. 
We're helping to “keep ‘em rolling” with Speed Case Steel. 


THE FITZSIMONS COMPANY 


YOUNGST 


iAMMON OD 


MONARCH STEEL 


APOLIS 





OWN © oO 


COMPANY 


CHICAGO 














nicipalities. Bookings totaled only 
512 tons and brought the aggregate 
to date to 3475 tons, compared with 
13,980 tons for the same period 
last year. 

Seattle—Industrial activity is oc- 
cupied solely with defense and mili- 
tary work, many smaller shops re- 
porting subcontracts. There is a 
noticeable increase in A-1l-a ratings, 
particularly for reinforcing and 
merchant bars. 

Mayor Fred Hume, New West- 
minster, B. C., announces that an 
American shipbuilding firm is seek- 
ing permission to establish a yard 
near New Westminster, to construct 
steel freighters up to 10,000 tons. 

Northwest Steel Rolling Mills, 
Seattle, established a production rec- 
ord in March and has increased out- 
put about 40 per cent. An addi- 
tional transformer will be installed 
this month and a third crane has 
been ordered. Construction of a 
new foundry, which will be the 
largest on the west coast, for the 
Pacific Car & Foundry Co., Seattle, 
is under way, 1000 tons of shapes 
being placed with Judson Pacific Co., 
Seattle. This plant is scheduled for 
completion by Dec. 31. 

Tacoma has awarded contracts for 
the second Nisqually power project 
to L. E. Dixon Co., Los Angeles, 
$4,258,535 for the Adler dam, power- 
house and spillway and $1,705,849 
for the LaGrande dam and spill- 
way. A bid of $1,783,055 for the 
tunnel is pending. This job in- 
volves unstated tonnages of rein- 
forcing, shapes and plates. Seattle 
has applied for 30 per cent federal 
aid for proposed $8,000,000 expan- 
sion of Ross dam, Skagit project, 
raising spillway 150 feet. At Grand 
Coulee the third generator is in pro- 
duction, increasing capacity to 344.,- 
000 kilowatts. Orders for six addi- 
tional generators, to be installed by 
1944, have been placed. 

Scrap has been arriving in such 
volume that a 90-day supply is said 
to be on hand here. Receipts have 
increased due to improved weather 
conditions and stabilization of prices. 
Surplus stocks here will probably 
be shipped to other coast cities 
where supplies are low. Mills are 
buying half of their needs direct, 
the balance from dealers, who com- 
plain price ceilings do not allow 
them sufficient margin to cover 
preparation costs. 


Canada 


Toronto, Ont.—Demand for steel 
in Canada is developing on an ever 
broadening scale and new restric- 
tions on non-essential production are 
being introduced. Production of 
civilian automobiles was brought to 
a stop in Canada, April 1. There are 
now about 4000 passenger automo- 
biles in reserve from which essen- 
tial users will be supplied. In ad- 
dition there are some 10,000 cars 
in hands of dealers, and a large 
number of used cars still available, 
which will be the only source of 
supply until the end of the war. 
A special order prohibits manufac- 
ture of about 65 per cent of the 
former sizes of bolts and screws. Of 
Canada’s total steel production al- 
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most 95 per cent now is being di- 
rected into channels associated with 
war materials production and new 
restrictions have been placed on 
sales of steel products which prac- 
tically shuts out al! but the most 
essential consumers. Under a rul- 
ing of the past week all new orders 
for steel, no matter what the prod- 
uct may be, must be approved by 
the Steel Controller before delivery 
ean be made. 

Orders for merchant bars are in- 
creasing. Mills are booked through 
the year. Business continues at a 
steady level in merchant pig iron. 
Production of foundry and malleable 
grades is holding at about 8000 
tons per week and shipments to 
melters also are at this level with 
the result that blast furnaces are 
not building yard piles. Basic iron 
sales held at about 1500 tons for 
the week. 

Special efforts are underway to 
create larger supply of iron and 
steel scrap in Canada and with this 
object in view new price regulations 
were issued during the week from 
the Canadian Steel Controller, which 
place a minimum price on scrap in 
Western Canada and new ceiling 
prices in the Maritime and British 
Columbia. 


Metallurgical Coke 
Coke Prices, Page 121 


Rulings by OPA on price sched- 
ules applying to beehive and by- 
product coke, providing for applica- 
tions by producers for permission 
to charge higher than present ceil- 
ing prices may result in some ex- 
ceptions. Some cokemakers have 
submitted data on their costs but 
have not yet received replies. 

OPA has ruled that producers 
asking permission to charge above 
ceiling prices must show that pro- 
duction costs are above oven net 
realization at ceiling prices or that 
oven net realization is inadequate 
for continued operation at maxi- 
mum prices. 


Steel in Europe 
Foreign Steel Prices, Page 123 


London—(By Cable)—Steel mar- 
ket in Great Britain is active on 
second quarter contracts. Demand 
is mainly centered on plates, alloy 
steels, engineering castings and 
forgings, colliery material and small 
sections of bars and wire rods. 
Sheets are quiet and demand for 
galvanized sheets is _ practically 
negligible. 


Iron Ore 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 123 


Ice last week in upper St. Mary’s 
river delayed downbound ore 
carriers, at one time 80 laden ships 
being held above the locks. Ice 
slowed operation of lock gates ma- 
terially. 

Additional companies engaged in 
ore carrying on the Great Lakes 
have announced rates for this sea- 
son at 80 cents per gross ton from 
the head of lakes, 72 cents from 
Marquette and 60 cents from Es- 
canaba, to Lake Erie ports. Rates 
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on coal have been set at 45 cents 
per net ton from Lake Erie ports 
to Lake Superior destinations, 50 
cents to west shore ports on Lake 
Michigan north of Milwaukee and 
55 cents to Milwaukee and ports 
further south. The new ore rates 
are the same as in 1939 and are 3 
cents higher than in 1941 from the 
head of the lakes, 2% cents higher 
from Marquette and 2 cents from 
Escanaba. 

Up to April 7, 41,469 railroad car- 
loads of coal had been dumped into 
colliers at Lake Erie ports, com 
pared with 16,676 carloads up to 
the same date last year, according 
to Howard A. Gray, acting director 
of solid fuels co-ordination. 


WHEN UGHT GLOWS IN Tht DARKNESS... 


If you are concerned with bearings and 
bearing metals, but have never taken 
time to brush up on pertinent and in- 
timate information regarding them, the 
entire subject may remain shrouded in 
darkness. A little light puts you on the 
right track. and helps your constructive 
thinking. The A. W. Cadman Manufac- 
turing Co. turned the spotlight on the 
subject with two booklets. “Bearings 
and Bearing Metals.” and “Cadman 
Metals.” Printed for free distribution to 
all who are concerned with the subject 
of bearings and fine bearing metals, 
the booklets may be had for the asking. 
When do you want yours? 


ANG 


i 


Ferroalloys 
Ferroalloy Prices, Page 122 


April 15 has come and gone with 
out ferromanganese producers hav 
ing been advised by OPA as to 
what action will be taken on theil 
appeals for higher prices. Conse 
quently, producers are still sitting 
tight, shipping tonnage as hereto 
fore on the basis of $120, duty paid, 
seaboard, and, in the case of ce! 
tain southern furnaces, on the basis 
of $140, f.o.b. furnace. 

What action will finally be taken 
is still a matter of speculation, not 
only with respect to the prices 
themselves, but to the _ effective 
date of changes. 



























Nonferrous Metal Prices 


-- ———— Copper —_—_—___, Anti- 
Electro, Lake, Straits Tin, Lead Alumi- mony Nickel 
del. del. Casting, New York Lead East Zinc num Amer. Cath- 
April Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures N.Y. St. L. St. L. 99% smelter odes 


1-17 12.00 12.12% 11.75 52.00 52.00 650 635 8.25 15.00 14.50 35.00 


oe. ~ ones, Sonte per > py | Anodes 
specified. opper brass products base . » 
on 12.00c Conn. copper Copper, untrimmed 18.12 
Sheets Wire 
Yellow brass (high) ‘ 19.48 Yellow brass (hi h) 19 73 
Copper, hot rolled . 20.87 . : 
Lead, cut to jobbers cos Se 
Zinc, 100 lb. base 13.15 OLD METALS 
Tubes Dealers’ Buying Prices 
High yellow brass ... 22.23 (In cents per pound, cariots.) 
Seamless copper , 21.37 
Rods Copper 
High yellow brass 15.01 No. 1 heavy ; rend é‘ 9.50-10.00 
Copper, hot rolled 17.37 Light 7.50- 8.00 





HERE ARE TWO SERVICES TO HELP YOU 
Quickly reach Cop-Speed Production! 


1. Let SCAIFE make your cylinders, tanks and other con- 
tainers for liquids, air or gases. You'll get an expert job, 
and release your own equipment for other work. 


2. Sub-contract to Scaife the making of cylindrical or 
welded products, or manufacturing operations involving 
the following: 

@ Arc Welding — hand, automatic or semi-automatic 
@ Brazing—Spot Welding © Pressure Testing 
[ @ Drilling and Tapping @ Drawing and Stamping 
- @ Hot-dip galvanizing @ Hot or Cold Riveting 


Send your blueprints for quotation. If you have the Priority 
4 Ratings necessary to get materials, we have the men and 


machines to do the work! 
SCAIFE company 


neral Offices and Works 


OAKMONT, PA. 


t 
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No. 1 composition . 9.00- 9.50 
PSPS ae 6.00- 6.50 
Heavy yellow .... .. 650- 7.00 
Auto radiators .... . 7.25- 7.73 
Composition turnings . 7.75- 8.25 
Zine 
Old ... “$ ; 5.25- 5.75 
New clippings ......... 6.75- 7.25 
Aluminum 
Clippings Ri . 10.50-11.00 
Cast “ae 10.00-10.50 
Pistons > 10.00-10.50 
Sheet 10.00-10.50 
Lead 
Heavy eae s-, -5.12%-5.62% 
Mixed babbitt get ... 6,00- 7.00 
Electrotype shells ... §.00- §.75 
Stereotype, Linotype ... 650- 7.50 


Tin and Alloys 
Block tin pipe ' ..eess+ 45.00-47.00 
No. 1 pewter ana 37.00-39.00 
Solder joints ; 9.50-10.00 


SECONDARY METALS 


Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5, lL.c.1. . 13.25 
Standard No. 12 aluminum 14.50 


Nonferrous Metals 


New York — OPA has issued 
amendment No. 3 to the revised 
price schedule No. 20 establishing 
a maximum price for yellow brass 
scrap on the basis of the dry cop- 
per content times 9.25c where the 
assay is 60.01 per cent or more and 
at the dry copper content times 
9.00c where the assay is 5061 per 
cent to 6000 per cent. In lots of 
less than 20 tons refinery brass 
may be bought and paid for on the 
copper content basis determined 
by an estimate rather than by an 
assay. Sales concluded before April 
17 under previous provisions may 
be carried out in accordance with 
original terms until June 1. 


Both OPA and WPB have taken 
action to assure full compliance 
with all orders. Need for metals 
by companies engaged in war work 
are increasing. Demand for brass 
by new mills. producing shell cas- 
ings is expected to rise sharply. 
Supply of lead still remains ade- 
quate for all military work while 
zinc sellers continue to accept or- 
ders freely for delivery through 
July. Full allocation of zinc is ex- 
pected to be ordered June 1. 





Coke Oven By-Products 
Ceke By-Product Prices, Page 121 


Large percentage of coke oven 
by-products is going to war re- 
quirements, entire production on 
some, including toluol, being allo- 
cated. Substantial quantities of 
benzol will be required for synthet- 
ic rubber production and early pro- 
hibition of use of that product in 
blending of motor fuel is expected, 
with the hope of building up a sub- 
s‘antial reserve for that purpose. 
Current outout of benzol from coke 
oven operations is at record high, 
estimated at 160.C00.000 gallons an- 
nually. Normally close to 75 per 
cent goes into blending of motor 
fuels and a large part of the re- 
mainder to industrial consumption. 
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NEW BUSINESS 





Plant Expansion, Construction and Enterprise, Government Inquiries, 
Sub-Contract Opportunities, Contracts Placed and Pending 


GOVERNMENT INQUIRIES... 


The following prime contracts are pending, with closing dates for bids as indicated. 
QR refers to quantity required. Bidding forms on these items can be obtained only by 
wiring, mentioning schedule number, to the Procurement Branch of the service heading 
the list of requirements. Field offices of Contract Distribution Branch, WPB, cenerally 
have available for inspection and examination, schedules, invitations, specifications and 
drawings (where required) concerning these contracts. 


BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND 
ACCOUNTS, WASHINGTON 
551—Portable submersible pumps and 

spare parts. Bids April 21. 
734—Abrasive wheels. Bids June 2. 
683—Ammunition boxes. Bids April 24. 


GENERAL PURCHASING OFFICER, 
PANAMA CANAL, WASHINGTON 
6127—Lead_ sileeving, copper splicing 
sleeves, tinned copper sleeve connec- 
tors and copper link fuzes. Bids April 

20 


6122—Copper coated steel wire, phosphor 
bronze wire, magnet wire and flexible 
heater cord. Bids April 20. 

6121—Electric wall clocks, ceiling type 
fans. Bids April 20. 

6128—Deep bowl type reflectors. Bids 
April 20. 


6117—Knife and snap switches, recep- 
tacles and plugs, lamp sockets, ter- 
minals, electric bells and pressboard 
insulation. Bids April 20. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
WASHINGTON 

M-408—Hot water storage heater. Bids 
April 24. 

M-409—Alternating current arc welding 
unit. Bids April 24. 

M-387—Power-driven sickle-bar mower. 
Bids April 21. 

M-412—Half-horsepower portable elec- 
tric spray painting outfit. Bids April 
27. 

M-396—Hot water storage heaters. Bids 
April 22. 

M-401—-Laundry trucks. Bids April 27. 


SUB-CONTRACT OPPORTUNITIES... 


Data on subcontract work are issued by local offices of the Contract Distribution Branch, 
WPB. Contact either the office issuing the data or your nearest district office. Data 
on prime contracts also are issued by Contract Distribution offices, which usually have 
drawings and specifications, but bids should be submitted directly to contracting officers 


as indicated. 


Boston office, Contract Distribution 
Branch of WPB, 17 Court street, is seek- 
ing contractors for the following: 


SC-7: Engine lathe to 12-inch; horizontal 
boring mill to 3-inch bar with index 
head and oil grooving; horizontal mill- 
ers to No. 2 and drilling to 1-inch 
capacity, horizontal boring to 2-inch 
bar; lathe to 12-inch, horizontal mill- 
ing No. 2 boring, horizontal, with in- 
dex head. Milling, horizontal No. 3, 
vertical, No. 2 drilling to l-inch ca- 
pacity, horizontal boring 2-inch bar. 

SC-8: Machines needed, watchmakers 
automatic screw machines, lathes and 
kick presses. 

SC-9: Machines needed 2%-inch single 
or multiple-spindle automatic screw 
machines to make any portion of 
100,000 units. Blueprints available at 
this office. Immediate work assured. 


Cleveland office, Division of Contract 
Distribution, WPB, Union Commerce 
building, is seeking contractors for the 
following: 


8-132: Facilities for fabricating the fol- 
lowing items: Worm wheel, WD 4140 
steel, 2.75 O.D. x 1.2187 plus .0005/ 
—,0000 x .812 plus .000/—.002; .375 
pitch and lead worm; left-hand helix; 
12 teeth on flat side. Pinion, .WD 
4140 steel, 5 23/32 long x 1.75 major 
diameter; six splines on end (ground); 
has 12 teeth, 1.75 O.D. gear; 3 diame- 
ters ground plus or minus .0002; two 
threads, one %—14 NFS, other *— 
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20 NFS. Clutch, WD 4140 steel, 2.31 
long, 2% diameter; broached hole % 
—14 NFS3, internal thread; 12 teeth 
on flat end, ground finish. 

S-133: Manufacturer wanted with heat 
treating centerless precision grinding 
facilities to finish screw machine parts 
Quantities, 5000 to 10,000 pieces of 
12 items. 

S-134: Steel casting and finishing facill- 
ties needed. Five castings weighing 
9000, 21,600, 3260, 3500 and 1750 
pounds. Tools required are, 80-foot 
planer, 5 or 6-inch boring bar and 
horizontal mill (either Giddings & 
Lewis, Lucas or similar machine). 
Tolerance plus or minus .001. Quan- 
tity, one complete set per week for 
duration of war. 

8-135: Subcontractor to machine cross 
rail for vertical boring mill. Cross 
rail is 30 x 30% inches by 13 feet 4 
inches. Equipment indicated is 6-foot 
openside planer, horizontal boring mill 
and 4-foot radial drill. Brueprints on 
file in Youngstown, O., office. 


8-136: Subcontractor to machine rail 
head for 78-inch boring mill. Equip- 
ment indicated is 3-foot openside 
planer or 4-foot housing planer, 2%- 
inch horizontal boring mill, 4-foot 
radial drill, No. 4 horizontal mill. 
Blueprints on file in Youngstown, O., 
office. 

8-137: Subcontractor with equipment 
to fabricate 50,000 of each of four 
items. Delivery to start Sept. 15, 1942. 


Material, to be furnished by subcon- 
tractor, is steel forgings, but alternate 
of bar stock and tubing provided. Ma- 
chine equipment governed by type of 
material furnished. 

8-138: Subcontractor to machine and 
thread large quantity of four items 
to be made from seamless steel tubing 
WD 1015, ranging in finished diameter 
Screw machines and chucking machines 
from approximately 2.775 to 6 inches 
indicated. Blueprints on file in this 
office. 

8-139: Subcontractor to fabricate any 
part or all of six items. Materials 
made from bar stock ranging diameter 
from % to 1.65 inches approximately 
Stainless grade No. 6, WD-X1112 and 
WD-X1314; one item seamless steel 
tubing 1%-inch. Equipment indicated 
is automatic screw machines, drills, 


mills, etc. Quantities, large. Delivery, 
May, 1942. Blueprints on file at this 
office. 


Chicago office, Contract Distribution 
Branch of WPB, 20 North Wacker Drive, 
is seeking contractors for the following: 


HAT-0-1209: Chicago prime contractor 
wishes to subcontract work on items 
of a recurring nature which will con- 
tinue probably for the duration. Re- 
quires automatic screw machine for 
stock *&, %. and i1%-inch diameter. 
Also knurl blanks to be made from 
1%-inch Ketos steel are needed im- 
mediately. Prime contractor has steel 
on hand for this work Drawings at 
this office. 

CMC-1010: Urgent requirement for gear- 
cutting equipment capable of turning 
out 600 to 1200 bevel gears per month, 
for use in aircraft motors. Tolerances 
are close. Most gears will be integral 
with shaft and will be between 1% to 
2-inch P.D. All material to be fur- 
nished by prime contractor. 

YSLC-A-1202: An eastern manufacture! 
has work to sublet for a horizontal 
boring mill with a 4 or 5-inch bar. 
In addition to this requirement we 
have on our list several other con- 
cerns which require horizontal mills 
with bars up to 6-inch. 

24-F-A-217: Prime contractor on tanks 
has subcontract work to let for 7-inch 
or larger vertical boring mills, large 
Keller machine or horizontal boring 
mills with 5-inch bar. Parts involved 
weigh approximately 3 tons each. This 
is urgent and carries a top priority 
number which supersedes much work 
at present on this type equipment. 

29-F-A-220: Midwestern manufacturer 
wishes to sublet machine work requir- 
ing 6 or 8-spindle Gridley or Conematic 
1%-inch automatic screw machines. 
As a substitute may consider 4-spindle 
machines of same make or National 
Acme automatic screw machines. This 
subcontract will require large daily 
production and continuous run. Initial 
order for 500,000 pieces. Material has 
been ordered by prime contractor and 
will be delivered to subcontractor at 
stated price f.o.b. Cleveland or Gary, 
Ind. Blueprints and sample at this 
office. 

35-N-226: Prime contractor has immedi- 
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We've Taken the Guesswork out of HEAT TREATING 


Flame Hardening + Annealing + Aerocasing 
Bar Stock Treating and Straightening 
Heat Treating + Pack or Gas Carburizing 
ee) * Sand Blasting + Chapmanizing + Tempering 
Cyaniding + Nitriding + Hi-Speed Hardening 


Scientific Commercial Steel Treating 









THE LAKESIDE STEEL IMPROVEMENT CO 


5418 Lakeside Avenue CLEVELAND, OHIO Phone Henderson 9100 


MAINTENANCE? 
Well—hardly ever 


Hannifin Pressure Regulating Valves are de- 
signed and built to deliver accurate, depend- 
able control of air pressures without any 
tinkering. The exclusive piston-type design | 

































gives sensitive, accurate control of working 
pressure, and allows adjustment over the en- 
tire working range to deliver any reduced 
operating pressure desired. 

Piston type construction with long valve 
stern travel gives large volumetric capacity— 
a most important feature. Construction 
throughout is simple and dependable for long 

is aie Oks life without maintenance. 

immediate shipment Use these valves for efficient operation of 
arbor presses, air chucks, riveters, air vises, 
cylinders and other pneumatic equipment. 
Three standard sizes, %, 42, and % inch, for 
use on initial pressures up to 150 lbs. Fur- 
nished complete with pressure gauge. Write 
for Bulletin 56-S. 


HANNIFIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
621-631 South Kolmar Avenue « Chicago, Illinois 


ENGINEERS © DESIGNERS © MANUFACTURERS ¢ DOUBLE-ACTING 
PNEUMATIC AND HYDRAULIC CYLINDERS ¢ ALL SIZES 


HANNIFIN 2ccistr, VALVES 
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ate work to subcontract for spur, pinion 
and bevel gear, eleven parts, refer- 
ence drawings here: three sizes bevel 
gears, 4615 steel, 7%, 10 and 10%- 
inch extreme diameters, 20 and 30 
teeth, splined holes, broached 2%- 
3% inches; carburize and harden to 
Rockwell 58-63. Four sizes propeller 
and drive shafts, 27, 34, 20 and 24 
inches long, 2%, 2% and 3%-inth 
diameter with splined ends and 
threaded shoulders, 6140 and 2340 
steel, heat treated to Rockwell C 35- 
28. Subcontractors can take any 
item. Quotations are to _ include 
separately, tools, jigs, gages, etc. Op- 
tional furnishing patterns and ma- 
terial. Initial quantity 500 pieces of 
each size. Delivery at once, produc- 
tion to continue indefinitely. Priority 
A-1-A. 


2-A-404: 3000-pound board hammer, 


open capacity required for small fore- 
ings in Chicago area. Dies and ma- 
terials to be furnished. 


5-AN-403: Chicago firm needs several 


sizes of small accurately assembled 
and welded work holding fixtures and 
jigs. These consist of usual steel sec- 
tions, positioning plates and will weigh 
up to 25 pounds. Quantities 1 to 40 
pieces. Navy priority. Subcontractors 
furnish both labor and materials 
Tools needed, shapers, drills and mill- 
ing machines. 


9-A-403: Expert rough and finish grind- 


ing on surgical operating knives is 
needed at once; 1000 forged stee) 
blanks in three sizes are ready. Only 
individuals or firms with actual ex- 
perience at this will be considered. 


26-AN-328: Airplane landing gears are 


needed. This office has request to 
locate machine tool facilities capable 
of producing oleo strut cylinders and 
pistons. Cylinders are 28 inches long, 
83-inch bore, 3% inches O.D. Tools 
needed are turret lathe, 8-foot bed or 
over, heat treating, Rockwell, sand 
blast, external grinding, internal 
grinding, polish, hone, Magnafiux, cad- 
mfium plate and dip. Piston 28 inches 
long, 2.358 bore, 2.874 O.D. AA and 
A-l-a priority. Any quantity from 20 
per month up. 


2-A-402: Machine work on aluminum 


castings. Critical machines include 
turret lathes for chucking. milling 
machines. Production of 1000 each 
of several pieces per month. 


New York office, Contract Distribution 


Branch of WPB, 122 East Forty-Second 
street, New York, reports the following 
subcontract opportunities: 


S-86: A New Jersey firm working on 


marine orders is seeking subcontrac- 
tors to produce parts. Machine needed, 
100-inch planer, 16-foot travel. 


S-87: A New Jersey manufacturer wants 


subcontractors who can machine large 
steel castings. Machine needed is 
horizontal boring mill with 5-inch 
bar. 


8-88: A New Jersey manufacturer needs 


subcontractors who can produce drop 
forging equipment for die forgings of 
steel parts. Approximate weight per 
piece, one pound. Quantity, large. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES . 


SHAPE CONTRACTS PLACED 


22.000 tons, new plant, Aluminum Co 


of America, to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh. 


11,000 tons, nonferrous metals plant, 


Brooklyn, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 


4500 tons, two plant additions, Syming- 
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ton-Gould Co., New York state; 2000 
tons to Lackawanna Steel Construc- 
tion Co., Buffalo; 2500 tons to Leach 
Steel Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

4000 tons, Du Pont chemical plant, Ala- 
bama, to Virginia Bridge Co., Roanoke, 
Va. 


3000 tons, plant addition, Curtiss-Wright 
Corp., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 

2500 tons, aluminum forge shop, Chevro- 
let Motor Division, General Motors 
Corp., to R. C. Mahon Co., Detroit. 


2100 tons, floating dry dock, contract 
NOy-5269, Gulf port, Bureau of Yards 
& Docks, to Southern Steel Works Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; Paul Doullot and 
J. P. Ewin, New Orleans, contractors. 


1800 tons, transmission towers, Tacoma, 
Wash., power project, to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Seattle. 


1000 tons or more, two 250-ton bridge 
cranes, low bid $601,510, for gun relin- 
ing plant, to Alliance Machine Co., Al- 
liance, O.; Morrison-Knudsen Co., 
Boise, Idaho, general contractor. 


1000 tons, foundry plant for Pacific Car 
& Foundry Co., to Judson-Pacific Co., 
San Francisco. 


1000 tons or more, nine substations for 
Bonneville Power Administration, to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., San Francisco. 


750 tons, utility building, navy yard, to 
Harris Structural Steel Co., New York, 
through Sanders Engineering Corp.. 
Portland, Me. 


600 tons, defense project, 
& Foundry Co., Seattle. 


430 tons, sub-structures for Bonneville 


to Pacific Car 


dam _ project, Oreg., at Bremerton, 
Longview, Napavine, Walla Walla, 
Covington and Spokane, Wash., and 


at Portland, Salem and Eugene, Oreg., 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., San Francisco. 


350 tons, powerhouse at Seward, Pa., for 
Atlantic Utilities Co., to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 


300 tons or more, hangar doors for army 
project in western area, to unstated 
Detroit fabricator, 


300 tons, foundry addition, Sawbrook 
Steel Casting Co., Lockland, O., to 
Southern Ohio Iron Co. 

247 tons, Proj. FAP-24-D (1) Job 2311, 


Chicot county, Ark., to Vincennes Steel 
Corp., Vincennes, Ind. 


225 tons, furnace, Ridgewood Steel Co., 


Cincinnati, to Stacey Mfg. Co., Cin- 
cinnati. 
205 tons, Proj. DA-WR-2-A (1), Okla- 


homa state highway department, Com- 
manche county, Okla., to J. B. Klein 
Iron & Foundry Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 


200 tons, Peavy power house and dam, 
Wisconsin - Michigan Co., Mastoden, 
Mich., to Fox River Boiler Works, Ap- 
pleton, Wis. 


159 tons, addition, Caterpillar Tractor 
Co., Peoria, Ih., to Mississippi Valley 
Structural Steel Co., Decatur, Ill.; Fred 





SHAPE AWARDS COMPARED 

Tons 
Week ended April 18 57,966 
Week ended April 11. 24,194 
Week ended April 4 44,693 
This week, 1941...... 30,911 
Weekly average, 1942.. 26,007 
Weekly average, 1941.... 27,373 
Weekly average, March, 1942 18,011 
Total, 1941 Pe hs 490,564 
Total, 1942 390,101 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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Harbers Sons’ 
tractor. 


100 tons, army building, details not an- 
nounced, to Truscon Steel Co., Seattle. 

100 tons, transmission towers, Boulder 
City, Nev., to Emsco Derrick & Equip- 
ment Co., Los Angeles. 

100 tons or more, hangar, lean-to and 
boiler house, southern airfield, to Wis- 
consin Bridge & Iron Co., Milwaukee; 
bars to Wilson, Weesner & Wilkinson: 
Cc. F. Rule and Wm. Murphy & Sons, 
St. Paul, Minn., contractors. 


SHAPES CONTRACTS PENDING 


10,000 tons, plant expansion, 
Wright Corp. 


Co., Peoria, IIl., 


Curtiss- 





ORWO KNIVES 


con- 





5000 tons, nonferrous metals plant, Bos- 


ton. 

1000 tons, addition, Otis Elevator Co 
Harrison, N. J. 

1000 tons, crane runways, naval supply 


depot; Bramm & Stuart, Philadelphia 
general contractors. 


1000 tons or more, power plants, Baton 
Rouge and New Orleans, La.; Stone & 
Webster Engineering Corp., Boston 
contractor-engineer. 

761 tons, also 118 tons plates for stack, 
Dresser power stations, Public Service 
Co. of Indiana, West Terre Haute, Ind.; 
Sargent & Lundy, Chicago, engineers: 
bids April 15. 

600 tons, plant 


addition, Chambersbure 


#3 
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TODAY— 
IT'S PRODUCTION. 


Avoid stops and get going with long life Ohio Knives. Special alloy steels 
and the best workmanship assure you of fewer delays and less trouble. 


O.K. Circular Shear and Slitters 


m OHIO KNIFE & 


O.K. Shear Blades 


CINCINNATI 
OHIO -U.S.A 














of 
ALL TYPES AND SIZES 


Horn 
Reclinable 
Straight Side 
Roll and Dial Feeds 
Double Action 
Double Crank 
Punching 
Toggle 


® 
Our Specialty: 


Patent Percussion Power 
Presses 


ZEH & HAHNEMANN CO. 


56 Avenue A. Newark, N. J. 

















HERE'S A 





ROUGH TOUGH 
JOB 


MADE Gaby 
w BISCO 


TOOL STEEL 
TUBING! 


@ Five sections of 7'' BISCO Tool 
Steel Tubing are used in this gang 

ress to stamp out sandpaper discs. 

ay after day, millions of needle- 
sharp cutting edges in the abrasive 
material tear at the die surfaces. 
Yet 128,000 discs were stamped in 
one setting. Each die stamped out 
25,600 abrasive discs without being 
taken out for sharpening! This 
figure doubles all previous records 
of any other die steel. 

No time, labor or money was 
wasted in costly boring operations 
to make these dies. BISCO Tool 
Steel Tubing was simply cut to 
specifications out of stock carried 
in our warehouse. Exact in size, 
the dies were ready for use upon 
delivery. 


Also stocked for 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY: 
Finished Bars 
Alloy Steels 
Aircraft Steels 
in all S. A. E. grades 


Free Catalog on Request 
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Engineering Co., Chambersburg, Pa.; 
Hughes-Foulkrod, Philadelphia, gen- 
eral contractor. 


518 tons, bearing piles, improvement Los 
Angeles river between North Broad- 
way and Alhambra avenue, Los An- 
geles; bids opened by United States 
engineer office, Los Angeles. 


500 tons, state bridge, Saucon creek, 
Bethlehem, Pa.; bids April 20. 

500 tons or more, transmission tower 
No. 3, Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion; W. L. Ridge, Electric City, Wash.., 
low at $212,380. 

400 tons, access bridge, eastern navy 
yard; Acchione Construction Co., Phil- 
adelphia, low on general contract; pri- 
ority A-1-e. 

150 tons, state bridge, Bayonne, N. J.; 
bids April 24; priority A-3. 

120 tons, bridge for Alaska Road Com- 
mission; bids to J. R. Ummel, purchas- 
ing agent, Seattle, April 27; No. 09797. 

Unstated tonnage, $2,000,000 project, 
Pennsylvania Salt Co., Cornwall, Pa.; 
Day & Zimmerman, Philadelphia, pre- 
paring plans. 

Unstated, revolving crane mounted on 
railroad truck, for Alaska Railroad; 
bids to J. R. Ummel, purchasing agent, 
Seattle, April 22; No. 09803. 


REINFORCING BARS. . 


REINFORCING STEEL AWARDS 


1036 tons, mostly “%-inch squares, United 
States engineer, Norfolk, Va., to Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
inv. 235. 


1000 tons, aluminum reduction plant in 
E:stern Washington, to Northwest 
Steel Rolling Mills, Seattle. 

1000 tons, miscellaneous defense projects 
in western area, to Northwest Steel 
Rolling Mills, Seattle. 

925 tons, bureau of reclamation, inquiry 
B-33, 105A, Coram, Calif., to Sheffield 
Steel Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

580 tons, drydock No. 4, Pacific coast 
area, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 


200 tons, factory addition, Giddings & 
Lewis Machine Tool Co., Fond du Lac, 
Wis., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 


REINFORCING STEEL PENDING 


4000 tons, municipal filtration plant, 
Philadelphia; Robert and Joseph Som- 
dari, low on general contract; priority 
A-4, 

925 tons, Bureau of Reclamation, Invi- 
tation B-33,105-a, Coram, Calif.; iden- 
tical bids submitted by Carnegie-Illi- 
nois Steel Corp. and Sheffield Steel 
Corp. 

112 tons, underpass, Virginia avenue 
N.W., Washington; Colmar Construc- 
tion Co., New York, low. 


110 tons, highway, Washington; bids in. 
Unstated, dams and powerhouses, second 





CONCRETE BARS COMPARED 


Tons 
Week ended April 18.......... 4,741 
Week ended April ll...... Ps 18,840 
Week ended April 4............ 6,550 
TS I ick s poe keecwecce 14,596 
Weekly average, 1942......... 8,464 
Weekly average, 1941.......... 13,609 
Weekly average, March, 1942.. 9,201 
EST OPE TET are 184,875 
Ne Coes occ Oeaeee se 126,966 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 





NEW BUSINESS 





Nisqually power project, Tacoma, 
Wash.; L. E. Dixon Co., Los Angeles, 
contractor. 


RAILS, CARS... 


LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 


Alabama, Tennessee & Northern, one 80- 
ton diesel-electric switcher, to Genera] 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range, ten 2-8- 
8-4 type steam locomotives, to Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, Eddystone, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES rENDLING 
Baltimore & Ohio, twenty-five 1000- 
horsepower diesel-electric locomotives, 
pending. 
Bureau of Reclamation, Denver, one 40- 
50 ton diesel-electric for yard use; bids 
in. 


CAB ORDERS PLACED 

Canadian Pacific, 500 forty-ton steel box 
ears, to Canadian Car & Foundry Co.; 
200 fifty-ton steel box cars and 150 
seventy-ton ore cars, to National Steel 
Car Co. Ltd.; 50 fifty-ton box cars, to 
Eastern Car Co. Ltd. 

Pittsburgh & Shawmut, 100 fifty-ton steel 
twin hoppers, to Pressed Steel Car Co., 
Pittsburgh. 


CAR ORDERS PENDING 


Seaboard Airline, 500 fifty-ton box cars; 
reported under negotiation. 


PUP so 


CAST PIPE PENDING 


580 tons, 18-inch water line near Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; bids April 21. 

383 tons, 8-inch, class 150, San Fran- 
cisco; United States Pipe & Foundry 
Co., Burlington, N. J., low. 

320 tons, 12-inch, class 150, east bay 
municipal utility district, Oakland, 
Calif.; United States Pipe & Foundry 
Co., Burlington, N. J., low. 

200 tons or more, water system exten- 
sion and disposal plant, Hermiston, 
Oregon; J. M. DeBlasio, Yakima, Wash.., 
recommended for award. 

125 tons, 16-inch, Seneca Falls, N. Y.; 
bids April 23. 


STEEL PIPE PLACED 
Unstated tonnage, air fleld fueling sys- 
tem, Ohio, to Pollak Steel Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Cotter Plumbing & Heating 
Co., Memphis, Tenn., contractor. 


PLATES... 


PLATE CONTRACTS PLACED 


100 tons. 300,000-gallon tank and tower, 
Vallejo, Calif., to Pittsburgh-Des 
Moines Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 

100 tons, 100,000 and 200,000-gallon tank 
and tower, Vallejo, Calif., to Chicago 
Bridge & Iron Co., Chicago. 


PLATE CONTRACTS PENDING 

Unstated tonnage, fifty-seven 515-gallon 
tanks, Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, Washington, inv. 1404; bids April 
15. 

Unstated tonnage, 300 16%-foot lengths, 
*; and \%-inch high carbon steel plate 
pipe, United States engineer, Philadel- 
phia; Lancaster Iron Works, Lancaster, 
Pa., low, $40.89 per length, inv. 433. 


STEEL 
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QUALITY GEARS 


Simonds make all types of quality gears; cast 
and forged steel, gray iron, bronze, aluminum, 
also of silent steel, rawhide and bakelite. 
We cut gears of any size and can produce 
spur gears up to 12 feet in diameter. Also 
Ramsey Silent Chain Drives and Couplings. 





THE SIMONDS GEAR & MFG. CO. 


25TH STREET, PITTSBURGH, PA 


WILLIAMS Zucks&s 


for STEEL MILL SERVICE 
are sold under 
LIBERAL GUARANTEES 


Specially built of alloy steels for 
handling heavy ore, slag, scale 


and skull cracker pit service. 
All-welded construction at 
vital points. Catalog FREE. 


THE WELLMAN 
ENGINEERING CO. 
7016 Central Avenue 

Cleveland, Ohio 


built by 
WELLMAN 
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194? marks Graver’s 80th year in serving in- 
dustrial America with steel plate equipment 
for many uses. 


* 
Just an infant in 1862, we have grown and 
developed with America— shared its prob- 
lems and the solving of them — used each new 
experience as a stepping stone toward greater 
service to mankind and industry. 

* 


We are proud to have grown up with Amer- 
ica — proud to have contributed to the build- 
ing of the greatest nation on earth — and we 
are glad that we are continuing to contribute 
our utmost in helping America fight to pre- 
serve freedom. 
* 

In these critical times it is difficult to serve all 
of those whom we would like to serve, but 
our Government’s needs must be supplied as 
quickly as possible. Here at Graver this will 
be done, and we hope that peace will soon 
return that we can again serve Industry with 
steel plate equipment as needed — and when 
needed. 
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Michigan 


ANN 
Ann 


ARBOR, 
Arbor 


chine Co., 


ton road, 


DETROIT—Continental 


CONSTRUCTION 
and ENTERPRISE 


MICH.—-Douglas D. Loree, 
architect, 
plans for factory addition here. 


BENTON HARBOR, MICH.—Harbor Ma- 
1091 Territorial road, has 
been organized to manufacture metal 
products. Ernest J. Trimble, 207 Hamp- 
is correspondent. 


gineering Corp. will erect a 228 x 332- 
foot L-shaped addition to its plant on 
East Jefferson avenue. 


let Inc., 
chitects. 
DETROIT—Radius Tool & Die Co., 
Lumpkin, is having plans prepared by 
McGrath & Dohmen, 


NEW BUSINESS 








1000 Marquette building, ar- 
(Noted March 2). 


11363 


architects, for 


factory addition. 


DETROIT—Haberkorn-Barry Co. 
been awarded general 
construction of factory for Michigan 
Die Casting Co., 


DETROIT—City Pattern Works, 
Harper, has let contract for an addi- 
tion to 
Co., 13103 Monte Vista. 


DETROIT—Barton-Malow Co., 1900 East 
Jefferson, has contract for alterations 
to factory of Copper & Brass Inc. 

DETROIT—Star Cutter Co., 

has 

$50,000 capital 


is preparing 


Aviation & En- 


land, 
Giffels & Val- 

















CAN YOU ANSWER 
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» How are Hackney special 

* deep drawn shapes and 
shells helpin manufacturers 
to increase the advantages of 
their products—for both Victory 
and industrial needs? 


» A tew of the benefits gained 


*b | ee ge | 
aos p drawn a an 
ells are: improved apelest ap- 


pearance . faster production . 
decreased over-all weight . 


creased > = gol . lower cost of 
an individua part . . « Greater 
durability. 


« In what sizes are Hackney 
* deep drawn shapes and 

shells manufactured? 
have been made as 


aoe 
A: as one quart and as 
Seaiee as 110 gallons. 


« From what metals can 

* Hackne deep drawn 
shapes and shells be manu- 
factured? 


A: Hackney's deep drawn shapes 
* and shells have been made 
in numerous metals (steel, stainless 
steel, monel-m nickel, alumi- 
num, Herculoy, Everdur, bronze, 
copper, various alloys, etc.) 


« How is a Hackney deep 
* drawn shape made? 


A: Each shell is pressed and 
* drawn from a solid circular 
sheet or plate of metal by «> of 
high-pressure, hydraulic 

especially designed for hes weneh. work. 


PRESSED STEEL 


208 S. LaSalle St., Room 1511, Chicago . 





10. Q: * find out the full facts about 


has 
contract for 


11831 Charlevoix. 
1161 


its factory to Atkin-Fordon 


10040 Free- 
been incorporated with 
to manufacture tools 
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Q: What is this production 
* method called? 
Hackney’s Special Cold- 


Drawing Process. 


Q: What are the advantages 
* of this process? 
A It results in smooth finish, 
* uniform thickness, and temper 
— elimination of laminations 
in the finished product — and 
usually provides lighter tare weight. 
» Who are using Hackney 
* deep drawn shapes and 
shells? 
« Scores of manufacturers in 
* many industries are increas- 
ing their product advantages by 
using Hackney facilities. 
« How can Hackney 
* gineers help you? 
A: By co-operating with you in 
* developing new products or 
inpeoting on those now being 
used. 


« What company is engaged 

*in the manufacture of 
Hackney deep drawn shapes 
and shells? 

» Pressed Steel Tank Company. 

* They have ans in the 
manufacture of deep 
drawn shells and oe for more 
than 40 years. 


What should be done to 

Hackney’s design and 

facturing facilities? 

A: Write today to Pressed Steel 
* Tank Company. /You'll get 

complete information—of course, 

there is no obligation. 


TANK COMPANY 


manu- 


1387 Vanderbilt Concourse Blidg., N.Y. 


688 Roosevelt Bldg., Los Angeles 


. 1461 S. 66th St., Milwaukee 
HACKNEY DEEP DRAWN SHAPES AND SHELLS 









and metal products. Howard B. Law- 
ton, 16745 Edinborough avenue, is cor- 
respondent. 


DETROIT—John B. Ebert has contract 


for alterations to Detroit plant of 
Rolls-Royce Inc. 
DETROIT—Industrial Sheet Metal Co. 


has let contract to Klem Bros. for 


addition to factory. 


FLINT, MICH.—Bids are being adver- 
tised for Flint’s $280,000 water facili- 
ties improvement project. Work is ex- 
pected to be started in June. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—W. B. Jarvis 
Co. has been granted building permit 
for a $100,000 factory addition. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Grand Rapids 
Dowel Works plans erection of addi- 
tion to its plant. Lenger Construction 
Co., Grand Rapids, has contract. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. — Robinson, 
Campau & Crowe, architects, are tak- 
ing figures for factory addition here. 


LANSING, MICH.—Reniger Construction 
Co., Lansing, has contract for con- 
struction of $20,000 addition to shop 
of Duplex Truck Co., Lansing. 


LINCOLN PARK, MICH.—Lincoln Park 
Drop Forge Tool & Die Co. has been 
incorporated to manufacture tools and 
dies. Leo Garber, 1376 Grant avenue, 
is correspondent. 


PONTIAC, MICH.—Wilson Foundry & 
Machine Co. has awarded contract to 
J. A. Fredman, Pontiac, for alterations 
to factory. L. J. Heenan, Pontiac, ar- 
chitect. (Noted April 6). 


PORT HURON, MICH.—United Brass & 
Aluminum Co. has awarded contract 
to Ketels & Feil, Port Huron, for con- 
struction of foundry. Walter H. 
Wyeth, Port Huron, architect. 


ROCHESTER, MICH.—Construction has 
been started here on an addition to 
plant of National Twist Drill & Tool 
Co. 


Connecticut 


SAUGATUCK, CONN.—Sealund Corp., 
589 Riverside avenue, Westport, has 
let contract for research-assembly 
plant and office to T. H. Hrivnock, 54 
Prescott street, Bridgeport, Conn. Cost 
$45,000. E. B. Caldwell and F. C. 
Anderson, 177 State street, Bridgeport, 
architects. 


STAMFORD, CONN.—American Cyana- 
mid Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, will soon take’ bids on five-story 
75 x 100-foot laboratory costing $170,- 
000. Lockwood Greene Engineers Inc., 
10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, en- 
gineer. 


STONINGTON, CONN.—Owner, care of 
L. F. Caproni, engineer, 1221 Chapel 
street, New Haven, Conn., will soon 
take bids on one-story 80 x 160-foot 
factory. Cost $45,000. 


WALLINGFORD, CONN.—R. Wallace & 
Sons have let contract for one and 
two-story factory addition to C. F. 
Woodling Co., costing $40,000. Norton 


& Townsend, 405 Temple street, New 
Haven, Conn., architects. 
Massachusetts 
CHICOPEE, MASS.—Reda Mfg. Co., 165 


Front street, has asked bids for one- 
story 60 x 150-foot plant, to cost $40,- 
000 including equipment. H. J. Tessier, 
220 Dwight street, Springfield, Mass., 
architect. 


Rhode Island 


PROVIDENCE, R. L—Liberty Tool & 
Gauge Works Inc., 235 Georgia ave- 
nue, has let contract to C. IL. Bigney 
Construction Co., 44 Franklin street, 


STEEL 
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gton & 
PERFORATING 
| 5634 Fillmore St., Chicago, Il. 








New York Office—il4 Liberty St. 
= 


SEZ Don't Over/oo 
SS This Speed Up: COU 
Careful alignment of drive and 
driven units steps up production 
space, saves machinery! Type H, L- 
ible Coupling for heavy duty CORRECTS 
MISALIGNMENT. Free floating cushions. 
No lubrication. Send for L-R Catalog. 


LOVEJOY FLEXIBLE COUPLING CO 


4973 WEST LAKE STREET 





























METALS 


ORNAMENTAL—INDUSTRIAL 


For All Ary we 
60 Years of Metal Perforating 
Prompt Shipments 
Send for Metal Sample Plates 


THE ERDLE PERFORATING CO. 
171 York Street Rochester, N.Y. 











Pickling of [ron and Steel 


—By Wallace G. Imhoff 


This book covers many phases 


Pp sional d of pickling room practice and 
ostpa construction and maintenance 
$5.00 of pickling equipment. 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 
Book Department 


1213 W. 3rd St. Cleveland, O. 
429-S 
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LOW FIRST COST 
LOW MAINTENANCE 


FORD TRIBLOCS are ideal for hard, constant, fast usage. They 
are low in first cost—extremely low in maintenance. They are 
fast and smooth in operation, always available for use on the 
instant. The FORD TRIBLOC is a quality spur-gear hoist, made 
throughout of high grade drop forgings and malleable castings 
of certified grade. Capacities: 14 to 40 tons. 


FORD. SCREW HOISTS are light in weight, readily portable, 
yet ruggedly efficient. Made on the worm and screw reduction, 
they afford smooth, dependable service. Safety is an inbuilt 
quality of this handy, reliable tool. Capacities: 44 to 10 tons. 


FORD DIFFERENTIAL HOISTS. The most simply constructed 
of all FORD HOISTS. Designed for light service where speed, port- 
ability and price are factors. High quality parts are used in its 
manufacture as in the manufacture of the more powerful hoists. 
They are subjected to the same rigid tests as all FORD HOISTS 
before shipment. Capacities: 14 to 2 tons. 


FORD TROLLEYS. Equipped with Timken Tapered Bearings. 
Although of heavy, rugged construction these trolleys are flex- 
ible enough to operate smoothly around very small radius curves. 
They run so easily that an 11-pound push moves a one-ton load 


_ along the I-beam track. Capacities: 14 to 40 tons. 


Order from Your Distributor 


FORD CHAIN BLOCK DIVISION 
Philadelphia, Chicago, San Francisco 






In Business for Your Safety 






COMPANY, INC 


CTI 





AMERICAN. CHAIN & CABLE 


DGEPORT NWNE 






























































NEW BUSINESS 











for two-story 42 x 160-foot factory. 
Cost $45,000. 


WESTERLY, R. 1.—C. B. Cottrell & Sons 
Co. has plans by Westcott & Mapes 
Inc., 139 Orange street, New Haven, 
for plant extension. Cost estimated 
at $40,000. 


New York 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Charles’ Fischer 
Spring Co., 234 Kent averiue, has plans 
by Morris Rothstein & Son, 391 Ful- 
ton street, for altering three-story 
factory. Cost $40,000. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y.—Rano Tool Co. Inc. 
has awarded contract for construc- 
tion of an addition to its plant provid- 
ing 16,000 square feet of space. 


New Jersey 


FORDS, N. J.—Heyden Chemical Co., 
has let contract for two-story 30 x 
120-foot factory to Michael Riesz, 871 
King George road. Estimated cost 
$40,000. 

NEWARR, N. J.—Tung-Sol Lamp Works 
Tne., 95 Eighth avenue, has plans by 
Epple & Kahrs, architects and en- 
gineers, 15 Washington street, for fac- 
tory. 

RAHWAY, N. J.—Regina Corp., 54 West 
Cherry street, has awarded contract 
for factory addition to Miller Blyth 
Inc., 441 Lexington avenue, New York. 


Ohio 
CANTON, O.—D-N-X Engine Corp., a 
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SHEAR SPECIALISTS 


@ The lialiden Automatic Flattening and Cutting Machine operates efficiently 
on cold rolled and cold hot rolled metal, either light or heavy gauge. Shears 
for every product in steel and non-ferrous metals comprise our entire line. 


* 
THOMASTON 


THE HALLDEN MACHINE CO. CONN 











GILMORE WIRE ROPE Division 





Mr. Check says: 


“Jal PERMASET 


Pre-formed Wire Rope 


is economical.” 
JONES & LAUGHLIN STEELCORPORATION 


AMCRICAN IRON AND STEEL Worxs 


* PITTSBURGH & MUNCY, Pa. 


new company, is being incorporated 
through Attorney D. B. Day, of Lynch, 
Day, Pontius & Lynch, First National 
Bank building. 


CLEVELAND—Cleveland Electric IHu- 
minating Co., 45 Public Square, E. G. 
Crawford, president, and W. H. Hart- 
man, purchasing agent, will start 
work at once on enlargement of Avon 
power plant. Estimated cost is $3,000,- 
000, including equipment. (Noted Feb. 
2.) 


CLEVELAND—Lucas Machine Tool Co., 
H. M. Lueas, president, 523 East 
Ninety-ninth street, will build $55,000 
extension of 13,500 square feet to fac- 
tory. 


CLEVELAND—Pal-Vin Machine & Mfg. 
Co., James Juliano, president and 
treasurer, will soon start 6500-square 
foot extension of factory space at 1419 
East Fortieth street. 


RAVENNA, O.—Cnamberlain Engineer- 
ing Co., Tallmadge, O., will manufac- 
ture and fabricate “Tygon,” a new 
synthetic material used in processing 
equipment for _ refineries, arsenals, 
chemical and metallurgical plants, in 
the former Browning Foundry Co. 
plant here, which has been purchased 
by J. J. Chamberlain, president, Ra- 
venna Ceramics Corp. The plant will 
be remodeled, and J. M. W. Chamber- 
lain will be manager. 


WARREN, O.—Lenney Machine & Mfg. 
Co., 733 Niles road Southeast, will 
soon start erection of an addition to 
its plant. C. B. Lenney is president. 


WARREN, O.—Warren Tool Corp., Gris- 
wold street Northwest, will soon start 
work on 3200-square foot structure 
for additional manufacturing space 
and heat treating department. 


Illinois 


AURORA, ILL.—United Wall Paper Fac- 
tories Inc. will build a $60,000 plant 
here. 


CHICAGO—R. Krasberg & Sons Mfg. Co., 
925 West Wrightwood avenue, will 
soon start construction of a $65,000 
factory and office to provide a 50 per 
cent expansion of production. Some 
new equipment will be installed. 


CHICAGO—Tri-Jay Tool Co., 4440 North 
Elston avenue, plans one-story 75 x 
125-foot factory, and has let contract 
to Steigerwald Cement Construction 
Co., 5308 Northwest Highway. Esti- 
mated cost $40,000. S. Klefstad, 6324 
Leggett avenue, architect and en- 
gineer. 


CHICAGO—Ingersoll Steel & Disc Divi- 
sion of Borg-Warner Corp., 1000 West 
120th street, has let contract fr plant 
addition to Abell-Howe Co., 53 West 
Jackson boulevard. Estimated cost 
$150,000. 


DEKALB, ILL.—Nehring Electric Works 
plans to spend about $40,000 for addi- 
tions to its factory. 


Indiana 


RICHMOND, IND.—W. C. Shoemaker, 
city superintendent, plans erection of 
filter plant to cost $65,000. 


Florida 


MIAMI, FLA.—Miami Shipbuilding Corp. 
will build $1,200,000 shipbuilding pliant 
here. T. C. Buhler, 1320 Venetian way, 
is president 


North Carolina 


BURLINGTON, N. C.—H. Frank Mitchell 
Jr., Burlington, ha&S contract for al- 
terations and additions to manufac- 
turing plant of Fairchild Engine & 
Airplane Corp. Albert Kahn Associated 
Architects & Engineers Inc., New Cen- 
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SPRING COTTERS 
RIVETED KEYS 
SCREW EYES, HOOKS 

and WIRE SHAPES 


HINDLEY MFG. CO. 


Valley Falls, R. I. 
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OVENS and DRYERS of their war machines. 
BURNER EQUIPMENT @ Kester Cored Solders help give Amer- 
PENNSYLVANIA [NDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS an Rens opepmiont Me cuauEe power 
of performance. In vital spots, the all- 





2413 W. Magnolia St., N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. important nerve centers like radio and 
control apparatus, Kester Cored Solders 
hold metal tightly joined to metal, defy- 
ing jolts, vibration, bending—even the 
contraction and expansion that go with 
wide temperature extremes! 











@ Put this permanence — this certainty 
| KESTER FLUXES about solder—to work in your produc- 
| &f your operation tion! There’s a Kester virgin-metal sol- 

, " calistortheuse der, with self-contained scientifically- 

Vne of the Worlds Largest Builders of Are Welders” HOBART BROS.CO., Box $T-422 Troy, Ohio baa correct flux, exactly suited to every op- 
. ae — —— — —— | eration. Kester engineers, with 43 years 
of practical, specialized experience, will 


' AY t O R WI L S O eq consult with you on any question about 
us solder, without obligation. 
KESTER SOLDER COMPANY 


4222 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


Eastern Plant: Newark, N. J. 
Canadian Plant: Brantford, Ont. 


\ KESTER 
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ter building, Detroit, preparing plans. 


CONCORD, N. C.—City, W. A. Wilkinson, 
mayor, receives bids April 28 for 
pumping station. Gilbert C. White Co., 
Durham, N. C., engineer. 


Tennessee 


MANCHESTER, TENN.—City, Thomas A. 
Johnson, Defense Public Works Project, 
will take bids April 30, Division B, 
sewage treatment plant with control 
house, primary and final clarifiers, high 
capacity rotary filter, etc. Walter L. 
Picton, engineer, 711 American Bank 
building, Nashville, Tenn. 


Virginia 


GLEN LYN, VA.—Appalachian Power 
Co. has let contract to George F. 
Hazelwood, Cumberland, Md., for 
structure to accommodate additional 
boilers and turbo-generators. 


Missouri 


ST. LOUIS—-Woermann Construction Co., 
3800 West Pine street, has contract 
for $40,000 factory at 4235 Clayton 
avenue for Mines Equipment Co., 1909 
South Kingshighway 


Wisconsin 


KENOSHA, WIS.—-Holm Mfg. Co. plans 
one-story 30 x 170-foot factory addi- 
tion. Contract awarded to Lindemann 
Construction Co., 4724 Fifth avertue. 
Estimated cost $40,000. 


MILWAUKEE—Globe Steel Tubes Co., 
3801 West Burnham street, has given 
general contract for one-story 120 x 
350-foot addition to Gebhard- 
Berghammer Inc., 5420 West State 
street. 


Texas 


PORT ARTHUR, TEX.—Neches Butadiene 
Products Co., organized by Gulf Oil 
Corp., Texas Co., Atlantic Refining Co., 
Pure Ol] Co., and Magnolia Petroleum 
Co., will erect a $40,000,000 plant in 
this area to produce butadiene. 


RUSK, TEX.—Christopher Iron & Chemi- 
eal Corp., care of J. I. Perkins, Rusk, 
is considering erection of iron ore 
plant here, costing over $3,000,000. 
McGrossin & Co., 120 Wall street, New 
York, engineer, is surveying ore and 
water facilities. 


DAVENPORT, l[OWA—Uchtorff Co., A. F. 
Uchtorff, president, 211 North Howell 
street, plans factory additions costing 


$40,000 
California 


LOS ANGELES—Caso Mfg. Co. will erect 
machine shop at 832 East Sixtieth 
street, 50 x 140 feet, to cost $10,000. 


LOS ANGELES—Neubart Stamping Co. 
will erect factory at 120 West Slauson 
avenue, 75 x 103 feet, to cost $10,800. 


LOS ANGELES—A warehouse will be 
erected at 2500 East Twenty-fourth 
street, for Western Iron & Metal Co. 
The structure will cover an area 118 
x 153 feet and will cost $20,000. 


Washington 


CENTRALIA, WASH.—F. D. McLaugh- 
lin, president, George Auto Train Con- 
trol Co., manufacturer of mechanical 
control devices for railroads, an- 
nounces conversion of plant with $50,- 
000 advanced by WPB. 


SEATTLE—Barbee Marine Works Inc., 
2601 Market street, has awarded con- 
tract for addition to machine shop. 


VANCOUVER, WASH.—Kaiser Co. has 
awarded contract to George H. Buckler 
Co., Portland, Oreg., to construct dor- 
mitory at local shipyard, and contract 
to Wegman & Son, Portland, to build 
$140,000 forge and machine shop. 


Canada 


FORT WILLIAM, ONT.—Canadian Car 
& Foundry Co. Ltd., 621 Craig street 
West, Montreal, has given general con- 
tract to Barnett McQueen Co. Ltd., 
460 Christina street, for addition to 
shipyard No. 7 here at cost of ap- 
proximately $100,000. L. J. Soulsby is 
local manager. C. D. Howe Co. Ltd., 
Public Utilities building, Port Arthur, 
consulting engineers. 


HAMILTON, ONT.—Toronto, Hamilton & 
Buffalo Railway Co., Aberdeen avenue, 
has received bids and will award con- 
tracts immediately for car repair 
plant here to replace plant recently 
destroyed by fire. 


HAMILTON, ONT.—Barber Die & Cast- 
ing Co. Ltd., 68 Sanford avenue North, 
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is having plans prepared by Prack & 
Prack, architects, Pigott building, for 
one-story plant addition to cost about 
$50,000. 

HAMILTON, ONT.—H. Bernard Stamp & 
Stencil Co., 24 Gore avenue, will award 
contract immediately for rebuilding 
plant here, to cost about $60,000, with 
equipment. 

HAMILTON, ONT.—Union Drawn Steel 
Co., 2 Weber street, has given general 
contract to Pigott Construction Co. 
Ltd., Pigott building, and construction 
work will be started at once on plant 
addition to cost about $100,000 with 
equipment. 

LONDON, ONT.—Sparton of Canada 
Ltd., 100 Elm street, is taking bids 
for further plant addition to cost about 
$50,000. G. A. Holmes is secretary and 
manager. 


ST. CATHARINES, ONT. — Foster 
Wheeler Ltd., 81 Eastchester street, is 
taking bids for addition to boiler shop, 
110 x 160 feet, to cost about $60,000, 
with equipment. 

ST. CATHARINES, ONT.—McKinnon In- 
dustries Ltd., Ontario street, is hav- 
ing plans prepared by A. E. Nicholson, 
46 Queen street, for addition to plant 
here to cost about $40,000. 

TORONTO, ONT.—Peerless Engineering 
Ltd., 11 Charlotte street, is consider- 
ing plans for plant here to cost about 
$240,000, with equipment. 

TORONTO, ONT.—International Busi- 
ness Machines Ltd., 36 King street 
East, has given general contract to 
Dickie Construction Co. Ltd., 17 York- 
ville avenue, for plant addition to 
cost $10,000. Plans prepared by Hark- 
ness & Hertzberg, engineers, 57 Bloor 
street West. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Ferranti Electric Ltd. 
is receiving bids through Ewart, Armer 
& Byam, engineers, 36 Toronto street, 
for plant addition to cost about $50,- 
000, with equipment. 


WINDSOR, ONT.—Advance Machine & 
Tool Co., 1164 Albert road, has received 
bids and will soon let contracts for 
plant to cost, with equipment, about 
$30,000. Sheppard & Masson, 52 Chat- 
ham street West, architects. 


WINDSOR, ONT. — Dominion Forge & 
Stamping Co. Ltd., Seminole road, has 
given general contract to Allan Con- 
struction Co. Ltd., 44 Wyandotte street 
East, for erection of plant addition to 
cost $85,000, including equipment. 


WINDSOR, ONT.—Department of Muni- 
tions and Supply, Ottawa, C. D. Howe, 
minister, will erect plant here for 
manufacture of cutting tools, to cost 
$500,000, with equipment. 


HALIFAX, N. S.—Nova Scotia Light & 
Power Co. Ltd., Barrington street, 
J. B. Hayes, general manager, is hav- 
ing plans prepared by C. St. J. Wilson, 
Roy building, for steam electric power 
plant on Water street, to cost $65,000. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Canadian Vickers 
Ltd., 1536 Notre Dame street East, is 
having plans prepared by T. Pringle 
& Son Ltd., 485 McGill street, for 
plant addition to cost about $250,000. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Montreal Locomo- 
tive Works Ltd., 215 St. James street 
West, has received bids and will soon 
place contracts for plant additions, 
70 x 480 feet and 60 x 400 feet, re- 
spectively, at the Longue Pointe 
works, and bids will be called early 
in May for another extension to the 
company’s works here. T. Pringle & 
Son Ltd., 485 McGill street, engineer. 


QUEBEC, QUE.—Department of Muni- 
tions and Supply, Ottawa, H. H. Turn- 
bull, secretary, has given general con- 
tract to Anglin-Norcross, Quebec Ltd., 
892 Sherbrooke street West Montreal, 
for addition to foundry here to cost 
about $500,000, including equipment. 
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SMALL ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS 


(Capacity 500 Tons Per Month) 








WEST STEEL CASTING CO. 
CLEVELAND OHIO, U.S. A. 
“He Profite Most Better Steel 
Who Serves Best” Castings 
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FIRTH STERING 


TOOL STEELS - STAINLESS STEELS - SINTERED CARBIDES 
FOR COMPLETE SHOP TOOLING - McKEESPORT, PA, 
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FOR USE IN BLA 


SAMSON STEEL SHOT 
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Machines for %" to %" Rod. Rounds and Shapes. 
THE LEWIS MACHINE CO., 3450 E. 76th St., Cleveland, Ohio 





DROP FORGINGS 





ATLAS DROP F ORGE Co., LANSING, MICH. 








The Manufacture of Steel Sheets 


By Edward 8S. Lawrence 


This book pus 4. the principal steps involved in the 
manvfacture of steel sheets 


tan Price, Pestpaid $4.50 in U. S. and Canada 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Book Department 
1213-35 W. 3rd St. Cleveland, 0. 517-5. 














CROSBY FOR STAMPINGS | 


Our engineers are ready and able to help 
solve your stamping problems, in design or 
construction. Crosby prices are consistent 
with QUALITY and SERVICE. In our 45 years 
of EXPERIENCE we 

different industries. 


Manufacturers of “Ideal” Trolley Wheels 


THE CROSBY COMPANY 


have served over 100 
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Have It Galvanized by— 


Joseph P. Cattie & Bros., Inc. 
Gaul & Letterly Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia’s Oldest, The Country’s 
Largest Hot Dip Job Galvanizer 


Galvanized Products Furnished 

















ENTERPRISE 
GALVANIZING 
COMPANY 


2525 E. Cumberland St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





“TO ECONOMIZE— 
GALVANIZE AT 
ENTERPRISE” 


HOT DIP GALVANIZING 


WHITEHEAD 


WHEN YOU NEED 


STAMPINGS 


Catalog on Request 


WHITEHEAD 
STAMPING CO. 
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Mich. 


1667 W. Lafayette Bivd., Detroit, 
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USED and REBUILT EQUIPMENT 








MATERIALS 














RAILS 


AND ACCESSORIES 


RELAYING RAILS — Swuper-quality machine- 
reconditioned—no 








t erdinary Relayers. 
ae RAILS, Angle and Bars, Bolts, Nuts, 
Frogs, Switches, Tie tes, and all other 


MOTOR GENERATOR SETS Track Accessories. 


Although our tonnages are not as large as here- 
125 KW., 125 volt D.C. Gen. Elec. with 3 tofore, most sizes are usually St altable t from ware- 
phase, 60 cycle 220/440 volt M.D. house stocks 
35 KW., 125 volt D.C. Gen. Elec. with 3 phase, 
n Every effort made to take care of Lepeeamed 
60 cycle 2200 volt M.D. requirements. Phone, Write er Wire . 


35 KW., 125 volt D.C. Westinghouse with 3 
phase, 60 cycle, 220 volt motor. L. B. FOSTER COMPANY, Inc. 
THE MOTOR REPAIR & MFG. CO. PITTSBURGH NEW YORK ORICAGO 
1558 Hamilton Ave. Cleveland, Ohie 











FOR SALE 


Complete Boiler House with (3) 450 HP Heine boilers recently 
passed for 160# pressure—Steel building with bunkers, coal han- 
dling equipment, stokers, etc. 
3—133 HP B&W Stirling Boilers 
5—250 HP B&W Stirling Boilers 
Also pumps, compressors, motor generator sets, etc. 


HETZ CONSTRUCTION COMPANY—Phone 4474 WARREN, 0. 


Bolt Threaders, 1%” National, 1 & 2-Hds. 
(2) 

Drill, 2-spdl. Rockford, No. 2 MT., with 
T.A. 

= 26” Barnes, S.H.; B.G.; P.F.; No. 4 

Drill, Radial 3%’ Prentice, G.B., S.P.D. 

Furnace, Electric, 1000 Ib. Swindell. 

Grinder, 12” Belt, Surface, 2 HP., 2/60. 

Lathe, 22” x 14’ S.&B., 5-step cone, TA, 


chuck. 
Lathe, 22” x 12’ Porter, 5-step cone, 18” 


chuck. 

Lathe, 13” x 6’ Blaisdell, 4%” HS., 4-step 
cone. 

Ds Mach., No. 0 Campbell, 8” tht., 


3/60. 
Oven, Electric, 45 KW. 450°F. size 82 x 
87 x 92” 
Paint Spray Booth, Dbl. End, 5 x 6’ x 7’, 
exhaust fans, water tank, guns, M.D. 
60 


3 4 
ah 32” x 30” x 8’ New Haven, 1-Hd., 
Press, 30-Ton Lourie, Hand, a. 
Roll, 51” x 3” Pexto, 417-D., D. 3/60 
Saw, Hack, 6 x 6” Toledo, M.D. i/60. 
Saw, Metal Band, 30” Wright, belted. 


Shapers, 16” Kelly-Smith & Mills, SBG. (2) 
—— Squar., 42” x 16 ga. Pexto 222, 


Siotter, 16” Bement, 30” rotary table, B.D. 


GALBREATH MACHINERY CO. 
306 Empire Bidg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 











FOR SALE 
Hydraulic Riveting Machines, 48” throat, 144” 
daylight. 

400 Ib. Air or Steam-Operated Drop hammer. 
No. 3 Williams, White Bulldozer. 

Canton Portable Alligator Shears. 

2”, 4” & 8” Bolt & Pipe Threading Machines. 
Metal Cleaning Machines. 

Address Box 490 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 








—REBUILT— 


BLOWERS - FANS - EXHAUSTERS 


Connersville-Roots positive biowers. 
Centrifugais for gas and off burning. 


More for Your Dollar! 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


37 Years’ Experience 
13462 S. Brainara Ave.. Chicago, iMinols 
“Hvad som helst som indeholder JERN 


eller ST 
os BENERAL BLOWER CO., om. SELLERS — BUYERS — TRADERS 











FOR SALE 


One 2-ton Capacity Whiting Bes- 
semer Side Blow Converter, com- 
plete with direct motor drive, 5 
lb. pressure blower and including 
ladles. Address Box 676, STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland. 








GEAR CUTTERS. fr 2.8 UD. wap CRANES 

LATHES, $8°xd3-1/2" 6 48°x96-1/2 Johnson Overhead electric traveling and 
PLANER 36°x36"x10 American. 2 heads. M.D. gantry—all capacities and spans, also 
PUNC iH ate iple “E"’ L&A, 340 t portable steel buildings. 

SHEARS, Plate®’ ... 1/4" Mesta, 2 “Varn ‘United Wire, phone, or write. 


SHEARS, Squaring 54’ and 48°x3/1 
LANG MACHINERY pli oe KINGS COUNTY MACHINERY EXCHANGE 
394 Atlantic Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


28th St. & A. V.R. R. Pittsburgh, Pa. 











WANTED 


Roll straighteners for tubes—under 4” preferred. 
Press enn preyed, for tubes. 


Qomeenes annealing furnaces. 
w pick! tite apa for sul phurle acid 
Small turnace! for heating ends of tubes tor pointing. 
Cut-off machines for tube mill point removing. 
Any tube drawing equipment or 

Address Bex 666, STEEL, 

Penten Bidg., Cleveland 














Advertise wx crm 


buyers and sellers of good used or surplus machinery 
and supplies. Displayed classified rates are moderate. 


» 


The “‘Used and Rebuilt 
Equipment”’ section is the weekly meeting place for 





& Send your instructions today to STEEL, Penton 


Building, Cleveland. 


























Help Wanted 


Positions Wanted 








WANTED 


Production Engineer for Machine 
Shop Operations, experienced in tool 
and gauge design, production layout, 
inspection and capable of supervising 
operations on Defense work. State 
age, salary and date available in ap- 
plication letter. Address Box 674, 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland. 














WANTED: IN JOBBING FOUNDRY LA- 
cated in Eastern Pennsylvania, producing 
steel castings, acid electric process, rang- 
ing from 1 Ib. to 3 tons, a man who is thor- 
oughly familiar with heading and gating 
and has a good knowledge of molding and 
core making and is capable of handling 
men; acting in the capacity of assistant to 
foundry superintendent. In reply, please 
state age, experience and salary desired. 
Address Box 635, STEEL, Penton Bidg., 
Cleveland. 





WANTED—MAN WITH EXTENSIVE EX- 


perience to serve as assistant superin- | 


tendent of blast furnaces in large steel 
company. 35 to 45 years of age with 
technical training preferred. State salary 
expected. Address Box 637, STEEL, Pen- 
ton =e. Cleveland. 


WANTED: YOUNG ENGINEER CAPABLE 
estimating and designing plate work. 





Should have plate shop experience. State .- 


salary desired first letter. Address Box 
675, STEEL, Penton ae. Cleveland. 





FOREMAN 


Wanted by large galvanizing concern. 
Kindly state past experience and quali- 
fications in first reply. Address Box 672, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland. 


METHODS AND MOTION STUDY EN- 
gineer for metalworking plant, operating 
turret lathes, millers, furnaces, —— 
grinders. Regular and war work— 

tion and job runs. Box 2477, Tulsa, Okla. 





WELL ESTABLISHED CHICAGO REPRE- 
sentative seeking accounts; commission 
basis; thoroughly acquainted with buy- 
| ers in Illinois, Wisconsin and Indiana; 
| several years’ successful experience selling 
forgings, plates, tubing, sheets and other 


lines. Will start soliciting immediately. 
Address Box 665, STEEL, Penton Bidg., 
Cleveland. 





WORKS MANAGER DEFENSE PLANT, 
twenty years manufacturing and busi- 
ness experience. Tool maker, time-study, 
methods, production, plant management. 
Age 41, married, now employed. Address 
Box 671, STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland. 


Employment Service 


SALARIED POSITIONS 

$2,500 to $25,000 
This thoroughly organized advertising 
service of 32 years’ recugnized standing 
and reputation, carries on preliminary ne- 
gotiations for sitions of the caliber indi- 
cated above, through a procedure individ- 
ualized to each client’s personal require- 
ments. Several weeks are required to ne- 
gotiate and each individual must finance 
the moderate cost of his own campaign. 
Retaining fee protected by refund provi- 
sion as stipulated in our agreement. Iden- 
tity is covered and, if employed, present 
postten protected. If your salary has 
nm $2,500 or more, one only name and 
address for details. W. Bixby, Inc., 110 

Delward Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


CLASSIFIED RATES 

All classifications other than “Positions 
Wanted,” set solid, minimum 50 words, 
5.00, each additional word .10; 
minimum 50 words, 6.50, each additional 
all capitals, leaded, minimum 
7.50, each additional word .15. 
“Positions Wanted,” set solid, minimum 
25 words 1.25, each additional word .05; 
all capitals, minimum 25 words 1.75, each 
additional word .07; all capitals, leaded, 
minimum 25 words 2.50, each additional 
word .10. Keyed address takes seven 
words. Cash with order necessary on 
“Positions Wanted” advertisements. Re- 
plies forwarded without charge. 
Displayed classified rates on request. 
Address your copy and instructions 
| STEEL, Penton Bidg.. Cleveland. 
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CONTRACT WORK 


all capitais, | 





Representatives Wanted 





Rare Opportunity for 
MFGRS. AGENTS 


Servicing Foundries and indus- 
trial Firms in all states east of 
Kansas, also Texas 


An old reliable, highly rated manufac- 
turer of an item used by all foundries, 
as well as most manufacturing plants 
seeks to augment its present sales force 
through the addition of Manufacturer's 
Agents in key territories throughout the 
area stated 


The item in question is of superior con- 


struction; priced competitively; repeats 
regularly; pays an attractive commission 
on both initial and repeat orders—and 
is not faced by any raw material prob- 
lems. 

Accounts on protected basis 

The Agents we seek must be firmly es- 
tablished; have evidence of a worthwhile 
clientele; and willing to exchange such 
confidences as will lead to local personal 
interview with one of our company ex- 
ecutives 

To repeat—this is a rare opportunity 
for qualified Agents to substantially add 
to their permanent income through rep- 
resenting a firm they will be glad to be 
associated with 

In writing, please give all particulars 
about yourself; lines now handled, ter- 
ritory covered, etc., Address Box 673 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 








WE CAN HELP YOU TO CONTACT 
high calibre men to fill specific jobs 
you have in mind 

Readers of STEEL include men of 
wide training and experience in the 
various branches of the metalworking 


industry. 

When you have an opportunity to of- 
fer, use the Help Wanted columns of 
STEEL 

















INE BASES 


FRAMES 


THE KIRK & 
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Send your inquiries for 
SPECIAL ENGINEERING WORK 
to the 


A. H. NILSON gue SOMPREY, 
BRIDGEPORT, C 


designers and builders of - a ribbon 
stock forming machines. 


We also solicit your bids for cam milling 














Castings 


NORTH WALES MACHINE 
North Wales, Pa. Grey 
Chrome, Molybdenum Alloys, Semi-steel. 
Superior quality machine and hand 
molded sand blast and tumbled. 





co., INC.. 
Iron, Nickel, 


SAY IT HERE 


If you have facilities to handle 
additional work. An advertise- 
ment in this section will tell 
others of vour capacity, etc. 
Write STEEL, Penton Bldg.. 
Cleveland. 
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++ ADVERTISING INDEX: + 


Where-to-Buy Products Index carried in first issue of month. 





A 

Abrasive Co. 

Acheson Colloids Corp. 

Acme Galvanizing Corp. ... 

Acme Steel & Malleable Iron Works 

Ahlberg Bearing Co. 

Air Reduction 

Ajax Electrothermic ‘Corp. 

Alan Wood Steel Co. P 

Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. 

Allen-Bradley Co. . 

Alliance Machine Co. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Alrose Chemical Co. 

American Agile Corp. ... 

American Air Filter Co., Inc. 

American Brass Co., The 

American Bridge Co. 

American Broach & Machine Co 

American Cable Division of Americ an 
Chain & Cable Co., Inc. 

American Chain & Cable Co., Inc., 
American Cable Division 

American Chain & Cable Co., Inc., 
American Chain Division ; 

American Chain & Cabie Co., Inc., 
Ford Chain Block Division Sint 
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... Unionmelt-welded 
in 
plants like these... 


to speed guns and planes and 
ships and tanks! 


Why are plants like these—the plants 
turning out today’s guns and ships and 
tanks— using Westinghouse A-C Welders 
and Unionmelt* Process welding? 

The answer is that this happy combina- 
tion helps speed up further the fastest 
welding process available. 

Westinghouse A-C Welders, especially 
designed for use with Unionmelt equip- 
ment, permit butt welding plates up to 
4" thick in a single pass, at speeds up 
to 80"' per minute. And welds like these 
save tons of needed metal. Write for full 
details. Address Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., Dept. 7-N. 


J-70361 


Westinghouse 


A-C WELDERS 
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All three are yours in this new free bulletin—press 
data, engineering facts, and suggestions. 


It tells all about the versatile HydrOlLic presses 
that feature the smooth, flexible accuracy of 
oil hydraulic action...that deliver the right 
combinations of POWER, SPEED and CONTROL 
for every type of pressing job—for pressure 
requirements from 2 to 100 tons! These Hydro- 
OlLic Presses are clearing production bottle- 
necks in hundreds of plants like yours; they 
may solve your 

biggest problems 

for you. 
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Another feature of 
this new bulletin is the full 
section of the most frequently used 
engineering facts, formulas and figures, 
compactly organized for quick easy reference. And 
several examples of special HydrOllLic press 
adaptations are also given, with suggestions as to 
how you can utilize the smooth accuracy of 
HydrOlLics on your pressing jobs. Just send a re- 
quest on your letterhead, and we'll rush you a copy 
of this informative bulletin. Write today, or if 
you wish, call your 
Denison represen- 

tative. 
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..-+« One of a Complete Line of Gun 
Manufacturing Machines by LeBlond 


hes. 28 4 PRET 2 
ee Ss “ 


One of the greatest improvements in gun manufac- 
turing equipment—the application of hydraulic 
pressure on internal surfaces —is an outstanding 
feature of the LeBlond No. 2 Gun Rifling Machine. 
The powerful hydraulic drive provides quick, posi- 
tive control. 


The No. 2 rifles maximum bore 40 mm, up to 88 
inches in length, not over 10-foot stroke . . . equipped 
with automatic indexing head . . . swing over bed 
ways 15 inches. 
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Inasmuch as changes constantly are being made in priorities, allocations and 
price rulings, readers should consult each issue of Sree. for news of such changes. 


Such news will be found under the head of “Priorities, Allocations, Prices”. 
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ES ee P-l4a, b 
Steel Plant Maintenance .......... P-68 
Tackle Blocks ....... 4 i P-75 
Tanks (Light) .......... .P-25a, b, c, de 
Tanks (Medium) ....... P-26a, ~ c, d, e 


Textile Machinery & Equipment... .P 

Trucks: 

Heavy Trucks, Trailers, Buses... .P-54 
eee: 


Industrial Lift ..... -40 
ga P-57 
Utilities (Maint. & ‘Repair) 6 bane Wa P-46 
Vehicles (Half-track) she'd i ek 0 
M” ORDERS 
i Ee eds ee AG ee ae cece s M-84 
SD ce C Chek ceavees M-30 
Alcohol (Methyl) ............... M-31 
ry Sa ae ee M-l1d, f 
Aluminum Pigment, Paint ........ M-l-g 
ED eine aca ad bs 64'6 © BOR M-112 


Asbestos 


2 


Order 
Subject Number 
Bearings (jewel) ......-.--.++++++; M-50 
Boxes (Canners’, Canmakers’) M-113 
Es. Ca dt net agden +6 ve baaen M-51, a 
a a a re M-47 
en ok pel ele teem M-65, a 
Calcium Silicon ... a wipe ieataleaae M-2U0 
Cashew Nut Shell Oil eh eye M-66 
NS eee ee pata 4 ee ony M-19 
Clothing (Men's, Boys’) M-73a 
I ono, a a tiene 0 0 5 0 we Me ..M-18a 
Ce t,o in 2 6 ke woe a ae M-104 
Closures, Rubber Sealed..........M-119 
Coal, Coke Inventories tite M-9/ 
SE bn cu ach h aos Jews M-39, b 
Copper: 
Distribution ir M-9 
Copper, Copper-alloy scrap ......M-9b 
Conservation order ............. M-9ec 
TR. SOWOMNG once cceces .... M-9-c-2 
Sle. bs ight os 08 eee M-9-c-1 
In Printing M-9-c-3 
Se a eee & ae Fad oo wa 500 ....M-8, M-8a 
Cotton Bags ... +e ‘ oe . M-107 
Cotton Duck ....... Ki M-91 
ra - Se gey iS 4 M-89 
i OES. al ote a evs ware M-12 
| is Er Sy 
Diamonds (Rough) .. ee FO 
Diphenylamine ; : M-73 
ES ik da PMG 6 Hes ob eB tee te Ki M-103 
Electrical Supplies ........ssceses M-67 


Enamel (For Cans, Closures) .M-108, 110 


ee ee eu ss eee cae M-25 
Oi a ao a kik Wing -0 Oil M-71 
Feathers (Goose, Duck) Ye 
EEE RS Se ery eee M-58 
Graphite (Madagascar Flake) ..... M-61 
ee cw tlee M-67 
I he RR og a owe é een M-82 
Hexamethylenetetramine ......... M-25 
Hydrocarbon Refrigerants ......... M-28 
Hydrocarbon Solvents ........... M-41 
Imporis (Strategic Materials) .....M-63 
ED oa. 4's os adlewe sicis SoM M-53 
Tin. i a's. oa a's inate bua ee Se M-49 
Iron & Steel Scrap M-24 
iT COMGLE a Giese oad Vea se eee xen M-70 
ENS See ae M-&85 
RR E.R eal ae M-60 
J oe ar ‘ ae M-38, « 
Lead (Scrap) ........ my .....M-72 
Leather (Sole) M-80 
ED F.0d bern © 6'4.0'0 6 4: o . <b ee 
Manila Cordage, Fiber ............M-36 
ie a i M-78 
NEES ES Se eee M-101 
Mining Machinery ............. M-63 
SS SE eee ... M-54 
Es o's oc be wie wae M-110 
EN as Shei down & on db aa M-4 
Nickel (Primary) .......... M-6, M-6-b 
Oil Industry Materials .......... M-68, c 
Olive Drab Clips, Rags, Wastes... ..M-87 
Se oF oes ey M-59 
Paraformaldehyde ............ M-25 
age ES Ae ey pee ee M-27 
Phosphorous Oxychloride aS M-35 
ORES Dy SFE Sapa ee M-17 
Piumbing Supplies .............s.. M-67 
Polyvinyl Chloride ........... M-10 
Potassium Perchlorate M-3”? 
Potassium PUrnanpaaate Or Aiea: M-33 
IE ne i'n'gia bs 60 %b O68 we'ee ee M-131 
Rapeseed ge gergeicutes .M-77 
ee ead oie i eee aie ei M-37 
othe. eh Wee ee ok ek ae cba M-95 
Rotenone .. sede au ...+..M-133 
Rubber: 
Distribution of ..... ae 
Use Restricted ae kee > b2 . .M-15b 
Chlorinated Rubber . .M-46 
Synthetic Rubber M-13 
i a i os gl M-94 
Shellac ... M-106 
RS a ee oer ..M-22 
«so svi ake + < 0 M-26 
ls RS eee M-114 
Rn M-62 
I ef Oe ig od ws wil ges M-40 
nr). sco aekw bs a Soe ales M-69 
ET isd «<a hee cn eeecen M-125 
Steel: 
NR Ss Ws re on, Ce pie M-45, P-76 
To Direct Distribution ......... M-21 
Alloy Steel, Iron, Wrought M-21'a 
nD owe reve cvsecs M-21d 
Ce .. vehi aise bee bes M-2la 
fe ee SO eee ak ne M-2ic 
Shot and Bullet Core ......... M-2if 
EE es cider peas sss M-21b 
Tubes (Collapsible) .............. M-115 
nr... + < pees bod oC ams eee M-129 
en gs wk ia Ging le M-55, M-98 
i . 2. se cbnetmwn wi aes M-52 
CE EEG OS Parr ee M-25 
TE ee. in, IE, wae e so wie M-111 
la ety SE TSS * SE a M-83 


INDEX OF WPB AND OPA ORDERS 






Order 
Subject Number 
yo ee M-2le, M-81 
, iy Ci ere errr -43, 4 
Tin (Scrap) wdc stice soos ae M- 
Tin Plate... .......+-M-2le, M-81 
Titanium Pigments Pe eo M-44 
SE in hing bso datkdias +a eee M-34 
Tricresyl Phoaphate .........csee: M-16 
Ts BD nw poe se ves sea eee M-100 
yf SS rrr M-57 
Tungsten: 
Rememeesteets OO 9... oo 0s o+0s tener M-29 
In High-speed Steel M-14 
ED ewe nse tue de eee M-23 
Be ns oa gb Gales Ake Oe M-73 
SD 5 doc ce cwepeeasvides dheen M-93 
RS an. a's 9 phen eee nd ka te aie M-11 
MORE— ...... viteuronwel Ri... <weeees 
L ORDERS 
pa) Re L-48 
Amusement Machines ... L-21 
Automobiles AS L-2 
Automotive Steel L-21 
Auto Replacement parts L-4 
Beds, Springs, Mattresses . L-49 
er L-69 
DE. Wao sy whoo owe L-52 
Burial gedaan ‘ L-64 
Cellophane is ..L-20 
Ne ee eee Sb ek wi .L-11 
Er aN eS ok oe bis ..L-68 
Construction ..L-41 


Cooking Appliances 
Electric Lamps, Shades 
Electric Power . 
Electric Power (Niagara Area 
Electric Appliances 
Farm Machinery 
Feminine Apparel ; 
Fire Apparatus (Motorized) 
Firearms 
Fire Protective Equipment 
Flashlights 
Fluorescent Lights 
Foil Be a oe a bo 
Fuel (Motor) Dl 
, f are 
Furniture (Metal office) 
as iS ww 
Generators, Boilers (Used). 
Golf Clubs pra ye 
Heating Pads.... ; 
Incandescent Lamps ... 
Industrial Machinery 
Laundry Equipment 
Lawn Mowers ‘ 
License Plates .......... 
Liquefied Petroleum Gas Equip 
Metal Furniture .... 


) 


Jaawdaewelwelw 
FBSSFRRS ABS 


‘vikees L-78 


ment L-86 


L-62 


~- 


Motor Carriers (Pub. yussenger) L-1, L-35 


Motor trucks (heavy) 
Motor trucks (light) 
Musical Instruments 
Natural Gas 
Office Machinery 
Office Supplies 
Outboard Motors 
Plastering Bases .. : 
Plumbing, Heating Products 
Radios, Phonographs 
Railroad Equipment . 
Razors, Blades 
Refrigerators: 
Ice (Domestic) 
Mechanical (Domestic) 
Rubber Machinery 
Sanitary Napkins ............ 
Sextants + 
Shotguns .. 
Signs (Metal) 
Suppliers’ Inventories 
Telephone Industry 
Toys, Games 


Typewriters, Office Machinery 


Tractors (Track-laying) 
Utensils (Household) 
Vacuum Cleaners 
Vending Machines 
Vitamin A. 

Warm Air Furnaces. 
Window Framework 


“Ee” ORDERS 
Machine Tools 
Cutting Tools 


Machine Tools 
Second Hand Machine Tools 


r United Kingdom) . 


L-1, L-35 


OPA PRICE SCHEDULES 


——. a 

Aceto 

yey “salicylic acid 

Alcohol: 
Ethyl 
Normal Butyl 
Wood 


















Subject Number 
Order 
Aluminum (scrap and secondary) No. 2 
Asphalt Products ..............:- No. 45 
SE ee eee No. 85 
Bags (second-hand textile) ......No. 55 
Barrels (used steel) ............ No. 43 
Brass mill scrap ........ vi-eed Ue 
Ba TES Se eran os No. 18 
PI, Shia, ios eto... > Oe aide No. 71 
Carbon tetrachloride ........... No. 79 
eS Peer No. 41 
ale oe cee d's o with & oa No. 62 
ee wis eet No. 101 
ee DD, oc ndceccscce No. 27 
Coal (bituminous) ............ No. 5 
Cocoa beans and butter ......... No. 51 
ED sl 6s oe pate bee No. 50 
Coke (by-product) ............. No. 29 
Coke (beehive furnace) ......... No. 77 
ge a a 66s ee ee 
Gepeer ecmap ........«. : No. 20 
Cotton: 
Carded cotton yarns . .... No. 33 
Carded gray and colored ...... No. 35 
Combed cotton yarn ..... i a Se 
Cotton textiles ........ ifacns Do oe 
Drums (used steel) ......... No. 43 


No. 
Fats and oils and their products. .No. 25 


a i ass 4 was No. 74 
ES eh SbehEE Gin diac wha 5 0 awa ..No. 73 
Flashlights .... : .....No. 48 
Floor covering (resale) .. .. No. €5 
Formaldehyde ............. ooo OO an 
Fee oe No. 105 
aes ssi’ Eee 
ED (52.5 3 eed d's «US. o dKNS & os No. 38 
Hair (cattle and hog) ala’ + ahieens ae 
Hardware (builders) ...... : No. 40 
OY ee No. 76 
Es hed ahs ar”, os as oh oon ee ee 
Hose (nylon) FN aD ae ke or 
Iron and steel scrap : - ee 
ee seers Ea kc 0 wo 0 ..No. 113 
Es in GRICE ow kos « b'e .. No. 59 
Lead (primary) ..... Sa 
Lead (scrap, secondary) .... . No. 70 
Ee Fie HSE Ne ...-No. 61 
Linens (bed) ....... Peer 
i aS ; ...No. 80 
Lumber: 
Aircraft spruce ........ ..No. 109 
Douglas fir doors ah . No, 44 
Douglas fir lumber .. Re No. 26 
Douglas fir peeler logs ........No. 54 
Douglas fir plywood ..........No. 13 
Southern hardwood .. . No. 97 
Southern pine lumber .. : No. 19 
0 GE See eer No. 94 
Machine tools (second-hand) No. 1 
Machine tools (new) ..... . No. 67 
NS oo ee a we No. 75 
Se ee ..-No. 93 
Nickel (scrap and secondary ) .. No. 8 
Oil (Bunker C, No. 6 Fuel)..... No. 72 
Oil (Pennsylvania crude) ....... No. 22 
ee Wu ~~ USC 
ear No. 32 
Paper (waste) ............ .... No. 30 
Pepper .. ee Se 
* ap oe and products» So Gls a ae No. 88 
ES a ee een . No, 30 
Pipe (soil, cast iron) ........... No. 100 
Radios, Phonographs  __........ .. No. 83 
Radio, Phonograph parts ....... No. 84 
GG etiihe tlt Sl sea Sage aia ..No. 47 
dd Eee eae No. 46 
Rayon gray goods ....... - . oO. oO 
Rayon waste .... Pree 
Refrigerators (household | 
aS Saas ...-No. 102 
Refrigerators (resale) ........ .No, 110 
Rubber (reclaimed) ............ No. 56 
> i SS NR ae No. 87 
Salicylic acid ...... det we No. 103 
eg Sy ae a a No. 14 
Soy Bean, Peanut Oil .......... No. 92 
Steel products: 
3S — 
Warehouse prices ........ ... No. 49 
Stoves (domestic) ............... No. 64 
Sugar (direct consumption) .... No. 60 
Sugar (raw) .......... sob oe 
a (domestic oil storage)... No. 96 
hs blige WA ae Aas Hae bb Wil éc ces No. 91 
Tin RS ae SEE eee No. 17 
Tires and tubes (mew) ......... No. 63 
Tires (retreaded, recapped) ..... No. 66 
Tires and tubes (used) .......... No. 107 
Titanium pigments .. ... ...... No. 98 
Upholstery furniture fabrics .....No. 39 
Vacuum cleaners (resale) ..... No. 111 
SE RR See No. 104 
Washers, gn a os a otal No. 86 
Wax (paraffin ) SRE Pe Fe No. 42 
I A ho, ie. oe eee No. 82 
Wool floor covering ............. No. 57 
Wool (wool tops, yarns) ........ No. 58 
NES EEE. Pe No. 81 
Zine (scrap and secondary) ~one we No. 3 


April 20, 1942 


| ALLOCATIONS 





PRIORITIES 


@ Digest of Priority, Allocation, and Limitation Orders. 
Issued by the War Production Board, New Social Secur- 
ity Building, Washington, D. C., Telephone Republic 
7500. On specific problems local Priorities Field Service 
Offices listed on Page 27 of this section should be consulted. 











“na trucks, heavy duty tractors, diesel 
M ORDERS engines and engines of portable fire- 
M-1: Aluminum, effective March 22, 1941. fighting equipment; repair and main- 
M-l-a effective same date. Both re- tenance parts for mechanical or elec- 
placed by M-1-f, effective Feb. 17, trical equipment; welding rods; X-ray 
1942. Provides complete allocation con- tube housings; thermit reaction; zin« 
trol of virgin and secunda y metal. Each base alloy, limited to 2 per cent of 
producer, approved smelter and fab- weight of alloy produced; other alloys, 
ricator must file, on PD-26a, a ship- limited to 12 per cent. Aluminum au- 
ping schedule for each month by 15th thorized by Priorities Director between 
of preceding month. Customers must Oct. 31, 1941 and Jan. 23, 1942 may be 
detail monthly requirements by 5th used for purpose specified. 


of preceding month. Aluminum for 
permitted civilian uses requires rating 
certificate issued after Oct. 31, 1941. 
Civilian users must report inventories 
en PD-40a by April 20, 1942, quarterly 
thereafter. Only approved smelters and 
producers may acquire aluminum re- 
quiring smelting or melting before be- 
ing used. Stocks in excess of immedi- 
ate needs must be sold either to a 


M-i-¢: Aluminum Pigment, Paint, effec- 
tive March 10, 1942. Prohibits manu- 
facture or sale, except retail, unless 
Director of Industry Operations ap- 
proves application made on PD-312 
Pigment manufacturers and paint 
formulators and jobbers report stocks 
to WPB by 15th of April and each 
succeeding month 


buyer to fill rated orders for essential M-2: Magnesium, effective March 24 
items, or as scrap. Order does not ap- 1941: M-2-a, supplementary order, ef- 
ply to products used by ultimate con- fective March 24, 1941; M-2-b, supple- 


sumer or to finished products moving 


mentary order, effective Nov. 14, 1941, 
to ultimate consumer, or to scrap. 


revokes M-2 


M-1-d: Aluminum Scrap, effective Jan Applies to all materials and products 
7, 1942, revoking P-12 and M-l-c. Lat- including scrap, principal ingredient 
ter, effective June 10, 1941, revoked of which is magnesium. Deliveries are 
M-1-b which became effective April subject to monthly allocation by Dit 
11, 1941. of Indus. Oper. Magnesium products 
Prohibits use of scrap, except home may be used only on orders carrying 
scrap, without authority of Dir. of a rating of A-1-j or higher. Alloying 
Indus. Oper. Does not apply to virgin any material with magnesium with- 
aluminum producers or approved smelit- out approval of Director of Industry 
ers. Beginning March 1, 1942, every Operations prohibited. All material, in 
plant generating 1000 pounds or more whatever form, not being used to fill 
of scrap per month must segregate orders with ratings of A-1-j or higher, 
scrap at the machine. All 17S, 24S and must be disposed of to a producer or 
52S alloy scrap in solid form must be approved smelter 
sold to Aluminum Co. of America o1 Producers, fabricators, secondary 
Reynolds Metals Co., all other segre- smelters must file PD-26-m monthly 
gated scrap to these companies or by the 20th with Aluminum and Mag- 
approved smelters. Dealers required to nesium branch, giving shipping sched- 
dispose of accumulated scrap _ simi- ules. Users report inventories by the 
larly. Monthly accumulations of 1000 15th on PD-40-m; stocks, receipts, dis- 
pounds or less may be sold to dealers. position reported on PD-173 for mag- 


nesium and products, on PD-174 for 


-i-@: . , : OF xe ") 
M-1-e: Aluminum, effective Jan. 23, 1942. powder metal. 


Prohibits aluminum use except on war 
contracts and for making following: M-3, M-3-a; Tungsten, revoked by M-29 
Anhydrous aluminum chloride for 
manufacture of dyes for war textiles, 
high octane gasoline, tear gas, nylon 


M-4: Neoprene, effective March 28, 1941 
Note: Superseded by M-13 


or pharmaceuticals; deoxidizer or al- M-5, M-5-a, M-5-b: Nickel-bearing Steel, 
a in worn gy when — revoked by M-21-a 

sumption not over 0.05 or cen »y 

weight of carbon steel or 01 per cent M-6: Nickel, effective May 15, 1941; Re- 
of alloy or deep drawing steel pro- voked by General Preference Order 
duced; chemical processing equipment M-6-a. effective Sept. 30, 1941. Deliv- 
where other material impracticable; eries to be made by producers and dis- 
commercial aircraft with A-10 rating tributors only as authorized by Di- 
or higher; containers for intravenous rector of Industry Operations, except 
solutions and blood; radio condensers to Metals Reserve Co. Amendment, 
for replacement; match plates, pat- March 30, 1942, extends order to cover 
terns and snap flasks used to fill or- nickel salts, oxides, carbonates and 
ders with rating higher than A-2; or- solutions, concentrates and residues 
thopedic equipment requiring light from which nickel commercially re- 
weight; pistons for engines of heavy coverable. 


















































































































































































































PRIORITIES—ALLOCATIONS 








M-6-b: Nickel, effective Jan. 20, 1942. Re- 
stricts use for certain specified pur- 
poses from Jan. 1 to April 1 to 50 per 
cent of consumption in first quarter 
of either 1940 or 1941. Curtailment 
100 per cent after April 1. Affected uses, 
except where necessary for operation- 
al purposes: Transportation equipment; 
plating; containers of all types; fire- 
fighting and lighting equipment; build- 
ing supplies; hardware and orna- 
mental metal work; plumbing, heat- 
ing and air conditioning supplies; 
clothing accessories, jewelry, toilet 
articles, accessories, souvenirs, novel- 
ties, games, toys, art objects and mu- 
sical instruments; branding, marking 
and labeling devices; decorative uses 
of all kinds; photographic and art 
equipment and supplies; sporting goods 
and pleasure boat fittings; saddlery 
and harness hardware and fittings. 
Affects domestic and industrial ap- 
pliances, except heating elements for 
replacement purposes or in electric 
ranges, portable heaters and storage 
type water heaters. 


M.-8: Cork, effective May 31, 1941. Ex- 
pired Sept. 30, 1941. M-8-a, effective 
Oct. 1, 1941, PD-51 is monthly alloca- 
tion form. 


M-9: Copper, effective May 29, 1941; su- 
perseded by M-9-a, effective Aug. 2, 
1941; M-9-a amended Jan. 7, Feb. 6, 
25, 1942. Refiners may deliver no met- 
al except as authorized by Director 
of industry Operations. Persons may 
obtain copper from dealers without 
allocation certificates but not from 
both dealers ,and refiners. Details re- 
garding toll agreements must be ap- 
proved by Director of Indus. Oper. Or- 
der prohibits sale of copper and its 
products by mills, warehouses or 
foundries except on A-10 or higher 
rating. Fabricators file PD-59 as re- 
vised to apply for monthly require- 
ments for domestic consumption and 
PD-60 as revised to report needs for 
various classifications. Refiners file 
PD-61 monthly, listing production and 
shipments of duty free copper. 


PD-76 is copper allocation certificate; 
PD-121-a is smelters’ scrap inventory, 
PD-121-b foundries’ scrap inventory; 
PD-123 covers December requirements, 
PD-123-a January requirements, PD- 
123-b monthly deliveries. 


M-9-b: Copper and Copper-Base Alloy 
Scrap, effective Sept. 30, 1941; amend- 
ed, effective Dec. 31, 1941, revoking 
P-61. Specific authorization of Dir. of 
Indus. Oper. required if brass mill 
scrap is delivered to anyone except 
dealer or brass mill; or if other cop- 
per or copper base alloy scrap is de- 
livered to anyone except dealer. Use 
Form PD-130 to apply for such au- 
thorization. All military requirements 
will be filled first and authorization 
for residual supply to be made at dis- 
cretion of Dir. of Indus. Oper. Fabri- 
cators, except railroads and utilities, 
may not use or remelt scrap produced 
in their own operations, or dispose of 
it except by sale, without permission. 
No fabricator may keep more than 
30-days’ scrap accumulation, unless 
total is less than 5 tons. Producers of 
more than 2000 pounds monthly must 
report scrap inventories by 15th of 
following month on PD-226. 


No copper or brass mill scrap may be 
delivered under future conversion or 
toll agreements, unless approved by 
Dir. of Indus. Oper. Dealers are pro- 
hibited from melting any scrap with- 
out authorization and from accepting 
scrap unless they have turned over 
their inventories within the preced- 
ing 60 days. PD-130 filed to obtain 
authorization to receive scrap for proc- 
essing or melting. Dealers report on 





PD-249 by 10th of each month to Bu- 
reau of Mines, Washington. 


Amendment, March 31, 1942, requires 
obsolete scrap wire or cable used by 
public utility in own operations be 
over 5 ft.; monthly use limited to 5 
tons. 


M-9-e: Use of copper or copper base al- 

loy in manufacture of any one of 
more than 100 civilian articles pro- 
hibited after Jan. 1, 1942. Between 
Oct. 15 and Dec. 31, 1941, consumption 
for that purpose limited to one-half 
the total amount used by a manufac- 
turer of such item during the last 
three months of 1940 or one-eighth 
the total amount consumed during 
1940. 
Amendment, effective Dec. 8, 1941, ex- 
empts certain industrial items. Also 
permits, until March 31, 1942, limited 
use of inventories of partially fabri- 
cated metal in making specified ci- 
vilian articles, extending original Jan. 
1 deadline. Consumers must file PD- 
189 with WPB by Feb. 9, 1942, PD-175 
with each order to supplier. PD-167 
filled to obtain relief under hardship 
clause, PD-172 for permission to use 
material in stock. 


Amendment, Feb. 28, 1942, permits 
copper use for essential operating, 
maintenance and repair parts for rail- 
road cars, locomotives, equipment. 


Amendment, April 9, 1942, freezes 
stocks of copper screenings. 


M-9-c-1: Copper in Shoes, effective Jan. 
23, 1942. Effective March 31, 1942, use 
of copper in making shoe findings 
(eyelets, hooks, etc.) prohibited. From 
Jan. 1 to March 31, manufacture lim- 
ited to number required, including 
stocks, to fill orders specifying de- 
livery by April 1. Copper use in that 
period limited to 50 per cent of con- 
sumption in 1940 fourth quarter, or 
12% per cent of total 1940 consump- 
tion, or 35 per cent of consumption 
from July 1 to Sept. 30, 1941, plus re- 
quirements to fill war contracts. 


M-9-c-2: Copper in Jewelry, effective 
April 4, 1942. Prohibits copper use in 
making jewelry after May 15, 1942. 
Use meanwhile limited to inventory of 
metal plated or alloyed with gold or 
silver prior to April 1, 1942, and not 
plated or alloyed in violation of any 
other order. Supersedes conflicting pro- 
visions of M-9-c, amended. 


M-9-c-3: Copper in Printing, March 28, 
1942. Permits until June 1, 1942, use 
of bronze powder, ink, paste and leaf 
by printing and publishing industry, 
all from inventory, at no greater than 
average 1941 rate. Use banned after 
May 31; 1942. 


M-10:; Polyvinyl Chloride, effective. June 
9, 1941. Use Forms PD-7, PD-36. Effec- 
tive Jan. 1, 1942, all deliveries subject 
to authorization by Director of Indus. 
Oper. 


M-11: Zine, effective July 11, 1941; Sup- 
plementary orders M-11-a-b-c-d-e-f-g-h 
fix monthly zinc pool requirements. 
Producers must set aside from their 
output each month a quantity spe- 
ecified by Director of Industry Oper. 
and delivered at his direction. Material 
produced under toll agreements is ex- 
empted from this pool. Consumers 
must file Form PD-94 by the 10th of 
each month with Copper, Zinc Branch, 
WPB, applying for allocation in next 
month and reporting consumption and 
inventory. Producers must file PD- 
50a by 10th of each month listing or- 
ders. January pool 31% of October 
slab zinc output, 10% for zinc oxide 
February 40% of November for slab, 
20% for oxide. March 50% of Decem- 
ber for high and special high grade, 
40% all other grades for slab; 20% 











for lead free oxide, 10% for leaded 
oxide. April pool % of January for 
high grade and special high grade, 
40% all others; nothing for oxide or 
dust. 


M-12: Cotton linters, effective June 9, 
1941. Use Forms PD-110, 112, 122, 122a. 


M-138: Synthetic Rubber (includes Neo- 
prene), effective June 9, 1941. Consum- 
ers file Forms PD-7, PD-36 to request 
monthly requirements. Producers re- 
port to Synthetic Rubber Section WPB 
on PD-33, detailing stocks, production 
orders. Effective Jan. 1, 1942, all de- 
liveries subject to authorization by Di- 
rector of Industry Operations. 


M-14: Tungsten High-Speed Tool Steel, 


effective June 11, 1941; amended, ef- 
fective Dec. 3, 1941. No orders to be 
placed or filled for tungsten-type steel 
if molybdenum type will fill buyer’s 
requirements. Total deliveries of tung- 
sten-type steel shall not exceed by 
weight one-third of deliveries of mo- 
lybdenum-type steel in the same quar- 
ter. Producers must report quarterly 
to Iron and Steel Branch, WPB, on 
orders and shipments. Use Form PD- 
101. Shipments must not cause buy- 
er’s inventory to exceed actual needs. 
Defense orders have preference in al- 
locations of tungsten-type steel by 
Dir. of Indus. Oper. 


M-15: Rubber, effective June 20, 1941. 


Use Form PD-49. M-15-a: Supplemen- 
tary Order, effective June 27, 1941, ex- 
pired July 31, 1941. M-15-b, effective 
Dec. 11, 1941, restricts rubber use to 
orders with rating of A-3 or higher or 
for certain specifically listed purposes. 
M-15-c, effective Dec. 27, 1941, restricts 
sales of new tires and tubes, subject 
to Rationing Regulation No. 1. Deal- 
ers report tire, tube stocks monthly 
on PD-216. Amendment to M-1i5-b, 
Mar. 1, 1942, restricts rubber use in 
making certain industrial products to 
following percentages of average 
monthly consumption in year ended 
March 31, 1941: Essential heavy in- 
dustry belting, hose and packing, 125 
per cent; fire and mill hose, 40 per 
cent; industrial protective devices, 125 
per cent; plumbers’ supplies, 70 per 
cent; tanks, pipe, fittings, 140 per cent. 
Percentages for latex use: Industrial 
V belts and belting, 85 per cent; elec- 
tricians’ and industrial gloves (with- 
out fabric), 50 per cent (20 per cent 
April 1). 

Amendment, March 31, 1942, bans use 
of reclaimed rubber except for manu- 
facture of products for which crude 
rubber or latex permitted; certain 
other items also exempted. Use of 
reclaimed rubber in filing war orders 
must be reported to WPB. 
Amendment, April 1, 1942, reduces per- 
mitted use of crude rubber or latex 
in more than 50 products, eliminates 
use entirely in 20 others. 


M-17; Pig Iron, Aug. 1, 1941; amended 


Oct. 14, 1941, April 1, 1942. Customers 
submit monthly requirements by fil- 
ing with producers by the 5th of the 
month on Form PD-69. By the 5th of 
each month customers must file Form 
PD-70 with Iron and Steel Branch, 
WPB, showing stocks, consumption 
and requirements for following month. 
Producers must file by the 12th PD-71, 
PD-71id, covering proposed shipments 
for coming month. Such shipments 
may not be made until approved by 
Dir. of Indus. Oper. All tonnage allo- 
eated, including steelmaking iron. 


M-18: Chromium, effective July 7, 1941; 


amended, effective Aug. 22, 1941; re- 
voked by M-18-a, effective Nov. 29, 
1941. M-18-a amended Jan. 13, Feb. 4, 
1942. Applies to all processors, dealers, 
producers and purchasers. Includes 
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ores or concentrates, ferrochromium 
and combinations with other elements, 
chromium refractory material and 
scrap or secondary material. All melt- 
ing and deliveries must be authorized 
by Director of Industry Operations. 
Monthly use of chromium oxide for 
manufacture of chromium chemicals 
> from ores or concentrates must not 
exceed monthly average consumption 
during period July 1, 1940, tirough 
June 30, 1941. Monthly requests for 
: chromium, ferrochromium and other 
combinations used in making steel or 
for other metallurgical purposes must 
be made to sellers by the 20th of cach 
month on PD-53a or 53b, with copy 
to WPB. PD-54 is request for chro- 
mium chemicals. 





M-18-b: Chromium, effective March 26, 
1942. Bans use of chromium in manu- 
facture of roofing materials, ceramics, 
soap and glass. Chromium pigment use 
restricted to 90% of amount used in 
year ended June 30, 1941. Manufacture 
of chromic acid restricted to 80% of 
base period rate; chromium use for 
leather tanning restricted to 90%; all 
other uses as chemical restricted to 
100% of base period. 


M-19: Chlorine, effective July 26, 1941. 
Amendment, issued Dec. 20, provides 
for direct allocation after Feb. 1, 1942. 
PD-190 must accompany all orders. 
Producers file PD-19l-a and duplicate 
copies of each PD-190 with Chemicals 
Branch, WPB, by 15th each month. 
Amendment May 1, 1942 prohibits cer- 
tain uses, curtails others 40% to 90% 
below use in year ended June 30, 1941. 
PD-277 must accompany orders for 
products containing available chlorine. 


M-20: Calcium-Silicon, effective, July 29, 
1941; revoked: by M-20-a, effective, 
Nov. 29, 1941. All shipments are un- 
der direct allocation by Dir. of Indus. 
Oper. Customers must file Form PD-72 
by the 25th with suppliers to obtain 
shipment the following month, also 
filing one copy with WPB. 


M-21: Steel, effective Aug. 9, 1941; 
amended effective Sept. 9, 1941. Ap- 
plies to carbon and alloy iron and 
steel. Orders are to be filled according 
to preference ratings. Accumulation of 
inventories beyond buyers’ current 
needs jis prohibited. Customers must 
file Form PD-73 with each order, sum- 
marizing contents of the order by 
group and product. Material obtained 
under allocation or preference rating 
must be used for purpose specified. 
Dir. of Indus. Oper. may direct pro- 
ducers to make deliveries for particu- 
lar purposes without regard to prefer- 
ence ratings. Producers must file 
Forms PD-99 and PD-100 by the 6th 
of each month with Iron and Steel 
Branch, WPB, summarizing proposed 
production, distribution and capacity, 
also reports covering shipments and 
backlogs. Extended to Dec. 31, 1942, 
effective Nov. 25, 1941. 


PD-32 is customer’s statement of fail- 
ure to obtain required delivery or place 
order; PD-34 is producer’s affidavit re 
failure to meet delivery, PD-35 re re- 
fusal to accept order, PD-169 monthly 
plate report. 


M-21-a: Alloy Iron, Alloy Steel, Wrought 
Iron, effective Sept. 16, 1941, revoking 
M-5, M-5-a, M-5-b, as amended. 
Amendments effective Nov. 25, Dec. 20, 
1941. All provisions of Order M-21 are 
part of this order. Dir. of Indus. Oper. 
may specify quantities and forms of 
alloys in alloy iron or steel. Deliveries 
under toll agreements must be ap- 
proved by the Director. Alloy iron or 
steel is defined as containing manga- 
nese in excess of 1.65%, or silicon in 
excess of 0.60% (5% for iron), or cop- 
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per in excess of 0.60% or any other 
element added to obtain a desired al- 
loying effect. Except on orders of A-10 
or higher, melting—aiso delivery after 
Jan, 1, 1942—of alloy iron or steel con- 
taining more than 1.65% Mn; 0.60% 
Cu., Cr, Mo, Ni; or any Co, W or V 
added for alloying effect is prohibited. 


M-21-b: Steel Warehouses, effective Sept. 


3, 1941. Amended, Jan. 1, Feb. 28, 1942. 
Receipts by a warehouse are limited 
by a quota established by the Dir. of 
Indus. Oper. and based on stock ship- 
ments during first quarter of 1941. 
Quotas for merchant products based 
on receipts from producers in corre- 
sponding 1940 quarter or on one-fourth 
total 1940 receipts. Preference rating 
of warehouses is A-9. Warehouses must 
fille PD-83 (Revised) by the 15th of 
each month with Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, detailing stock additions, ship- 
ments and inventories. Warehouses 
are forbidden to sell alloy steel for 
other than defense purposes, except 
for essential maintenance and repairs 
limited to 10 per cent of total deliv- 
eries in first quarter of 1941. Plate 
sales after Jan. 1, 1942 limited to de- 
fense orders. Merchant products, 
termed “Schedule B Products,” include 
concrete bars, pipe, tubes, wire and 
products, tin and terne plate, galvan- 
ized sheets and strip. Distributors of 
these products exclusively file no 
monthly reports. Acceptance of steel 
from any source in excess of assigned 
quota prohibited. Sieel obtained on 
ratings higher than A-2 must be de- 
livered on orders with similar ratings 
unless held 90 days. 


PD-83-a is delivery statement for first 
quarter 1941; PD-&83-b is preference 
rating certificate; PD-83-c is produc- 
er’s statement on consigned sales, 
stocks; PD-83-d is classification in- 
struction for PD-83; PD-83-e requests 
change in producers supplying prod- 
ucts with A-9 rating; PD-83-f covers 
producer’s shipments of Schedule B 
products. 


M-21-c: Steel Plates, issued Feb. 16, 1942. 


Includes carbon and alloy steel plates 
‘.-inch or thicker, over 48-inches wide; 
%-inch or thicker, over 6-inches wide; 
7.65 pounds per square foot or heavier, 
over 48-inches wide; 10.2 pounds per 
square foot or heavier, over 6-inches 
wide. Stainless steel plate sizes are 
/,-inch or thicker, 10 inches and wider: 
7.65 pounds per square foot or heavier, 
10 inches and wider. Customers must 
fille PD-298 with producers by ist of 
month preceding month in which ship- 
ments required. Two copies are filled 
with producer, one copy with Iron & 
Steel Branch, Plate & Shape Unit, 
WPB. Consumers must file PD-299 by 
7th of the month, listing consumption, 
inventories and receipts for preceding 
month and estimated requirements for 
two months following. Producers re- 
port to WPB daily, weekly and month- 
ly by wire on plate shipments, and 
monthly on PD-169 and 169-a on 
schedules for following month. Only 
plate orders carrying A-10. or higher 
rating or specifically allocated by Di- 
rector of Industry Operations may be 
requested, scheduled or delivered. 


M-21-d: High Chromium Steel, Jan. 6, 


amended March 27, 1942. Bans deliv- 
ery or use of corrosion or heat-resist- 
ant alloy iron or steel containing 4 
per cent or more of chromium with- 
out A-1-k rating or higher. Does not 
apply to fully fabricated articles. Per- 
sons other than warehouses possessing 
this material required to file PD-221 
with Iron & Steel Branch, WPB, by 
Feb. 1, 1942. 


M-2l-e: Tin Plate, Terne Plate, Long 


Ternes, effective Feb. 3, 1942. Reduces 


amount of tin per base box of tin plate 
from 1.35 pounds to 1.25. Limits use 
of tin plate, terne plate or long ternes 
in production of any item except as 
permitted by M-43-a and M-38-c. Long 
ternes obtainable only on A-10 or 
higher rating. Terne metal may be 
used only to produce terne plate o1 
long ternes. 


M-21-f: Shet and Bullet Core Steel, ef- 
fective Feb. 17, 1942. Applies to steel 
for 20, 37, 40, 57 and 75 mm. and 3- 
inch armor piercing and semi-armor 
piercing shot, and .30 and .50 calibe: 
bullet cores. Starting March 1 all de- 
liveries must be made on allocation 
order. Producers report weekly to WPB 
and Army and Navy Munitions Board 
on PD-307. Buyers report monthly on 
PD-308. 


M-22: Silk, effective July 26, 1941. Use 


Forms PD-77, 78, 78-a 


M-23: Vanadium, effective Aug. 14, 1941 


Revoked by M-23-a, Dec. 20, 1941. In- 
cludes ores or concentrates, ferrovana 
dium and combinations with other ele- 
ments, chemical combinations, and 
scrap or secondary material contain- 
ing commercially recoverable vana- 
dium, as well as pure vanadium, Es 
tablishes full allocation, requiring de- 
liveries to be authorized by Dir. of 
Indus. Oper. Buyers must file Form 
PD-209-a with Vanadium Branch, WPB, 
and supplier by 20th of month to ob 
tain delivery following month. Month- 
ly deliveries up to 50 pounds contained 
vanadium do not require this report 
PD-209-b is application for allocation 


M-24: Scrap Iron and Steel, effective Oct 


11, 1941. Defense orders must be ac- 
cepted and given preferential treat- 
ment. On or before 15th of each month, 
producers who during preceding month 
produced 50 gross tons or more of 
scrap must report to Bureau of Mines, 
Pittsburgh, cn Form PD-149, listing 
scrap inventory, production and sales 
Dealers and brokers must file Form 
PD-151 by same date showing scrap 
inventory, purchases and sales. Con- 
sumers must report monthly on Form 
PD-150 their inventory, production, re- 
ceipts and consumption. Director of 
Indus. Oper. has broad powers to con- 
trol deliveries of scrap at his discre- 
tion. 

M-24-a, March 24, 1942, prohibits sale 
or shipment of tinned scrap in any of 
27 specified California counties, except 
to broker or dealer, or to detinning or 
copper precipitation plant there. De- 
tinned scrap must go to copper pre- 
cipitation plants. 


M-25: Formaldehyde, Paraformaldehyde, 


Hexamethylenetetramine and Syn- 
thetic Resins, effective Aug. 23, 1941 
(Amendment), effective Aug. 28, 1941 


M-26: Silk Waste, effective Aug. 8, 1941 


M-27: Phenols, effective Aug. 30, 1941 


Amended Nov. 10, 1941, to provide 
complete allocation. Use Forms PD-1, 
178a, b; 180. 


M-28: Chlorinated Hydrocarbon Refrig- 


erants, effective Aug. 22, 1941. Use 
PD-160, 162. 


M.29: Tungsten, effective Aug. 31, 1941, 


revoking M-3, M-3-a. Includes second- 
ary material containing commercially 
recoverable tungsten. Buyers of 100 
pounds or more of contained tungsten 
monthly file request for material with 
WPB by 10th of month on PD-9, filing 
one copy with supplier. Authority of 
Director of Industry Operations re- 
quired to deliver ferrotungsten, metal 
powder and chemicals going into metal 
powder. Chemical tungsten processors, 
other than of forms going into tung- 
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sten powder, are generally limited in 
processing or purchasing to 90% of 
rate for 12 months ended June 20, 1941. 
M-29-b, effective Feb. 14, 1942, pro- 
hibits use of tungsten in grinding 
wheels, gauges, and as coloring mate- 
rial for rubber, linoleum, paper or 
similar materials after May 1, 1942. 
Use until that date limited to 17%% 
of amount used in year ended June 30, 
1941. Other users must limit consump- 
tion after April 1 to 17%% of use in 
base year. Exemptions: Government 
contracts; orders with A-1l-j rating or 
higher; safety requirements; alloy 
steels; welding rods; laboratory, elec- 
trical, radio, X-ray equipment; elec- 
tronic relays and electric lighting uses. 


M-30: Ethyl Alcohol and Related Com- 
pounds, effective Aug. 28, 1941. 


M-31: Methyl! Alcohol, effective Aug. 28, 
1941. Amendment, Dec. 31, 1941, for- 
bids use for manufacture into, or pack- 
aging as, anti-freeze agent. 


M-34: Toluene, effective Aug. 28, 1941. 
Placed under complete allocation, ef- 
fective Feb. 1, 1942. To request de- 
liveries, buyers file PD-223 with or- 
ders by 10th of month. Producers file 
PD-224 and copy of each PD-223 with 
Chemicals Branch, WPB. 


M-36:; Manila Fiber and Manila Cordage, 
effective Aug. 29, 1941. Amendment, 
Oct. 14, 1941. Use Forms PD-128, 129. 
Amendment, effective Dec. 19, 1941, 
makes deliveries of fiber subject to 
authorization by Dir. of Indus. Oper. 
Limits deliveries of cordage to orders 
with rating certificate of A-1-j or bet- 
ter, or for ships, oil or gas well drill- 
ing. Use Form PD-128. 


M-37, a, b: Rayon Yarn, effective Sept. 
13, 1941. Use forms PD-112, 113. PD- 
102, a is allocation request, PD-106 is 
actual allocation. M-37-c superseded 
37-a, April 1, 1942. 


M-38: Lead, effective Oct. 4, 1941. Refin- 
ers and dealers must file Form PD-124 
with Dir. of Indus. Oper. by the 20th 
of each month, detailing proposed ship- 
ments for the following month. Each 
refiner must set aside in April a pool 
tonnage equal to 15% of February pro- 
duction, as fixed by Dir. of Indus. 
Oper., to be allocated directly for 
emergency needs. Refiners must ship 
balance according to preference rat- 
ings. Lead released by Metals Reserve 
Co. is allocated by Dir. of Indus. Oper. 
Consumers must file Form PD-66 by 
the 15th of each month with WPB 
Lead Commodity Branch, applying for 
allocation in the following month and 
detailing inventories. PD-66-a covers 
monthly allocations. 


M-38-c:, Lead, effective Jan. 10, 1942. Re- 
stricts lead use for certain purposes 
between Jan. 1 and March 31 to 50 
per cent of amount used in either 
third or fourth quarter 1941. After 
April 1 consumption banned complete- 
ly. Prohibited uses are: Automobile 
body solder; ballast or keels for pleas- 
ure boats; blocks for cutting leather: 
building supplies; caskets and casket 
hardware; foil; ornamental glass; re- 
galia; badges and emblems; statuary 
and art goods; tennis court markers; 
toys, weights for bats, clocks, decoys, 
dresses, golf clubs, jockey saddles. Ex- 
empted are uses called for by safety 
regulations, government contracts, or- 
ders of A-1-j or higher and in plants 
where corrosion makes lead impera- 
tive. Use PD-234 to seek exemptions. 
Amendment, April 6, 1942, prohibits 
use in buttons, costume jewelry, nov- 
elties, trophies. Lead foil for cigarette 
packaging banned May 1, 1942. Per- 
mits manufacture of lead: rods used 












in stained glass windows and, when 
other material impractical, making of 
foil for condensers, electrotyping and 
moulding lead, and dental X-ray equip- 
ment and supplies. 


M-39: Cobalt, effective Nov. 3, 1941, 
amended Feb. 7, 1942. Includes cobalt 
in all forms. All deliveries must be au- 
thorized by Director of Industry Op- 
erations. Buyers of more than 50 Ibs. 
of contained cobalt in one month must 
file with supplier and WPB Forms PD- 
152 and PD-153 by 20th of month to 
receive delivery following month. M- 
39-b, effective Feb. 7, 1942, prohibits 
cobalt use in all pigments after May 
1, restricts use until then to 40% of 
amount used first six months of 1941. 
Consumption for other purposes from 
Feb. 1 to April 1 limited io 23% of 
amount used first six months of 1941; 
quarterly consumption after April 1 
cut to 35% of use first six months of 
1941. Specified exceptions inciude gov- 
ernment orders, orders with A-l-j or 
higher rating, ground coat frit for 
enameled steel. 


M-40: Sperm Oil, effective Oct. 16, 1941. 


M-41: Chlorinated solvents, placed under 
full priority, Oct. 15, 1941. Use form 
PD-127. 


M-43: Tin, effective Dec. 18, 1941. All 
shipments and uses must be authorized 
by Director of Indus. Oper. Distributor 
may deliver less than 5-ton lots to 
regular customers, subject to Priorities 
Regulation No. 1. Imports must be 
sold to Metals Reserve Co. 


Use PD-213 to apply for allocation. 
Amendment, effective Jan. 14, 1942, 
cuts permissible amount sold without 
authorization by Dir. Indus. Oper. 
from 5 tons to 3, limits total monthly 
receipts from all suppliers to 5 tons. 
Amendment April 10, 1942, prohibits 
sales, except by retailers, of solder 
containing more than 16% tin, any 
tin-bearing babbitt metal or tin oxide. 
Exceptions: Orders rated A-9 or high- 
er; orders rated A-10 or higher if for 
equipment maintenance or repair; for 
making tin cans under Order M-81. 


M-.43-a: Tin, effective Dec. 31, 1941, 
amended Feb. 14, March 17, 1942. Con- 
sumption in making certain items be- 
tween Jan. 1 and March 31 limited to 
50% of use in 1940 period; banned 
completely April 1, 1942. Items include 
advertising specialties, art objects, 
auto body solder, musical instruments, 
beverage dispensers, britannia metal, 
broom wire, buckles, buttons, chimes 
and bells, emblems and insignia, cye- 
lets, fasteners, foil (except for con- 
densers, electrotyping and moulding 
lead in printing trades, X-ray supplies 
and dental use), galvanizing, house- 
hold furnishings and equipment, jew- 
elry, kitchen equipment, novelties, 
souvenirs, trophies, ornaments, pewter, 
decorative plating and powder, refrig- 
erator trays and shelves, seals and 
labels (except meat seals), slot and 
vending machines, pin-ball games, 
coated paper, oxide in enamelware as 
pacifier, toys. Use PD-229 to appeal 
for exemptions. For items not specified 
tin use cut 50% from base period rate 
until April 1, 60% thereafter. Substi- 
tutes or secondary tin must be used 
whenever possible. 

Tin content of lead base alloy other 
than solder limited to 12%; solder to 
38% until May 1, 30% thereafter; col- 
lapsible tubes to 7% %; terne for terne 
plate to 15%; long ternes to 10%. 
Virgin tin banned for making or treat- 
ing type metal. Manufacturing jew- 
elers prohibited Feb. 14 from process- 
ing in any way the tin in their posses- 
sion; revised March 17 to permit use 
before May 1 of 3% of amount used 








in year 1941. National Lead Co. desig- 
nated to purchase excess stocks of 
jewelers’ tin-bearing metal stocks at 
prices fixed by WPB. 

Amendment, April 4, 1942, permits use 
of enough solder to manufacture cans 
permitted by Order M-81. Auto body 
solder defined to include tin-bearing 
material used as filler or smoother on 
autos or trucks. Amendment, April 
10, 1942, permits tin use for combat 
end products. 


M-44: Titanium Pigments, effective Dec. 
1, 1941, amended Jan. 7, 1942. Applies 
to distribution of titanium dioxide for 
use as pigment. Sets up defense pool 
of 20% of daily production to fill man- 
datory purchase orders. Remaining 
production is to be prorated on an 
equitable basis to all customers. Use 
Forms PD-145, 146. Amendment, Feb. 
1, 1942, increases pool percentage to 


25%. 


M-.45: Sheet steel inventory for Steel 
Drums, effective Nov. 17, 1941, amend- 
ed Dec. 31, 1941. Directs reservation by 
Dir. of Indus. Oper. of designated 
quantity of hot rolled sheets in drum 
makers’ possession or ownership, for 
subsequent use in making drums for 
overseas shipment of petroleum and 
other products. Also applies to sheets 
obtained under P-76. Use PD-154-a to 
order reservation; PD-155a is author- 
ization to process steel. 


M-46: Chlorinated Rubber, effective Nov. 
1, 1941. Fabricators file PD-143 to list 
needs, PD-144 to report receipts, use 
and inventory. Amendment, Feb. 23, 
1942, restricts uses generally to mili- 
tary needs. Stocks for other uses must 
be reported to WPB. 


M-47: Burlap, effective Dec. 21, 1941, 
placed under complete allocation. Im- 
porters and bag manufacturers use 
PD-186 to establish quotas. PD-188 
filed monthly, starting Feb. 15, 1942. 
Under amendment effective Dec. 31, 
importers must set aside two-thirds of 
receipts for disposition by WPB. 


M-49: Iridium, effective Dec. 12, 1941. 
Forbids use of iridium and alloys in 
jewelry manufacture. PD-211 used to 
report monthly sales or transfer of 
metal. 


M-50: Jewel Bearings, issued Jan. 14, 
1942. Provides for complete allocation, 
starting March 1, 1942. Until then all 
sales not specifically authorized by 
Dir. Indus. Oper. are prohibited, except 
for delivery on orders of A-1l-j or 
higher. Use PD-235, 236. Amendment 
Feb. 28, 1942, prohibits use of large 
bearings except on A-9 or better or- 
ders, unless units in place Jan. 15, 
1942. 


M-51: Pigs’ and Hogs’ Bristies, effective 
Dec. 13, 1941. M-5Sl-a, effective Jan. 7, 
1942, requires all persons having title 
to bristles to report on PD-217 to Bu- 
reau of Census by Jan. 15, 1942. 


M-52: Sulphite Pulp, effective Jan. 9, 
1942. Directs distribution and con- 
serves supply. 


M-53: Printing Ink, effective March 30, 
1942. Limits use of following to 70% 
of 1941 rate in making printing inks: 
Chrome yellows and oranges, molyb- 
date orange, chrome green, orange min- 
eral and organic pigments. Use of iron 
blue limited to 100% of 1941 rate. 


M-54: Molasses, effective Dec. 31, 1941. 
Restricts monthly deliveries to various 
types of purchasers up to 50 per cent 
of monthly average receipts in 12 
months ended June 30, 1941. Deliveries 
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for foundry purposes limited to 110 
per cent of base period rate. 


M-55: Sugar, effective Dec. 22, 1941. Use 
Form PD-206. 


M-57: Tung Oil, effective Jan. 8, 1942. 
Sales limited to A-2 orders or better, 
with following exceptions: For food 
can linings and outside can coatings 
when necessary; for Defense Supplies 
Corp.; and to comply with safety and 
health regulations. Amendment, March 
13, 1942, permits holders of tung oil 
they are not permitted to use to sell 
to consumers for approved uses. 


M-58: Glycerine, March 30, 1942. Deliv- 
eries of more than 50 pounds monthly 
placed under allocation, effective May 
1, except for war orders and health 
supplies. Use for making anti-freeze 
banned, other uses limited to 70% of 
average 1940 rate. Users file PD-362 
monthly with suppliers and WPB. Re- 
finers and producers report on PD-363. 
Users of over 50 pounds in any of past 
six months report before May 1 on 
PD-361. 


M-59: Palm Oil, effective March 20, 1942. 
Restricts use to manufacture of tin 
plate, terne plate, long ternes and stee! 
sheets and strip; to manufacturing 
processes in which glycerine produced, 
provided remaining glycerine in prod- 
uct not over 1%%. Holders of more 
than 30,000 pounds of palm oil report 
to WPB by April 15, 1942 on PD-355. 


M-60: High Lauric Acid Oils, effective 
March 20, 1942. Prohibits use of oils 
which do not produce glycerine or in 
which amount of glycerine remaining 
exceeds 1% % on anhydrous soap basis. 


M-61: Madagascar Flake Graphite, effec- 
tive Feb. 17, 1942. Limits use to manu- 
facture of crucibles, subject to au- 
thorization by Director of Industry Op- 
erations. Producers request authoriza- 
tion monthly on PD-303A and PD-303B. 
Buyers seeking any article containing 
this material apply on PD-1A. 


M-62: Sodium Nitrate, effective Jan. 15. 
1942. Full allocation starts Feb. 1, 1942. 
Producers and distributors who have 
not received specific directions by first 
of month covering deliveries may 
make deliveries without limitation, 
subject to provisions of Priorities Reg- 
ulation No. 1. Use PD-238 to report 
receipts. 


M-63: Imports of Strategic Materials, 
effective Dec. 28, 1941. Covers anti- 
mony, cadmium, chromium, copper, 
graphite, hyanite, lead, mercury, rutile, 
tungsten, vanadium, zinc, zirconium. 
Imports to be handled only by Metals 
Reserve Co. or other governmental 
agency, unless permission granted by 
Dir. of Indus. Oper. upon submission 
of Form PD-222a. Amendment, effec- 
tive Jan. 13, 1942, adds hides, skins, 
asbestos originating in Rhodesia or 
Union of South Africa, copra and palm, 
tung and rapeseed oil. Amendment, 
March 14, 1942, removes restrictions 
on imports of cadmium; zinc, lead and 
copper ores and concentrates. Amend- 
ment, April 9, 1942, adds columbite 
and columbium ore, tantalum ore, 
mercury-bearing ores and concentrates, 
graphite, cotton linters of chemical 
grades and various nuts and nut oils. 


M-65: Cadmium, effective Jan. 17, 1942. 


Deliveries prohibited except to distrib- 
utors who during preceding 60 days 
disposed of cadmium equal to amount 
on hand at time of delivery; or on or- 
ders of A-10 or higher; or unless au- 
thorized by Dir. of Indus. Oper. Order 
M-65-a, effective Jan. 17, 1942, cur- 
tails cadmium use in various specified 
items during January to amount con- 


April 20, 1942 


sumed in January, 1941; prohibits use 
entirely starting Feb. 1, 1942. Con- 
sumption for other purposes in first 
quarter limited to 70 per cent of like 
1941 period; banned completely start- 
ing April 1, 1942. Prohibited uses in- 
clude certain items under: Automotive, 
trailer and tractor equipment; build- 
ing supplies and hardware; home fur- 
nishings and equipment; textile equip- 
ment and miscellaneous. 


M-66: Cashew Nut Shell Oil, effective 


Jan. 13, 1942. Use limited to defense 
orders rated A-2 or better for brake 
linings or resins required for insulat- 
ing aviation ignitions or for impreg- 
nating electrical coils. 


M-67: Plumbing, Heating, Electrical Sup- 


plies, effective Jan. 3, 1942. Revoked 
by L-63. 


M-68: Material for Oil Industry, effec- 


tive Dec. 23, 1941. Restricts use of ma- 
terials in discovery, development and 
depletion of petroleum pools, includ- 
ing extraction plants. Use OPC Forms 
PD-214a, b or c. Amendment, effective 
Jan. 14, 1942, permits completion of 
wells being drilled on Dec. 23, 1941, 
forbids drilling unless property inter- 
ests within 40-acre area have been 
consolidated. M-68-c, effective Jan. 14, 
1942, forbids construction of new fa- 
cilities or improvements to present 
ones, including filling stations, unless 
approved by Dir. Indus. Oper. Exempts 
work already under way and to be 
completed within 60 days. 


M-69: Distilled Spirits, issued Jan. 10, 


1942. Requires all distilleries equipped 
to make 190 proof ethyl alcohol to 
make that type, starting Jan. 15, 1942 
Deliveries subject to direction of PDi- 
rector of Industry Operations. 


M-70: Jute, issued Feb. 27, 1942. 


M-71: Fats and Oils, effective Dec. 29, 


1941. Regulates supply and distribu- 
tion. 


M-72: Tin and Lead Scrap, effective Jan 


8, 1942. Dealers are forbidden to ac- 
cept deliveries of scrap unless during 
the preceding 60 days they have dis- 
posed of an amount equal to their in- 
ventory on date of delivery. Direct 
allocation by Director of Indus. Oper.. 
provided, when necessary. Dealers and 
consumers must report by 10th of 
each month to Tin-Lead Branch, WPB 
detailing inventory, production, pur- 
chases, sales and consumption for 
preceding month. 


M-73: Wool, effective Jan. 3, 1942. Proc- 


essing from Jan. 3, to April 4, 1942, 
limited to 80 per cent of basic quar- 
terly poundage. 


M-73-a: Men’s and Boys’ Clothing, March 


2, 1942. Specifies styles for wool suits, 
overcoats. 


M-75: Diphenylamine, effective Jan. 30, 


1942. Deliveries only upon instruction 
of Director of Industry Operations in 
schedules issued beginning of each 
month. Application for making deliv- 
eries filed on PD-263, application for 
accepting delivery on PD-262, 266. 


M-76: Turbines, effective March 9, 1942 


Enables Director of Industry Opera- 
tions to establish schedules for manu 
facture of land turbines. 


M-77: Rapeseed Oil, March 23, 1942. Use 


after March 31 limited to making 
marine engine, heavy machine engine 
lubricating and pneumatic tool oils; 
factice for compounding rubber; blown 
rapeseed oil used in manufacture of 
above rrades. 





































































































M-78: Mercury, effective Jan. 23, 1942 
For following purposes use of mercury 
in period Jan. 15 to March 31, 1942 
limited to 50 per cent of consumption 
in corresponding 1940 period or first 
quarter of 1941: Carroting of hat fur; 
marine anti-fouling paint; thermom- 
eters (except industrial and scientific) ; 
treating of green lumber (except 
Sitka spruce); turf fungicides; ver- 
milion; wall switches for nonindustria! 
use; wood preservation. Use for these 
purposes prohibited entirely starting 
April 1, 1942. For following purposes 
quarterly mercury use limited to 
amount consumed in base period: 
Fluorescent lamps; health supplies; 
mercuric fulminate for ammunition; 
industrial and scientific thermometers 
Use of mercuric fulminate for com- 
mercial blasting caps limited to 125 
per cent of base period 


M-79: Asbestos, effective Jan. 20, 1942 


Starting Feb. 1, 1942 processing of 
various grades of imported fibre pro- 
hibited, except to fill certain specified 
defense orders. Permission of Dir. of 
Indus. Oper. required to install high- 
temperature pipe covering, except for 
installations of 200 degrees Fahr. o1 
over. Ship installations exempted 
from latter. Processors file PD-251 or: 
PD-252 by 10th each month. PD-253 
filed upon request 


M-80: Sole Leather, effective March 12, 


1942. Set aside 80% of top gradc 
leather soles for military shoes 


M-81: Tin Plate, Terne Pilate, effective 


Feb. 11, 1942. Specifies products that 
may be packed in cans, sizes of cans 
to be used, amount of tin and tin plate 
allowed for can manufacturing. Smal) 
sizes generally eliminated. No limita- 
tion placed on can production for 
packing fruits and vegetables of pri- 
mary importance. Those of secondary 
importance and important medical 
chemical, dental and industrial prod- 
ucts limited to 100% of 1940 use 
Products not specifically listed, includ- 
ing beer, tobacco, dog food, petroleum 
products, may use 50% of tin plat« 
and terne plate required in correspond 
ing 1940 period until March 1, none 
thereafter. Use of tin plate with tin 
coating of 1.5 pounds per base box 
permitted for cans to pack certain acid- 
type foods. No restrictions on orders 
with rating higher than A-2. Until 
April 30, 1942, delivery and use of 
special products and non-essential cans 
completely manufactured before Feb 
11, or cans whose component parts 
were cut or lithographed by Feb. 11, 
are permitted. Delivery and use 
through 1942 permitted of cans of an) 
size for primary and secondary prod 
ucts which completely made or parts 
cut or in canner’s possession Feb. 11 
Use PD-269 to seek exemption from or- 
der. Amendment, April 6, 1942, limits 
packing of condensed soup in tin plate 
after June 30 to certain § specified 
kinds 


M-82: Hemp Seed, effective Jan. 23, 1942 


M-83: Teak, effective March 5, 1942. Re 


stricts use to Army and Navy. 


M-84: Agave Fiber, effective Feb. 20, 


1942. 


M-85: Kapok, effective Feb. 4, 1942. Re- 


stricts consumption to military and a 
few essential civilian uses. 


M-89: Corundum, effective Feb. 7, 1942 


All deliveries allocated by Director of 
Industry Operations. Sellers required 
to file PD-293 with WPB by Feb. 20, 
1942 and by 10th of sucteeding months 


M-91: Cotten Duck, effective Feb. 28, 


1942. Limits deliveries to fill orders 
rated better than A-2. 
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M-92: SXP Cotton Seed, Feb. 20, 1942. 


M-93: Wood Pulp, effective March 12, 


1942. Provides for complete allocation. 
M-94: Shearlings, effective Feb. 16, 1942. 
M-95: Rhodium, effective March 11, 1942. 

Prohibits use in jewelry plating, except 

for current stocks. Sellers report to 

WPB on PD-295, consumers on PD-296. 


M-96: Agar, effective Feb. 9, 1942. 


M-97: Coal and Coke, effective Feb. 13, 


1942. Inventory restrictions of priori- 
ties Regulation No. 1 revoked as they 
affect coal and coke, permitting in- 
ventory accumulation by consumers. 


M-98: Raw Cane Siigar, effective Feb. 15, 
1942. 


M-100: Rationing of Trucks, Truck-Trac- 
tors, Trailers, effective March 9, 1942. 
Program to be administered jointly by 
WPB and Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation. Application form and instruc- 
tions available at truck sales agencies. 
Applicants approved by WPB and 
ODT receive Certificate of Transfer, 
issued by Director of Industry Opera- 
tions, permitting purchase. Preference 
given military forces, police, public 
health and sanitation services, com- 
munication services and transporta- 
tion directly connected with war effort. 
PD-310 is application form. 


M-101: Mica, effective March 6, 1942. 
Prohibits processing of block mica of 
quality better than heavy-stained, 
except for government and Lend-Lease 
orders. Processors report to WPB on 
PD-325. 


M-102: Goose, Duck Feathers, Feb. 24, 
1942. 


M-103: Dyestuffs, March 28, 1942. Ear- 
marks various dyes for war use and 
restricts civilian use of others. 


M-104; Tin and Terne Plate Closures, ef- 
fective April 3, 1942. Use of tin or 
terne plate banned May 1, 1942, in 
making crown caps for beer and car- 
bonated beverage containers, screw 
bands for two-piece home-canning 
closures, and closures for containers 
of specified foods and other products. 
Effective immediately, use banned in 
maiing any cover caps and closures 
(including those made of black plate) 
used on glass containers of animal 
food, 


M-106: Shellac, effective April 14, 1942 
Restricts use by makers of phono- 
graph records and radio transcrip- 
tions to about 30% of 1941 consump- 
tion, by others to 75% of correspond- 
ing 1941 period rate until June 30 and 
35% by quarters thereafter. Freezes 
50% of all inventories of 10,000 Ibs. 
or more and 50% of future imports, 
for sale to Defense Supplies Corp. 
Persons holding 5000 lbs. on April 1 
must report to WPB by May 9 on PD- 
334. 


M-108: Can Enamel, effective March 23, 
1942. Prohibits enamel on can ends, 
except to protect printing which des- 
ignates contents, or to coat ends made 
of electro-plated sheet or untinned ma- 
terial. Sale of enamel for prohibited 
use banned, 


M-109: Rough Diamonds, March 27, 1942. 
Requires owners of 10 carats or more 
on March 31, 1942, to report them to 
WPB on PD-376 by April 30, 1942. 
Sales and imports of more than 5 
carats must be reported within 10 
days on PD-377; smaller sales reported 
monthly on PD-378. Does not cover 
cut or polished gems nor rough dia- 


monds in a tool in use. Diamonds in 
unused tools must be reported. 


M-110: Melybdenum, issued March 18, 
1942, effective May 1. Covers all forms, 
including scrap. Provides for complete 
allocation. Buyers file PD-358 and 359 
with WPB by 20th of month for 
delivery following month. PD-360 flied 
with WPB and supplier to request de- 
livery. Buyers of less than 50 pounds 
per month do not file. 


M-111: Tea, March 27, 1942. Reguiatcs 
deliveries to distributors. 


M-112: Antimony, March 30, 1942. Full 
allocation starts May 1, 1942. April 
deliveries limited to January or Feb- 
ruary rate but none on ratings below 
A-10. Effective July 1, all use banned 
for paints, lacquers, enamels or for 
toys and ornaments; new antimony 
use for auto battery alloys limited to 
7% of total and total antimony content 
of such alloys limited to 7%% by 
weight. No alloy may contain more 
than 0.5% antimony, or 0.5% above 
amount required by specification. Con- 
sumers file orders with suppliers by 
20th each month on PD-381 and re- 
port to WPB on PD-380. Holders of 
more than 100 pounds of antimony 
must file PD-380 by April 20. 


M-113: Canners’ and Canmakers’ Boxes, 
effective March 23, 1942. Revokes in- 
ventory restrictions as they affect sea- 
sonal demand for packing boxes. 


M-114: Geatskins, Kidskins, Cabrettas, 
effective March 30, 1942. 


M-115: Collapsible Tin Tubes, effective 
April 1, 1942. Bans production of tubes 
containing more than 7% % tin, except 
for certain pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions. Permits use of tubes contain- 
ing 7%% tin for tooth pastes and 
shaving creams, but retail buyers must 
turn in used tube for each new one 
bought. 


M-116: Closure Enamel, effective April 
4, 1942. Prohibits enamel use on ex- 
terior of tin or terne plate closures for 
glass containers, except to protect 
necessary lithographed printing, or if 
closures sterilized for use with human 
food, or if closures made of electro- 
plated tinned sheet. When used, 
enamel weight should be no more than 
nine-tenths of 1940 standard practice. 


M-119: Rubber Sealed Closures, effective 
April 9, 1942. Beginning April 19, 1942, 
manufacture and sale of rubber sealed 
closures for glass containers used in 
packing certain foods prohibited. Use 
of such closures for packing specified 
products banned May 9, 1942. 


M-123: Asbestos Textiles, effective March 
30, 1942. Limits deliveries to makers 
of industrial packings, such as gas- 
kets, pump packings, etc., and to fill 
orders rated A-10 or higher. 


M-125: Loofa Sponges, effective April 8, 


1942. Sale, delivery or use limited to 
orders rated A-l-a or better. 


M-129: Waste Paper, effective April 6, 
1942. Permits makers of paper and 
paper products to accumulate waste 
paper inventories without restriction. 

M-131: Quinine, effective April 4, 1942. 


M-133: Rotenone, effective April 13, 1942. 
“Pp” ORDERS 


P-1: Cranes and Hoists, effective March 
12, 1941; revoked by P-5, effective May 







































































































26, 1941; revoked by P-5-a, effective 
Aug. 1, 1941; superseded by P-5-b, ef- 
fective Nov. 1, 1941. Assigns A-l-a, b, 
c ratings on deliveries of materials re- 
quired to fill defense orders. Rating 
may be applied only to: Motors and 
other electrical accessories; alloy and 
carbon steel bars, forgings, castings, 
plates, sheets, shapes and tubes; fer- 
rous and nonferrous castings; machine 
parts and accessories; cutting tools: 
abrasives; measuring instruments and 
gages; brass, copper and steel tubing’ 
and fittings; oil resisting hose; hy- 
draulic bridge brakes; gasoline and 
diesel engines and accessories; paints, 
lacquers and finishing materials; main- 
tenance and shop supplies; foundry 
supplies, including scrap, pig _ iron, 
coke, and alloys. Use Forms PD-81, 
8l-a, 88. 


P.2: Metalworking Equipment, effective 
March 28, 1941; revoked by P-11, ef- 
fective July 1, 1941; revoked by P-11-a, 
Sept. 30, 1941. 


P-3: Material Entering into the Produc- 


tion of Airframes, effective April 29, 
1941, rating A-1-d. Replaced by P-109, 
Feb. 20, 1942. 


P-4: Material Entering into the Produc- 


tion of Airplane Engines and Pro- 
pellers, effective April 29, 1941, rating 
A-l-c. Replaced by P-109, Feb. 20, 
1942. 


P.4-b: Cranes and Hoists. See P-1. 


P-6: Defense Supplies Rating Plan, ef- 
fective May 31, 1941. Replaced by Pro- 
duction Requirements Plan (P-90), ap- 
plicable starting first quarter 1942. 


P-6-a: Civil Aircraft, Repair Parts and 
Accessories, effective July 21, 1941, 
rating A-10. Rating applies to parts 
for repair of all registered and cer- 
tificated civilian and publicly owned 
airplanes. 


P-7: Materials and Equipment Entering 


into the Production of Merchant Ship 
Construction, effective June 12, 1941, 
ratings A-l-a (1941), A-l-b (1942), 
A-l-c (1943). 


P-8: Material Entering into Freight Car 


Construction, effective June 18, 1941, 
rating A-3. 


P-9-a-b-c-d-e-f-g: Heavy Bombers, effec- 
tive June 26, 30, 1941. Replaced by 
P-109, Feb. 20, 1942. 


P-10: Material and Equipment Entering 


into the Cenversion of Ships, effective 
June 19, 1941, rating AA. Use Forms 
PD-41, PD-41-a. 


P-ll-a: Metalworking Equipment, effec- 
tive Sept. 30, 1941, revoking P-11, P-2. 
Ratings as assigned by Priorities Di- 
vision are applicable to deliveries of 
same materials included in P-5-b (See 
P-1: Cranes, Hoists), except brakes and 
engines. Rating may be extended by 
supplier. PD-81 used to report month- 
ly assignments of rating, PD-88 to 
apply for rating. 


P-12: Aluminum Scrap, effective June 26, 


1941. Repealed by M-1-d, Jan. 7, 1942. 


P-13: Material Entering into the Produc- 


tion of Airframes, effective July 3, 
1941. Replaced by P-109, Feb. 20, 1942. 


P-14-a-b: Material and Equipment En- 


tering into the Construction of Ship 
Ways, effective July 12, 1941, rating 
A-l-a (1941), A-1-b (1942-43). 


P-15: Material for Electrical Relays and 


Solenoid Assemblies, effective July 11, 
1941. Replaced by P-109, Feb. 20, 1942. 
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P.16: Material for Radio Receiving, 


Transmitting and Directional Equip- 
ment, effective July 11, 1941, rating 
A-1-c. 


P-17: Canning Machinery, expired Aug. 
31, 1941. 


P-18; Cutting Tool Equipment, effective 
July 31, 1941; revoked by P-18-a, ef- 
fective Aug. 28, 1941. Assigns A-l-a 
rating to deliveries of materials re- 
quired in producing following tools 
for defense orders: Drills, reamers, 
countersinks, counterbores, spotfacers, 
taps, chasers for _ self-opening die 
heads, chasers for collapsing taps, 
milling cutters, form tools, gear cut- 
ting and finishing tools, hobs, boring 
bars and tools, metal cutting shear 
knives, metal cutting circular saws 
and machine broaches. Rating also 
may be used by suppliers of the pro- 
ducer. Materials affected include high- 
speed, carbon tool and alloy steel bars, 
sheets, rods, shapes, forgings and cast- 
ings; cutting tools, abrasives; measur- 
ing instruments, maintenance and 
shop supplies. Use PD-6 (revised) for 
tabulation of rating extensions. After 
July 1, 1942, priority assistance must 
be obtained under Production Require- 
ments Plan. 


P-19: Material Entering into the Con- 
struction of Defense Projects outside 
U. S., effective July 18, 1941, rating 
as assigned. Use PD-200 to apply for 
rating. PD-200-a is project materials 
list. 


P-19-a: Material Entering into the Con- 
struction of Defense Projects (limited 
to Priorities Critical List), effective 
July 18, 1941, rating as assigned. (Al- 
though this order not superseded, P-19 
is effective order covering these speci- 
fled projects.) 


P-19-b: Material Entering into the Con- 
struction of Certain Defense Projects 
with Protected Delivery Dates effective 
July 30, 1941, rating as assigned. Use 
PD-68 to report rating assignments 
PD-68a is certification to accompany 
builders’ or suppliers’ orders. 


P-19-c: Material entering into construc- 
tion of publicly financed defense hous- 
ing, effective as issued, rating as as- 
signed. 


P-19-d: Material entering into construc- 
tion of housing projects for defense 
workers, effective Sept. 9, 1941, rating 
as assigned. 


P-19-e: Material entering into construc- 
tion of road projects, effective Oct. 18, 
1941, rating as assigned. Use Form 
PD-81. Amendment, effective March 
6, 1942, eliminates extension of ratings 
to purchase road building machinery 
and equipment. May be used for repair 
parts needed to prevent work stop- 
page. 


P-19-g: Defense Projects, Housing. Use 
PD-81. Does not include copper sheet 
or pipe. 


P-20: Material Entering into the Con- 
struction of Specified Locomotives, ef- 
fective July 21, 1941, rating A-3. Use 
PD-64-a. 


P-21: Material Entering into the Repair 


and Rebuilding of Steam, Electric or 
Diesel Locomotives, effective July 21, 
1941, rating A-3. Use Forms PD-65, 
PD-65-a. 


P-22: Repairs, effective Sept. 9, 1941; 
superseded by P-22-Amended: Repairs, 
Maintenance and Supplies, effective 
Oct. 16, 1941. Revoked by P-100. 


P-23: Materials for the Production of 


Mining Machinery and Equipment, ef- 


April 20, 1942 


fective July 29, 1941. Replaced by 
P-56-a, Dec. 31, 1941. 


P-24: Experimental, Research Work, ef- 
fective Aug. 5, 1941. Assigns A-l1-b 
rating to deliveries of material enter- 
ing directly or indirectly into experi- 
mental work. 


P-25, P-26 series: Tanks. Light tanks 
covered by P-25-a-b-c-d, effective Aug. 
11, 1941, P-25-e, effective Oct. 9, 1941 
Medium tanks covered by P-26-a-b-c-d, 
effective Aug. 11, 1941, P-26-e, effec- 
tive Oct. 9, 1941. Preference rating 
A-1-f assigned materials for light 
tanks, A-l-d for medium tanks. in 
both cases orders “a” refer to acces- 
sories and equipment, “b” to spare 
parts and accessories, “‘c” to 30-caliber 
and 37-mm. guns for light tanks and 
37-mm. and 75-mm. guns for medium 
tanks, “d” to gasoline and diesel en- 
gines and “e” to material entering 
into production of the tanks. Amend- 
ment, Dec. 12 1941, changes all rat- 
ings to A-l-a. Rating must be ob- 
tained under P-90 after May 31, 1942 


P-29: Health Supplies Rating Pian, ef- 
fective Aug. 25, 1941, rating A-10. Use 
Forms PD-79, PD-81. Amendment, 
February 14, 1942, substitutes endorse- 
ment on purchase orders for fur- 
nishing copies of P-29 to extend rat- 
ing. 


P-31: Foundry Equipment, effective Sept. 
5, 1941. Extended to May 30, 1942 
Assigns A-l-b rating to deliveries of 
certain material entering into manu- 
facture of following types of equip- 
ment when required to fill defense or- 
ders: Molding and core machines; blast 
cleaning equipment, dust arrestors, 
sand preparing and handling equip- 
ment and briquetting equipment. Ma- 
terials involved include castings; forg- 
ings; sheets, bars, shapes, plates and 
tubing of ferrous, nonferrous and non- 
metallic materials; electrical equip- 
ment and accessories; mechanical 
equipment and accessories; cutting 
tools; maintenance and shop supplies 


P-32: Farm Equipment Parts, effective 
Aug. 20, 1941. Revoked Dec. 27, 1941 
See P-95, L-26. 


P-33: Farm Machinery and Equipment, 
effective Aug. 20, 1941. Revoked Dec 
27, 1941. See P-95, L-26. 


P-35: Half-Track Vehicles, effective Dex 
5. Assigns A-1-f rating to delivery of 
materials required. Rating may be 
extended. Rating obtained under P-90 
after May 31, 1942. 


P-38: Material Entering into the Produc- 
tion of Radiosondes, effective Aug. 26, 
1941, rating A-1-d. Use Forms PD-6 
6-a. 


P-39: Welding Machines, effective Sept 
12, 1941. Assigns A-l-c rating to de- 
liveries of certain material entering 
into manufacture of arc welding and 
resistance welding equipment (exclud- 
ing electrodes), provided the equip- 
ment is required to fill defense orders. 
Materials affected are: Ferrous and 
nonferrous forgings, castings, sheets, 
bars, rods, plates and wire; insulation 
materials, motors, and other electrical 
accessories; gasoline and diesel engines 
and accessories; machine parts and 
accessories; brass, copper and steel 
tubing and fittings; maintenance and 
shop supplies. After May 1, 1942, rat- 
ings must be obtained through P-90. 


P-40: Industrial Lift Trucks, effective 
Sept. 12, 1941. Assigns A-l-g rating to 
deliveries of certain materials enter- 
ing into production of power-driven 
trucks required to fill defense orders 
Materials affected include: Iron or 







































































































steel castings, and steei forgings; mo- 
tors and other electrical accessories; 
ferrous, nonferrous and nonmetallic 
bars, sheets, plates, shapes and sec- 
tions; finished or semifinished parts 
and accessories, including wheels and 
tues; gasoline engines and accessories. 
Amendment, effective Dec. 30, 1941, 
permits rating to be used for produc- 
tion of spare parts, After May 10, 1942, 
ratings must be obtained through P-90 


-41: Material Entering into the Con- 
struction, Maintenance and Operation 
of Defense Projects, effective Aug. 27, 
1941, rating A-l-a. Applies only to 
Pan American Airways Inc. Form PD- 
». 


P-42-a: Material entering into mainte- 
nance and repair of Canning Machinery 
and Equipment, effective Sept. 12, 1941 
Issued to American Can Co. Use Forms 
PD-6, 6a. 


P.43: Laberatery Supplies, Equipment, 
effective Aug. 28, 1941. Assigns A-2 
rating to deliveries of materials to be 
used for scientific research conducted 
by the laboratory, or which will enter 
into production of such materials. PD- 
93 used to report orders to which rat- 
ing assigned, PD-88 for application for 
rating. PD-107 is questionnaire to rat- 
ing applicants. 


P-45: Fire Apparatus, effective Oct. 31, 
1941. Assigns A-2 rating to deliveries 
of material Amended Feb. 28, 1942 
Assigns A-2 rating to deliveries of ma- 
terial required to fill defense orders, 
limited in quantity and kind by Direc- 
tor of Industry Operation on PD-82 
P-45-a, effective Nov. 22, 1941, gives 
A-8 rating to purchases of fire fight- 
ing equipment by U. S. Forest Service 


P-46: Utilities, effective Sept. 17, 1941 
amended Nov. 25, 1941, March 26, 1942 
Grants A-2 rating to materials re 
quired for maintenance, repair and 
operating supplies for power plants 
and pumping plants; A-5 rating grant- 
ed for all other facilities, for materials 
to extend service to projects having 
A-5 or better rating and for materials 
needed to protect plants against sabo 
tage. Supplier’s rating is A-5. Power 
line extensions to new consumers lim 
ited to 250 feet Scheduled material 
deliveries and stock withdrawals, ex- 
cept in emergencies, limited to 1940 
rate. Rating use for capital additions 
limited to $1500 for underground con- 
nections, $500 for other additions 


P-47: Material Entering into the Mainte 
nance and Repair of Air Transporta- 
tion Facilities, effective Sept. 6, 1941, 
rating A-3. Use PD-96. Raised to A-1-) 
March 6, 1942. 


Pr-51: Material Entering into the Produc- 
tion of Canning Machinery and Equip- 
ment, effective Sept. 22, 1941, rating 
A-3. Applies to Food Machinery Corp 


P-52: Aircraft Accessories, effective Sept 
15, 1941. Replaced by P-109, Feb. 20, 
1942. 


P-53: Textile Machinery Parts, effective 
Sept. 13, 1941. Assigns A-10 rating to 
deliveries of material for production 
of parts for maintenance and repair 
of textile machinery and equipment. 
Supplier of material also may extend 
rating assigned him by producer. PD- 
88 to apply for rating. Effective Feb 
28, 1942, rating is A-8 


P-54: Trucks, Trailers, Busses, effective 
Sept. 12, 1941. Assigns A-3 rating to 
deliveries of materials to builders of 
trucks weighing 4% tons or more, 
trailers 5 tons or more and busses 
seating 15 or more persons. Also may 
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be extended to deliveries to any sup- 
plier of such materials. After April 
30, 1942, ratings must be obtained 
through P-90. 


P-55: Defense Housing Projects, effective 
when issued. Applies rating as de- 
termined by Dir. of Indus. Oper. to 
certain authorized materials required 
in connection with privately financed 
defense housing projects. Application 
for rating to be filed on Form PD-105. 
Amendment, March 3, 1942, provides 
that suppliers who process material 
extensively should apply for assistance 
under P-90 on PD-25A. Rating ex- 
tended by builder or subcontractor 
must be countersigned by FHA agent. 


P-56; Mines, effective Sept. 22, 1941; 
amended, Dec. 2, March 2, 1942. As- 
signs A-l-a rating to material deliv- 
erles for repairs in event Of break- 
down; A-l-c to material up to mini- 
mum required to avert breakdown; 
A-l-c to material for other repairs to 
selected list of machinery and equip- 
ment. (Less essential mining enter- 
prises may use A-l-c rating only in 
case of imminent breakdown); A-8 for 
other repairs, maintenance, operating 
supplies essential to operations; A-10 
for all other repair, maintenance, op- 
erating supplies. Does not cover gold 
or silver mines. Approval of Director 
ef Industry Operations necessary to 
apply A-l-a, A-l-c ratings for ma- 
chinery and equipment. Inventories of 
operating supplies in relation to pro- 
duction must not exceed average ratio 
of 1938, 1939, 1940. Operators report 
on PD-119 to designated state agency 
by 10th of each month on purchases. 


P-56-a: Mining Machinery and Equip- 
ment, issued Dec. 31, 1941, replacing 
P-23. Amended March 2, 1942. Pro- 
vides for ratings—dependent on rat- 
ings of orders producer is filling—to 
delivery of materials for production 
of mining machinery and equipment, 
and parts thereof, of specified types. 
Rating may be extended by supplier. 
Application for -assistance made on 
Form PD-25A, covering requirements 
for three months. Amendment, April 
13, 1942, permits use of ratings in 
making deliveries to companies op- 
erating under P-58, P-68, P-73 and, 
with permission, P-65-a. 


P.57: Autemobile Repair Parts, effective 
Sept. 18, 1941. Assigns A-10 rating to 
deliveries either to a producer or to 
his supplier of material required for 
production of replacement parts for 
passenger cars, and trucks of less 
than 1%-ton capacity. 


P-58: Supplies for South American mines, 
effective Oct. 8, 1941; amendment is- 
sued Feb. 14, 1942, effective as of Jan. 
1, 1942. Includes Cerro de Pasco Cop- 
per Corp., Andes Copper Mining Co., 
Chile Exploration Co., Braden Copper 
Co. Assigns A-1-d rating to orders for 
delivery before Oct. 2, 1942 in quan- 
tities double those shipped April 1— 
Sept. 30, 1941; A-3 to deliveries June 
30—Oct. 1, 1942. Total acquired under 
both ratings limited to three times 
shipments during base period. 


P.61: Copper Scrap, effective Oct. 13, 
1941. Revoked by amended M-9-b, Jan. 
6, 1942. 


P-62: Material for production of Labera- 
tory Equipment, Reagent Chemicals, 
rating A-5, effective Nov. 15, 1941. 


P-65: Marine Paints, effective Dec. 5, 
A-3 rating assigned for raw materials 
upon filing PD-82 with WPB. 


P-68: Steel Plant Maintenance, Oct. 31, 


1941, amended April 11, 1942. Assigns 
A-l-a rating to materials for repair of 
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iron or steel plant facilities in event of 
actual breakdown when parts are not 
otherwise available; A-l-c to material 
to make reasonable advance provision 
to avert breakdown (A-l-a, A-l-c rat- 
ings available only after advance ap- 
proval by Dir. of Indus. Oper.); A-l-c 
to deliveries for ordinary maintenance, 
repair or operating supplies to 30% 
of material ordered in one quarter, 
A-3 to 70%. Deliveries not permitted 
if inventories exceed 125 per cent 
of dollar volume on last day of pre- 
ceding calendar half-year. Quarterly 
withdrawals from inventory must not 
exceed 55% of volume in preceding 
six months. Amendment, Feb. 27, 
1942, extends orders to Canadian and 
detinning plants; provides A-10 rating 
for supplies not directly related to ac- 
tual production. PD-148 used to apply 
for rating. PD-228 filed monthly to 
report A-l-c applications. 


P-71: Material entering into completion 
of certain Private Housing Projects not 
qualifying under P-55, issued Dec. 23, 
1941, rating A-10. Builders obtain rat- 
ing on PD-135. 


P-72: Elevator Escalator Repair Parts, 
effective Nov. 10, 1941, amended Jan. 
22, 1942. Assigns A-3 rating to de- 
liveries of materials used to make re- 
pair parts for elevators, escalators and 
dumbwaiters. Limited to quantities 
and kinds of material authorized on 
Form PD-25A. Separate application re- 
quired if parts to be used in South and 
Central America and Caribbean area. 


P.73: Smelters, Refiners of Copper, Lead, 
Zinc, Antimony, Mercury, Cobalt, is- 
sued Dec. 22, 1941. Assigns A-l-a rating 
to material for repair of actual break- 
down; A-l-c for material to avert 
breakdown; A-3 to other material for 
repair maintenance or operation, also 
for deliveries to suppliers. Producers 
must file PD-212 with WPB before ap- 
plying rating. PD-248 lists purchases 
of materials. 


P-74: Heat Treating Furnaces, effective 
Nov. 22. 1941. Assigns A-l-c rating to 
deliveries of certain materials to manu- 
facturers of furnaces used in heat 
treatment of metals, when such fur- 
naces are used to fill defense orders 
Materials affected include rolled steel 
bars, plates, sheets, shapes and tubes; 
ferrous and nonferrous forgings and 
castings; abrasives; indicating instru- 
ments; refractories and insulation; con- 
trolled atmosphere generators; burners 
and accessories; finishing materials: 
maintenance and shop supplies; found- 
ry supplies, including scrap, pig iron. 
coke and alloys. Rating may be used 
to make spare parts. 


P-75: Materials for production of Tackle 
Blocks, rating A-l-c, effective Oct. 24, 
1941. Filed PD-82 to obtain rating. 


P-76: Steel sheets, 16 and 18 gage, for 
manufacture of Drums, rating A-4, 
effective Nov. 17, 1941. Use PD-156a to 
apply for rating. Amended Dec. 31, 1941 
to permit acquisition of sheets of any 
gage. 


P-77: Rebuilt Machine Tools, effective 
Nov. 10, 1941. Assigns A-l-c rating to 
deliveries to rebuilder of machine tools 
of the following materials required for 
this purpose: Motors and other elec- 
trical accessories; iron, steel, brass and 
bronze castings; alloy and carbon steel 
bars, forgings, castings, shapes and 
tubes; cutting tools and abrasives; 
measuring instruments; brass, copper 
and steel tubing and fittings; oil re- 
sisting hose; bearing metals anti-fric- 
tion bearings; machine parts and ac- 
cessories. Tools rebuilt from material 
so obtained must be guaranteed for 30 
days and must be used to fill defense 


orders. PD-157 is report of sales, PD- 
179 is application for material. 


P-78: Conveyor Machinery, effective Nov. 
10, 1941. Expired Jan. 31, 1942. Prior- 
ity assistance obtained under P-90 by 
filing PD-25 A. 


P-79: Non-Metal Containers, effective 
Nov. 14, 1941, amended March 11, 1942. 
Assigns A-7 rating to deliveries of 
steel wire and A-5 on other ferrous ma- 
terials to producers of cooperage and 
wooden and paper board containers. 
Ratings may be applied only to quan- 
tities and kinds of material authorized 
by Director of Industry Operations on 
PD-82. 


P-82: Blind-made Products, effective Nov. 
29, 1941. Assigns A-8 rating to mate- 
rials authorized by Dir. of Indus. Oper 
quarterly, based on information fur- 
nished on Form PD-166. Applications 
of rating by producer and suppliers 
filed by 15th each month, PD-81. 


P-83: Supplies fer Petroleum Industry, 
issued Dec. 8, 1941. Assigns A-8 rating 
to materials for supply houses serving 
petroleum industry. PD-82-a used to 
obtain rating. 


P-84: Plumbing, Heating Repairs, effec- 
tive March 13, 1942. Assigns A-10 rat- 
ing to materials for emergency re- 
pairs. Does not apply to copper parts 
or scarce materials for which substi- 
tutes available. 


P-85: Resistance Welding Electrodes, ef- 
fective Dec. 3, 1941. Assigns A-l-c rat- 
ing to deliveries of materials used in 
making spot welding tips, resistance 
welding dies, seam welding wheels 
water-cooled holders for tips. Use 
PD-82 to obtain rating. 


P-86: Industrial Explosives, effective Dec. 
12, 1941, rating A-8. Use Form PD-82. 


P-87: Insecticides, germicides, fungicides, 
effective Dec. 13, 1941, rating A-10. 


P-88: Railroad Material, effective March 
17, 1942. Assigns A-l-a rating for ma- 
terials needed for emergency repairs 
upon specific approval of WPB; A-3 for 
materia!s essential for track, structure, 
signal and train and lecomotive repair 
and operation, including perishable 
tools; A-8 on all other maintenance re- 
pair and operating supplies. Use of A-3 
and A-8 ratings and ratings for raw 
materials and quantities thereof de- 
termined by WPB on quarterly basis 
Inventories reported on PD-352. 


P-89: Chemical Plants, effective Jan. 23, 
1942. Assigns A-l-a rating to produce! 
of material for repairs in event of ac- 
tual breakdown of plant; A-l-c for 
repair material up to minimum required 
to avert breakdown; A-3 for other ma- 
terial for repair, maintenance or oper- 
ation; A-3 for material delivered to 
supplier or sub-supplier. Rating may 
be used only after serial number as- 
signed by Chemicals Branch, WPB, to 
producer upon application. Ratio of 
materials inventory to current opera- 
tions must not exceed average of 1938, 
1939 and 1940. Amendment, March 2, 
1942, redefines operating supplies, ex- 
cludes materials incorporated into pro- 
ducer’s products. Permits Canadian 
firms to use ratings. 


P-90: Production Requirements Plan. is- 
sued Dec. 3, 1941, effective first quar- 
ter of 1942. Replaces Defense Supplies 
Rating Plan (P-6). Ratings covering 
materials needed for defense or essen- 
tial civilian production during that 
quarter assigned by Director of Indus. 
Oper. after applicant files Form PD- 
25A. One or more ratings may be as- 
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signed to cover all or any specified part 
of applicant’s requirements. Where de- 
liveries must be scheduled beyond 
March 31, 1942, an additional Form 
PD-25A may be submitted. Capital 
items may not be obtained by rating 
assigned by this order. Forms sub- 
mitted after Jan. 1, 1942 restrict prior- 
ity assistance to remainder of first 
quarter. No ratings other than those 
authorized in PD-25A may be used by 
those operating under the plan. 

Amendment, Jan. 30, 1942, permits ex- 
tension of AA ratings without special 
permission from Production Require- 
ments Branch. PD-25F is application 
used to expedite delivery and to seek 
rating on additional material or higher 
ratings. Modified Production Require- 
ments Plan, for manufacturers with 
annual sales under $100,000, uses Form 
PD-25-X, similar to above. Amendment, 
March 10, 1942, permits use of ratings 
assigned by other certificates to obtain 
material not regularly carried in stock. 


P-91: Elevators, Escalators, Dumbwaiters, 
issued Dec. 30, 1941. Assigns A-2 rating 
to deliveries of material required for 
building this equipment on defense 
orders only. Permission to use rating 
must be authorized by Div. of Indus. 
Oper. on Form PD-25a, covering kinds 
and quantities of materials to be used 
in succeeding quarter. 


P-92: Steel Plate and Welding Electrodes, 
issued Jan. 17, 1942. Assigns priority 
to deliveries of these materials to 
training classes for welders under 
United States Office of Education. Rat- 
ing determined after application re- 
ceived on PD-183. No more than 30 per 
cent of plate deliveries may be new 
material. 


P-95: Farm Machinery and Parts, effec- 
tive Dec. 27, 1941. Assigns A-3 rating 
to deliveries of material for produc- 
tion of new machinery and parts as 
limited by order L-26. 


Note: P-32, P-33 revoked. Use PD-81. 
Amendment, March 30, 1942, adds ir- 
rigation equipment to items in building 
of which A-3 rating available for de- 
livery for material. 


P-98: Petroleum Industry Materials, ef- 
fective Jan. 14, 1942. Assigns following 
ratings to delivery of materials: A-1-e 
for geological search for unknown 
pools, A-2 for search by exploratory 
wells; A-2 for research laboratories 
seeking higher production methods; 
A-8 for maintenancee, repair or operat- 
ing supplies; A-l-a for repairs of ac- 
tual breakdown, except transportation 
equipment which takes A-2: A-l-c to 
avert breakdown of producing or refin- 
ing equipment; A-2 for certain chem- 
icals and other materials used in refin- 
ing; A-8 for making alterations. Per- 
mission of OPC in Washington neces- 
sary to use A-2 or higher rating, ex- 
cept for research or laboratory pur- 
poses. OPC field representative must 
sign orders with A-8 or lower rating 
for supplies valued at over $500. P-98-a, 
Jan. 21, 1942, permits use of P-98 rat- 
ings by operators outside United States. 
Amendment, March 15, 1942, adds office 
supplies and certain automotive equip- 
ment to items to which P-98 ratings 
may be extended. 


P-100: Repairs, Maintenance, Supplies, 
effective Dec. 18, 1941, revoking P-22, 
rating A-10. Limits stocks of materials 
for these purposes to 110 per cent of 
purchases in corresponding 1940 quar- 
ter. Withdrawals from inventory simi- 
larly limited. Does not apply if pur- 
chases or withdrawals are $5000 or less 
per quarter. May not be used for ma- 
terial required for plant expansion or 
improvements. Plants working over- 


April 20, 1942 


time get extra allowances. Operating 
supplies include ferrous parts used to 
make containers. Application for rat- 
ing not required. Does not apply to 
mines. Amendment, Feb. 10, 1942, 
makes those using tools or equipment 
to repair or maintain farm machinery, 
and Canadian firms buying war or es- 
sential civilian materials in United 
States eligible for priority assistance. 
Amendment, Feb. 28, 1942, extends 
A-10 rating to boiler inspectors, etc. 
Amendment, March 9, 1942, assigns 
A-10 rating for repair and maintenance 
of refrigerating equipment in stores 


and restaurants. 


P-101: Bookbinding Wire, effective Jan. 
24, 1942. Assigns A-8 rating to mate- 
rials for manufacture of flat steel wire 
used for binding processes in printing 
and publishing industries, excluding 
pre-formed staple, box stay and 


specialty binding wire. Used only for 
materials authorized by Dir. of Indus 
Oper. upon submission of Form PD-82 


WPB determines requirements on quar- 


terly basis. 


P-103: Gasoline Refinery (British), Dec 
29, 1941. Assigns A-l-c rating to Anglo- 


American Purchasing Co., New York, 


for operating materials. 


P-106: Copper and Brass Mill Mainten- 
ance, issued Feb. 7, 1942. Provides A-1- 
a rating to material for repair in event 
of actual breakdown; A-l-c for mate- 


rial to make reasonable provisions to 


avert immediately threatened break- 
down; A-3 to deliveries of other ma 
terial for repair, maintenance, opera- 
tion, and to deliveries to sub-suppliers 
under above ratings. Use of A-3 rat- 
ing to obtain “other material” limited 
to quantities obtained in 1941. Au- 
thorization by WPB necessary to use 
A-l-a or A-l-c ratings. Ratio of cur- 
rent operations to inventory of repair, 
maintenance and operation materia! 
must not exceed average for 1938. 
1939 and 1940. 


P-107: Repair Parts for Medium and 
Heavy Trucks, Truck Trailers, Passen- 
ger Carriers, effective Jan. 22, amended 
March 6, 1942. Assigns A-2 rating to 
deliveries of material entering into 
manufacture of specific list of parts 
Manufacturers must file PD-25A by 
June 1 for rating to be effective on 
deliveries after June 30, 1942. 


P-108: Fire Protective Equipment, effec- 
tive Feb. 26, 1942. Assigns A-7 rating 
to deliveries of steel pipe, cast iron 
pipe and fittings for use in making 
such equipment, A-3 for other mate- 
rials, to be specifically authorized by 
Director of Industry Operations. 


P-109: Aircraft Products, effective Feb 
20, 1942, replacing P-3, P-4, P-9-a 
through P-9-g, P-13, P-15, P-52. Assigns 
A-l-a rating to material entering into 
military aircraft products. May be ap- 
plied only if material not otherwise 
available and if material physically 
incorporated into aircraft products or 
is necessary in production. Covers 
aircraft, engines and propellers, de- 
livery schedues of which are approved 
by Joint Aircraft Committee, com- 
ponents and spare parts. Amendment, 
March 11, 1942, abolishes distinction 
between material incorporated into 
products and other material used to 
build aircraft. Applies to tactical types 
of craft. P-109-a, effective March 11. 
1942, assigns A-1-b rating to materia! 
for trainer types of planes, other pro- 
visions similar t% P-109. . 


P-110: Remodeling Projects, issued April 
10, 1942. Provides A-5 rating to de- 
liveries to builders and subcontrac- 
tors of materials on Defense Housing 









































































































Critical List costing not over an av- 
erage of $100 per room for remodeling 
of dwellings in Defense Housing Criti- 
cal Area. Cost of scarce materials 
per structure limited to $800. Builders 
fille PD-406 with local FHA office to 
apply for rating. Rated projects are 
exempt from Order L-41. 


P-115: Canning Plant Maintenance and 
Expansion, effective Feb. 11, 1942. As- 
signs A-l-a rating to plants canning 
fruits or vegetables, for emergency re- 
pairs to avert spoilage of food in event 
of actual breakdown. WPB must be 
advised when rating used. A-3 rating 
granted for other material for replace- 
ment, addition or expansion. Excludes 
all new buildings, and new production 
lines used for canning other than peas 
tomatoes 


P-116: Osnabureg, effective Feb. 14, 1942, 
rating A-1-j to Defense Supplies Corp 


P-120: Aluminum, Magnesium Plants, is- 
sued March 20, 1942. Covers producers 
and basic fabricators on plant repairs, 
maintenance and operating supplies, 
applicable when specifically assigned 
by WPB. PD-371 used to apply for rat- 
ing, PD-372 to report quarterly use of 
ratings. A-l-a rating assigned to ma- 
terial required in event of actual plant 
breakdown, A-l-c for materials re- 
quired to avert breakdown, A-l-j to 
other materials. Suppliers may extend 
A-l-a or A-l-c rating only if unable 
to fill order from inventory; rating to 
replace supplier’s inventory is A-1-}. 


P-122: Aircraft, effective March 9, 1942 
Raises to A-l-a or A-l-b all ratings 
previously assigned by preference rat- 
ing certificates PD-1, PD-1A, PD-3, 
PD-3A or PD-5 for military and naval! 


aircraft. A-l-a applies to tactical 
planes, A-1-b to trainers 
“E” ORDERS 


E-1: Machine Tools, effective March 25 
1941. Supplementary Order No. 1, ef 
fective July 7, 1941, revoking E-1, re- 
voked Jan. 15, 1942 by E-1l-a. Contains 
names of contractors (urgency stand- 
ing) to receive preference in tool de- 
livery. Guides tool makers in delivery 
schedules when preference ratings 
alike. List not made public. Amend- 
ment, March 26, 1942, excludes drill 
chucks from types of chucks controlled 
by order. Prevents orders received 
after March 25, 1942, for any tool 
from being given priority in produc- 
tion schedules unless rating assigned 
by PD-1A or PD-3A or Order P-19-h 
endorsed on order. 


E-2: Cutting Tools, effective July 17, 1941 
(Amendment), effective July 25, 1941; 
superseded by E-2-a, effective Aug. 28, 
1941: limits deliveries to orders with 
A-10 or higher rating. Buyers must 
certify deliveries will not increase 
stocks above 90-day supply. 


E-3: Machine Tools, allocation for United 
Kingdom, effective Jan. 12, 1941. 


E-4: Second Hand Machine Tools, effec- 
tive Feb. 3, 1942. Authorizes Director 
of Industry Operations to prohibit sale 
or other disposal of any second hand 
machine tool and to determine alloca 
tions. 


“L” ORDERS 


L-1: Meter Trucks and Public Passenger 
Carriers, effective Aug. 30, 1941. Sales 
of 1942 trucks banned Jan. 1-March 
& (See M-100). March production quota 
for medium trucks (weighing less than 
16,000 pounds) cancelled March 2. Un- 
used portion of February quota must 
be completed by» April 30. Production 
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L-6: Domestic 





of trucks of any size after March 2 
limited to partially and fully fabri- 
cated materials on hand Feb. 28. Sales 
ban lifted on tank vehicles used to 
transport petroleum products. All pro- 
duction of medium trucks for civilian 
use prohibited after April 30, heavy 
trucks after May 31, 1942. 


1-2: Passenger Automobiles, effective 
Sept. 13, 1941. Production for any pur- 
pose banned, starting Feb. 1, except 
operations extended to Feb. 10 to fill 
January quota. 


L-2-1, March 9, 1942, prohibits auto- 
motive companies from selling alloy 
steel except on orders of A-1-K or 
higher rating, all other steel on A-3 or 
higher rating. Sales must be certified 
to Distressed Stocks Unit, Iron & Steel 
Branch, WPB. 


L-3: Light Motor Trucks, effective Sept. 
13, 1941. Production for any purpose 
banned, starting Feb. 1, except opera- 
tions may continue until Feb. 10 to fill 
January quota. 


L-4: Repair Parts for Passenger Cars 
and Light Trucks, effective Sept. 18, 
1941. Limits production from Sept. 15- 
Dec. 31, 1941, to 60 per cent of num- 
ber of replacement parts sold for such 
purposes from Jan. 1 to June 30, 1941, 
or from July to Dec. 31, 1940, January 
quota one-third of sales first quarter 
1941; superseded by quota for first half 
of 1942, set Jan. 22, at 150 per cent of 
number of parts sold for replacement 
in all of 1941, 


L-5: Domestic Mechanical Refrigerators, 
effective Sept. 30, 1941. Class A manu- 
facturers who sold 16,000 or more units 
monthly in year ended June 30, 1941, 
required to cut output from Aug. 1 to 
Dec. 31, 1941, to 50,400 units or to five 
times 55 per cent of monthly average 
sales in base period. Class B makers, 
who sold 5000 to 16,000 units monthly 
in the base period, required to cut out- 
put te 17,750 units or five times 63 per 
cent of monthly average sales in base 
period. Class C makers, who sold 5000 
units or less monthly in the base 
period, required to cut output to at 
least five times 71 per cent of monthly 
average sales in base period. Monthly 
quotas for January and February, 1942, 
set at 48 per cent of monthly average 
sales in base period for Class A group, 
3500 units or 60 per cent of base for 
Class B, 70 per cent of base for Class 
C. L-5-b, Feb. 14, 1942, freezes all new 
refrigerator stocks, except dealers may 
sell 100 units or 1/12 number sold in 
1941 before retail stocks frozen. Spare 
parts mapufacture not restricted. 
Amendment March 26, 1942 lifts dealer 
sales restrictions, except on gas and 
kerosene refrigerators. L-5-c. effective 
Feb. 23, 1942, prohibits production of 
complete units after April 30, 1942. 
Production between Feb. 14 and April 
30 limited to three times maximum 
quota permitted by above regulations 
for either January or February. Ratio 
of deluxe models to all others must be 
no higher than in Aug. 1, 1941-Jan. 31, 
1942 period. Amendment March 28. 
1942. permits production of kerosine 
refrigerators. 


Laundry Equipment, 
(washers and ironers),. effective Oct. 
29, 1941. Monthly average sales in 
year ended June 30 taken as base. 
Original curtailment was for five 
months ended Dec. 31; amended Dec. 
12 to five months ended Jan. 31, 1942. 
Makers with monthly average sales of 
over 12,000 units in base period re- 
quired to cut output 20 per cent in five 
months ended Jan. 31, 1942, 40 per cent 
for February. Makers with monthly 
average sales of 5000-12,000 units re- 
quired to cut output 16 per cent for 
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five months, 25 per cent for February. 
Makers with sales of less than 1200 
not required to cut output for five 
months, 5 per cent for February. 
Quotas for March 1-15. 1942: Class A 
manufacturers, 3900 units or 30% of 
factory sales in year ended June 30, 
1941; Class B, 1875 units or 32%% of 
base period sales; Class C, 570 units or 
37%% of base period sales; Class D, 
47% % of base. L-6-c, March 14, 1942, 
prohibits any production after April 
14 by companies making more than 
60,000 units in base period, after May 
14 by others. Meanwhile output limited 
to 1% times February quotas. 


L-7: Domestic Ice Refrigerators, effective 


Oct. 28, 1941. During four months 
ended Dec. 31, 1941, no manufacturer 
permitted to use more than four times 
65 per cent of monthly average of steel 
consumed during 12 months ended 
June 30, 1941. Steel consumption in 
future quarters is limited to 60 per 
cent of quarterly average use during 
base period or during three years 
ended June 30, 1941. After June 30, 
steel use per box limited to 20 lbs. 


L-8: To restrict distribution of motor 


fuel in Atlantic coast area, effective 
Sept. 30, 1941. Revoked Oct. 24, 1941. 


L-11: To restrict use of chlorine in 


manufacture of Pulp and Paper Board, 
effective Nov. 15, 1941. 


L-13: Metal Office Furniture, Equipment, 


effective Nov. 7, 1941. Manufacturers 
classified as: Class A, using 12,000 or 
more tons of steel the 12 months ended 
June 30, 1941; Class B, using 3000-12,- 
000 tons; Class C, using less than 3000 
tons. Products divided into: Group 1, 
essential products in which wood not 
a possible substitute; Group 2, both 
essential and nonessential products for 
which wooden substitutes not avail- 
able; Group 3, products in which wood 
can be substitutes. Effective April 1, 
manufacture of Group 1 products 
banned, except for Army, Navy, Mari- 
time Commission orders or those rated 
higher than A-2; steel use in making 
metal shelving (Group 2) limited to 
50% of base period rate; steel use in 
April and May by Class A manufac- 
turers in making Group 3 products and 
any other office furniture not men- 
tioned in Groups 1 or 2, limited to 40% 
of base period rate. Making of Group 
3 products banned after May 31. 
Manufacturers prohibited from dispos- 
ing of steel stocks except on orders 
rated A-2 or better or on orders for 
RFC agencies. 


L-16: To restrict Electric Power consump- 


tion in Southeast, effective Oct. 30, 
1941. Modified Dec. 5, 1941. Revoked 
Jan. 5, 1942. 


L-18: Domestic Vacuum Cleaners, effec- 


tive Nov. 27, 1941. Manufacturers 
whose monthly average sales in year 
ended June 30, 1941, were 5200 units 
or more, directed to cut production in 
three months ended Dec. 31, 1941, to 
15,600 units or to three times 90 per 
cent of monthly average sales in year 
ended June 30, 1941. Manufacturers 
whose monthly average sales in year 
ended June 30, 1941, were less than 
5200 units, required to cut production 
in three months ended Dec. 31, 1941, to 
three times 100 per cent of monthly 
average sales in year ended June 30, 
1941. In first quarter 1942, large manu- 
facturers limited to 11,700 units or 
three times 60 per cent of monthly 
average sales in base period. Smal! 
manufacturers limited to three ‘imes 
75 per cent of monthly average in 
base period. Production banned after 
April 30, 1942. April production limited 
to 3900 units or 60% of monthly aver- 












































































































age factory sates in year ended June 
30. 1941, for larger manufacture; to 
75% of average sales in base period 
for smaller producers. 


L-20: Cellophane and similar Transparent 


Materials derived from Cellulose, ef- 
fective Nov. 8, 1941. Use of these prod- 
ucts for packaging or manufactufing 
following products prohibited: Razor 
blades, cosmetics and soaps, textiles. 
rubber and rubber products except for 
substitute for Holland cloth in back- 
ing or retreading stocks for tires, hard- 
ware, metals, sporting goods, paper an 
paper products, laundry, candles and 
wax products, electrical equipment ex- 
cept manufacture thereof, decorations 
and novelties. 


Amendment, effective Jan. 10, 1942, 
extends ban to fountain pens, pencils, 
leads; jewelry, clocks, watches, cam- 
eras; wood and its products; leather 
and its products; brushes, combs (ex- 
cept tooth brushes); bottled beverages; 
bottled foods; canned goods; flowers; 
cleaning material; cigar and candy 
boxes (not used to protect contents); 
bowl and garment covers; household 
dyes; sewing supplies; toys and games; 
coat hangers; cake decorations; 
sponges; powder puffs; hair nets and 
hair waving equipment; doilies; brake 
linings; moldings; paints; molding clay 
and clay products; cigarettes (unless 
foil is omitted); plastic products. Stocks 
Jan. 8 exempt. 


L-21: Automatic Phonographs, Weighing, 


Amusement and Gaming Machines, ef- 
fective Dec. 10, 1941. December produc- 
tion of automatic phonographs, weigh- 
ing and amusement machines cut 25 
per cent below monthly average pro- 
duction in year ended June 30, 1941. 
Curtailment increased to 50 per cent in 
January, 75 per cent thereafter. Pro- 
duction of gaming machines cut 50 
per cent below base in December, 75 
per cent in January, 100 per cent 
thereafter. Manufacturers file PD-182 
monthly. L-2l-a, March 16, 1942 pro- 
hibits production after April 30, 1942 
Output March 1-April 30 limited to 
three ‘times February quota. Fabrica- 
tion of copper, copper alloy, stainless 
steel prohibited. Making spare parts 
for slot machines banned. 


L-22: Warm Air Furnaces, effective April 


11, 1942. Iron and steel use in 1942 
by manufacturers or assemblers of 
8000 or more furnaces in 1940 limited 
to 50% of 1940 consumption other pro- 
ducers limited to 90%. 


L-28: Stoves, Ranges, other domestic 


cooking appliances, effective Dec. 13, 
1941. Class A manufacturers with 
sales of $3,000,000 or more in year 
ended June 30, 1941, directed to cut 
iron and steel consumption in first 
four months of 1942, 42 per cent be- 
low monthly average use in base 
period. Class B companies with sales 
of $1,000,001 to $3,000,000 in base 
period to cut consumption 36 per cent 
Class C companies with sales of $1,- 
000,000 or less to cut 30 per cent. Use 
of iron or steel for cover tops pro- 
hibited after Dec. 15, 1941; manufac- 
ture of bright metal parts prohibited 
after Feb. 1, 1942. 


L-25: To limit use of Tin Foil and Lead 


Foil, cffective Nov. 24, 1941. Revoked 
Jan. 15, 1942. Restrictions covered by 
M-23-a, 38-c. 


L-26: Farm Machinery, effective Dec. 31, 


1941. Restricts use of strategic mate- 
rials for new farm machinery to 83 
per cent of 1940 consumption and ma- 
terials for repairs parts to about 150 
per cent of the 1940 level. Establishes 
quotas of types of machinery permitted 
to be made. L-26-a, March 9, 1942, 
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limits March output of farm tractors 
requiring rubber tires to 55% of Janu- 
ary-February 1942 monthly average: 
April output 40%. Banned completely 
May 1, 1942. Amendment to L-26, 
March 30, 1942, revises production 
quotas, increasing estimated material 
requirements, mostly iron and steel, by 
about 25,000 tons for period Nov. 1, 
1941 to Oct. 31, 1942. 


L-27: Vending Machines, effective Dec. 
31, 1941. Steel and alnico magnet con- 
sumption in January, 1942, cut 25 per 
cent from average monthly use in year 
ended June 30, 1941, 50 per cent there- 
after. Use of other metals cut 50 per 
cent in January, 75 per cent there- 
after. L-27-a, March 17, 1942, prohibits 
production after April 30, 1942. Spare 
part manufacture limited to rate in 
year ended June 30, 1941. 


L-28: Incandescent Lamps, effective Jan. 
24, 1942. Starting Feb. 1, 1942, use of 
materials obtained on preference rat- 
ings prohibited in making lamps for 
decorative or advertising purposes, and 
quarterly consumption of nickel, brass, 
copper or other such metal cut 50 per 
cent below average quarterly use in 
i940. In making all types of lamps, 
consumption of nickel cut 25 per cent, 
brass and copper 20 per cent, from 
1940 average. 


L-29: Metal Signs, March 25, 1942. Metal 
use in making signs of more than 36 
sq. in. limited during second quarter 
1942 to 12%% of use in 12 months 
ended June 30, 1941. All metal use 
banned July 1. Signs containing less 
than 5% of metals by weight not af- 
fected. Iron and steel stocks may be 
sold only on orders rated A-3 or better, 
except to government agencies. 


L-30: Household Utensils, March 31, 1942. 
During second quarter 1942, steel use 
to make cooking utensils cut 10% from 
amount of scarce materials (iron, steel, 
tin, aluminum, nickel, copper and 
alloys, chromium and lead) used in 12 
months ended June 30, 1941. In making 
kitchen ware and essential household 
articles steel use cut 30%, zinc use cut 
50% from base period. In making non- 
essential household and other miscel- 
laneous articles, use of iron, steel, zinc 
cut 50%; 100% after June 30. 


L-31: Natural Gas, effective Feb. 16, 1942. 
No gas allowed for structures unless 
heating equipment installed or speci- 
fled in construction contract and main 
foundation completed by March 1. Con- 
version from some other fuel to gas 
must be completed by Feb. 26, 1942. Ap- 
plies to all or parts of Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, California, District of Colum- 
bia, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Michigan, Mississippi, 
Missouri, New York, Oh'‘o, Pennsy!l- 
vania, Tennessee, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia. Other provisions require utilities 
to insure adequate supply of natural 
and mixed natural and manufactured 
gas for war production. 


L-32: Metallic License Plates, effective 
March 18, 1942. Prohibits state and 
local governments from issuing plates 
in one year in quantity more than-10% 
of weight of plates issued in corre- 
sponding year ending between June 30, 
1941 and July 1, 1942, and then only to 
replace destroyed or lost plates, for 
new licensees or for “date tabs” not 
more than 4 square inches in size. 


L-33: Portable Electric Lamps, Shades, 
effective March 23, 1942. Until April 
30, 1942, production and metal con- 
sumption limited to 70% of average 
1940 rate; limit is 60% thereafter. 
Nonferrous metal use permitted only 
for sockets, switches, plugs and lamp 


April 20, 1942 


cords, except parts in stock March 23 
may be used for ensuing 30 days. 


L-35: Spare Parts for medium and heavy) 
trucks, truck trailer, passenger car- 
riers, effective Jan. 22, 1942. Limits 
production in 1942 first quarter to 60 
per cent of number sold for replace- 


“<* ment purposes in second half of 1941 


Amendment March 6 raises quota for 
first half of 1942 to 75 per cent of 
1941 period; three quarters to 112% 
per cent; 12 months to 150 per cent. 


L-37: Musical Instruments, effective Feb 
17, 1942. During March, April, May, 
manufacturers limited to 18% % of 
critical materials used in 1940 to make 
instruments and accessories containing 
less than 10% of critical materials and 
all spare parts; plus 16%% of 1940 
total for instruments and accessories 
with 10% to 25% critical materials 
content; plus 12%% for instruments 
and accessories with 25% or more 
content. 


L-39: Fire Protective Equipment, effec- 
tive Feb. 24, 1942. Includes fire ex- 
tinguishers, sprinkler systems, fire hy- 
drants and fittings, hose racks and 
dryers, lightning rods. Specifies prod- 
ucts for which strategic materials may 
be used. Limits quarterly production 
of foam and anti-freeze extinguishers 
to quarterly average for year ended 
Nov. 30, 1941, except to fill govern- 
ment or lend-lease orders. Assembly 
of parts already fabricated Feb. 24 is 
permitted to fill defense orders with 
A-2 or higher rating. 


L-40: Vitamin A, effective Feb. 10, 1942 


L-41: Construction, effective April 9, 
1942. Bans new construction, remodel- 
ing or rehabilitation, not including 
maintenance or repair, with following 
exceptions: For specified government 
agencies identified with the war effort; 
for activities used directly in discovery, 
development or depletion of mineral 
deposits; construction subject to Order 
M-68; residential construction costing 
less than $500 or restoration from fire, 
damage by nature or the enemy after 
Dec. 31, 1941; agricultural construction 
costing less than $1000; construction 
authorized by OPM or WPB; other con- 
struction, including public works, cost- 
ing less than $5000. Existing restric- 
tions on various material uses remain 
in effect. When priorities assistance not 
required, application for authority to 
begin construction made on PD-200 and 
PD-200A. 


L-42: Plumbing and Heating Products, 
effective Feb. 11, 1942. Simplifies vari- 
ous items manufactured by plumbing 
and heating industry. Schedule 1 
establishes pressure ratings for iron, 
brass and bronze valves. After Feb. 28 
ali valves produced or sold (except 
those in stock) must conform to stand- 
ards established. 

Schedule II, effective March 1, 1942, 
establishes sizes and standards for 
gray cast and malleable iron, brass 
and bronze pipe fittings permitted to be 
produced or sold. Exempts finished fit- 
tings .on hand March. 1, also certain 
types used in shipbuilding. Schedule 
Itl, issued March 7, 1942, eliminates 
metal jackets, fusible plugs and tri- 
cocks from low pressure heating boilers 
after June 1, 1942, unless units were 
in stock on that date. Stops produc- 
tion of metal jackets March 16, 1942. 
Schedule IV, effective April 1, 1942. 
directs discontinuance of manufacture 
of medium soil pipe; reduction in 
weight of extra heavy soil pipe, elimi- 
nation of use of brass pipe plugs and 
brass-trap screws with soil pipe fit- 
tings. Amended June 1, 1942, to con- 


fine production to type between stand- 
ard and medium. 

Schedule V, effective April 1, 1942, 
lists specific plumbing fixtures which 
may be made of copper, copper-base 
alloy or die-cast zinc. 

Schedule VI, April 16, 1942, establishes 
types and sizes for tubular radiators, 
eliminating production of larger units 
Scheduje VII, effective April 1, 1942 
restricts eopper and copper alloy use 
in hot water heaters and piping sys 
tems. 

Schedule V-a, effective June 15, 1942, 
prohibits use of copper or its alloys 
in making: Bath tub fillers and noz- 
zles; shower fittings; lavatory com- 
pression faucets; lavatory combination 
faucets; sink compression faucets; 
combination sink and laundry tub 
faucets and spouts; laundry tray 
faucets; outlet plugs and strainers; 
tail pieces; flush ells; flush valves for 
closet tanks. Use permitted for cer- 
tain component parts, such as valves, 
except for last four items. 


L-43: Motorized Fire Apparatus, effective 
Feb. 27, 1942. Eliminates use of fire 
bells, aluminum, copper, nickel, chro 
mium, cadmium, tin, zinc, steel, syn- 
thetic rubbers, except for limited use 
in specific list of products. Manufac- 
ture of motorized apparatus prohibited 
except to fill defense orders. Sizes of 
fire engine pumps standardized 


L-44: Radie Receivers, Phonographs, ef 
fective Jan. 23, 1942. Monthly produc- 
tion in 90 days after Jan. 23 cut 45 
per cent below monthly average in nine 
months ended Sept. 30, 1941 for manu- 
facturers who sold more than $1,000,- 
000 of sets for civilian use in first nine 
months of 1941, smaller firms cut 35 
per cent. L-44-a, March 7, 1942, pro 
hibits production after April 22, 1940 
Use of more than $500 worth of mate 
rials, other than wooden cabinets 
ordered after Feb. 11, 1942, banned. Re 
placement parts not affected 

L-46: Electric Power, effective Feb. 27 
1942. Provides for integration of gen 
erating systems by utilities and in 
dustries and curtailment of consump 
tion in Niagara frontier area in event 
of power shortage 


L-48: Light Aircraft, effective Feb. 17 
1942. Covers new planes built after 
Sept. 30, 1941, flown less than 100 
hours and using engines of less than 
500 horsepower. Sales, other than to 
government agencies and Allied na 
tions, prohibited, unless approved by 
Director of Industry Operations. Pro 
hibits start of manufacture of light 
planes, if ribs are aluminum and alr 
frame contains more than 18% alumi- 
num, or if ribs are other material 
and airframe has more than 12% alu 
minum. After Sept. 1, 1942, manufac 
ture limited to planes with airframe 
content of 12% aluminum, regardless 
of rib material 


L-49: Beds, Springs, Mattresses, effective 
March 20, 1942 Requires manufac 
turers consuming 500 tons or more of 
steel in year ended June 30, 1941, to 
cut use in second quarter 35% to 60% 
depending on product. Users of 100 to 
500 tons cut 25% to 50%. Others cul 
15% to 40% 


L-50: Telephone Industry, effective March 
2, 1942. Limits changes in equipment 
and facilities of telephone companies 
Bans conversion of manual offices, re- 
placement of existing instruments of 
users unless beyond repair, installa- 
tion of extension phones in residences 


L-52: Bicycles and Parts, effective March 


12, 1942. Until March 31 production 
limited to 42 per cent of number of 
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bicycles built in corresponding 1941 
period. No bicycles may weigh more 
than 45 pounds. Production of juvenile 
models prohibited after April 1. No 
models after April 1 may weigh more 
than 31 pounds. Output April 1 to June 
30 limited to 42 per cent of 1941 aver- 
age monthly rate. Metals used in manu- 
facture limited generally to iron, un- 
alloyed steel, silver and gold. L-52-a, 
effective April 2, 1942, prohibits sales 
of new adult bicycles, pending start of 
rationing. 


L-53: Track-laying Tractors, effective 
Feb. 19, 1942. Includes bulldozers, pow- 
er control units, winches, etc. Prohibits 
producers and distributors from sell- 
ing unused tractors or equipment, ex- 
cept against orders received prior to 
Feb. 19 and carrying rating higher 
than A-2, L-53-a, April 9, 1942, bans 
production of 17-35 horsepower trac- 
tors Sept. 1. Meanwhile Allis-Chalmers 
and Caterpillar may build 1000 each. 
International Harvester 600, Cleveland 
Tractor 435. 


L-54: Typewriters, effective March 6, 
1942. Prohibits delivery of new and 
used units, except for repairs, pending 
OPA rationing. L-54-a, March 17, 1942, 
cuts standard model production by five 
largest makers from March 15 to May 
31 25% below 1941 avefage sales rate. 
Woodstock cut 10%. June reductions 
47% and 25%, respectively. Produc- 
tion of portable models cut 64% 
through May 31, 89% in June. Makers 
must earmark 68.5% of output for 
Army, Navy, balance to be distributed 
under WPB instructions. Included 
wide-carriage machines. 


L-54-b: Office Machinery, March 15, 1942, 
halts purchase, sale and rental of new 
office machinery except to persons with 
preference rating of A-9 or higher is- 
sued on PD-1A or PD-3A certificates. 
Wide carriage typewriters and short- 
hand writing machines excluded. 


L-55: Shotguns, effective Feb. 23, 1942. 
Prohibits delivery of 12-gauge guns ex- 
cept to agencies and officers of fed- 
eral, state and local governments and 
for lend-lease. Limits shotgun produc- 
tion In other than 12-gauge size to one- 
half average 1940 rate. Prohibits use 
of machinery suitable for making 12- 
gauge guns in turning out shotguns 
of other sizes. 


L-56: Fuel Oil Consumption, effective 
March 14, 1942. Forbids fuel oil de- 
livery in 17 eastern states, District of 
Columbia, Oregon and Washington, for 
use in new equipment unless installa- 
tion completed within 30 days, or in 
converted facilities unless conversion 
completed within 10 days. Permitted 
for new structures if foundations 
completed within 30 days and oil- 
burning equipment originally specified. 


L-57: Gas Masks and Anti-Gas Devices 

effective March 3, 1942. Prohibits 
manufacture or sale of such items for 
protection against enemy attack, unless 
ordered by government agency and 
built to Army Chemical Warfare Serv- 
ice specifications. Prohibits sale or de- 
livery of materials for use in unap- 
proved masks, Does not apply to masks 
for non-military purposes. 


L-58: Sextants, effective March 11, 1942. 
Prohibits sales except to government 
agencies, to buyers who have obtained 
a certificate from the Coast Guard. 
and to dealers. Imports from Great 
Britain prohibited unless approved by 
Lend-Lease Administration. 


L-59: Metal Plastering Bases, effective 


March 25, 1942. Producers who used 
14,000 tons or more of metals in 1941 
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L-68: Garment Closures, 


required to cut metal consumption 50% 
below 1940-41 average rate. Zinc use 
cut 65%. Smaller producers cut all 
metal use 25%, zinc 50%. Covers acces- 
sories as well as lath, etc. 


L-60: Pistols, Rifles, Shotguns, effective 


Feb. 27, 1942. Prohibits disposition of 
new guns, except sales to federal, state, 
local and Allied governments and for 
Lend-Lease. Sellers must report their 
inventories within 45 days. 


L-61: Rubber Machinery, effective March 


11, 1942. Prohibits manufacture or 
sale of equipment used to retread or 
recap rubber tires except on orders 
rated by Director of Industry Opera- 
tions on PD-1A. Does not apply to re- 
pair parts. 


L-62: Metal Household Furniture, effec- 


tive March 20, 1942. Covers items with 
more than 5% metal content by weight 
(other than nails, other joining hard- 
ware). Until May 31 iron and steel 
consumption by larger manufacturers 
cut 45% to 65% from average rate in 
year ended June 30, 1941. Smaller 
companies cut 30% to 50%, using not 
over 23 tons in March, 19 in April, 16 
in May. All production banned after 
May 31. 


L-63: Suppliers’ Inventories, effective 


April 6, 1942. revoking M-67. Covers 
wholesalers, distributors, jobbers, deal- 
ers and retailers furnishing automo- 
tive, aviation, builders, construction, 
dairy, electrical, farm, foundry, grain 
elevator, hardware, health, industrial, 
plumbing and heating, railroads, re- 
frigeration, restaurant, textile mill, 
transmission, welding and cutting sup- 
plies from stock. Limits inventories in 
eastern and central time zone to twice 
dollar value of stock shipments in sec- 
ond preceding month; in other zones 
to 100% of stock shipments two months 
earlier. Permits acquisition of seasonal 
lines equal to purchases in peak sea- 
son of not over 90 days in previous 
year. Suppliers must record inventories 
and sales on PD-336 for WPB inspec- 
tion. Exempted are supp'iers with total 
inventory of less than $20,000 or with 
inventory of each type of supplies of 
less than $10,000. 


L-64: Burial Equipment, March 28, 1942. 


Iron and steel use in making caskets, 
shipping cases and burial vaults cut 
20% in April, 50% in May, 75% in June 
from average 1940 rate. All use of 
other metals. except gold and silver. 
banned immediately; iron and _ steel 
use permitted after June 30 only for 
hardware and metal liners. 


L-65: Domestic Electrical Appliances, 


March 30, 1942. Until May 31. 1942, pro- 
duction permitted up to 25% of total 
1941 output, provided appliances con- 
tain no more than 15% by weight of 
electrical resistance material used in 
1941. Production after May 31 limited 
to orders rated A-2 or better. Effective 
immediately. start of processing of piz 
tin, alloy steel, aluminum, copper or 
copper alloy banned. Nickel not pner- 
mitted for plating after March 31, 1942. 
Making of replacement parts not re- 
stricted. Use of electrical resistance 
material limited to parts in stock and 
to 15% of 1941 consumption. 


L-67: Lawn Mowers, effective March 30, 


1942. Second quarter use of iron and 
steet in making mowers, except for 
cutting crops, limited to 50% of 
amount used in corresponding 1941 
period or 50% of average 1941 quar- 
terly use. Production banned after 
June 30, 1942. 


Associated 
Items, effective April 1, 1942. Limits 
































































































use of steel, zinc or zinc alloy in mak- 
ing slide fasteners or parts to 50% of 
rate for year ended June 30, 1941. Bans 
use of copper or copper alloy and re- 
stricts length of slide fasteners to 10 
inches, except for trousers (may be 
12 inches) and work jackets (may be 
20 inches). Prohibits manufacture or 
delivery of slide fasteners made of 
steel, zinc, copper or their alloys for 
use on any of 32 specified articjes. 
Bans copper use in making hooks, eyes, 
snap fasteners, buttons and other types 
of closures and restricts use of steel 
and zine except in filling government 
orders. 


L-69: Bright Work on Vehicles, effective 


March 14, 1942. Prohibits use of bright 
work on all types of motor vehicles 
and trailers, including replacement 
parts and accessories other than 
ventilator window latches, external 
locks, cylinder caps and covers, wind- 
shield wipers and body trim screws. 


L-70: Motor Fuel, effective March 19, 


1942. Curtails by 20% gasoline de- 
liveries to service stations and bulk 
consumers in 17 eastern states, District 
of Columbia, Washington and Oregon. 
Service station operations in curtail- 
ment areas limited to 12 hours daily, 
72 hours a week. Deliveries cut April 
16 to 66%% of December, January, 
February average. 


L-71: Flashlights, effective April 1, 1942. 


Bans use of aluminum, chromium or 
nickel in making cases or batteries. 
Tin may be used only in solder, iron 
and steel only in reflectors, contact 
fittings, battery top seals, battery outer 
jackets, rivets, end caps and end fer- 
rules. 


L-72: Razors and Blades, effective March 


25, 1942. Safety razor production en- 
suing 90 days limited to 70% of 1940 
average rate, blades and straight 
razors to 100% of 1940 rate. Copper 
consumption in making safety razors 
ensuing 60 days restricted to 30% of 
1940 rate, thereafter to plating only, 
not over .0004-inch thick. 


L-73: Metal Office Supplies, March 28, 


1942. Except for wire staples, iron and 
steel use cut 20% to 50% from rate in 
1940. Use of any copper, tin, nickel, 
chromium, cadmium or crude rubber 
prohibited unless processing started. 
Zine use limited to galvanizing neces- 
sary for practicable use. Manufacturers 
must follow federal specifications is- 
sued by Director of Procurement. 


L-77: Metal Windows, effective March 25, 


1942. Restricts production of metal 
window framework to orders with rat- 
ing better than A-2 unless manufac- 
ture started before March 25. Sales 
limited to orders with A-10 or better 
rating. 


L-78: Fluorescent Lighting Fixtures, ef- 


fective April 2, 1942. Prohibits manu- 
facture or assembly of fixtures or parts 
except on orders rated A-2 or better 
Permits assembly of parts made en- 
tirely from materials acquired by A-2 
rating or through rating assigned by 
Production Requirements Plan. Effec- 
tive June 1, sales other than repair 
parts, limited to orders rated A-2 or 
better. 


L-80: Outboard Moters, March 27, 1942 


Halts production except for specified 
government agencies. Spare parts out- 
put limited to 75% of 1941 rate. Manu- 
facturers’ stocks of motors of 6 horse- 
power and more frozen for dispogal to 
government. 


L-81: Toys and Games, April 1, 1942. Dur- 


ing second quarter 1942, in making 
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items containing by weight more than 
7% of iron, steel, zinc or rayon, con- 
sumption of such materials limited to 
25% of average quarterly use in 1941. 
All use banned after June 30, 1942. 
Effective immediately no “Prohibited 
Materials,” including alloy steels, chro- 
mium plating, copper, silk and various 
other materials, may be used if in raw 
form to make toys or games. 


L-83: Industrial Machinery, effective 
April 9, 1942. Prohibits filling orders 
for certain types of new or used ma- 
echinery, except for specified govern- 
ment agencies, United Nations, Lend- 
Lease or on A-9 or higher rating is- 
sued on original PD-1, PD-1A or 
P-19-h certificate or on PD-3 or PD-3A 
certificate countersigned before April 
9. Exempts certain orders involving 
less than $200 and parts worth less 
than $1000. Parts costing more than 
$1000 not restricted in event of actual 
breakdown of machinery. 


L-84: Electric Heating Pads, effective 
April 4, 1942. Limits 1942 production 
to 50% of 1940 output, hospital type 
to 100%. Permits rubber use in pad 
only in latter type. Prohibits use of 
chromium and resistance material con- 
taining more than 50% nickel. Limits 
use of resistance material per unit to 
1940 rate. 


L-85: Feminine Apparel, issued April 8, 
1942. 


L-86: Liquified Petroleum Gas Equip- 
ment, effective April 8, 1942. Prohibits 
installations with following exceptions: 
Material for maintenance or repair of 
existing equipment; installations 
started prior to Jan. 14, 1942, and 
completed by May 15, 1942: installa-+ 
tions in use prior to April 1, 1942, and 
subsequently withdrawn from use: 
containers exchanged in normal course 
of distribution; installations author- 
ized by WPB. Application for such 
authority made on PD-397. 


L-95; Sanitary Napkins, effective April 
9, 1942. 


L-93: Golf Clubs, effective April 9, 1942. 
Prohibits use of iron, steel, other 
critical metals, plastics and cork in 
making golf clubs after May 31. Mean- 
while iron and steel use limited to 
50% of 1941 average consumption, use 
of other critical metals, plastics, cork 
banned April 9. 


L-97: Railroad Locomotives, effective 
April 4, 1942. Freezes finished units in 
producers’ hands and prohibits pro- 
duction except in accordance with 
schedules issued by WPB. L-97-a, April 
4, applies same regulations to rail- 
road cars. 


L-102: Used Generators and Steam 
Boilers, effective April 11, 1942. Pro- 
hibits sale, lease or option of used 
electric generating equipment or used 
steam boilers without authorization 
from Director of Industry Operations 
unless value is les than $1000. 


RATIONING ORDERS 
No. 1: Tires, effective Dec. 30, 1941. Ex- 


cept On government orders sale or 
purchase of new tires or tubes for au- 


April 20, 1942 


tomobiles, trucks, busses, motorcycles 
and farm implements permitted only 
when old units cannot be renewed and 
for only the following: Vehicles used 
principally for professional services of 
physicians, surgeons, veterinaries, 
visiting nurses; ambulances; fire fight- 
ing equipment; public police vehicles; 
vehicles of public health and safety 
departments; garbage disposal and 
other sanitation service equipment; 
mail vehicles; public passenger car- 
riers; vehicles for transportation of 
ice, fuel, waste and scrap material, 
material for building and maintaining 
public roads, public utilities and in- 
dustrial production facilities; roofing, 
plumbing, heating and electrical re- 
pair services; transportation of raw 
materials, semifinished and finished 
products, except to ultimate consumer 
for personal use; common carriers; 
farm and industrial equipment, other 
than autos and trucks, where rubber 
is essential. Purchases must be ap- 
proved by Tire Rationing Board. OPA 
Form No. R-l used to apply for au- 
thority to purchase new tires and 
tubes. Form No. R-2 issued by tire ra- 
tioning board; R-3 used in making 
mail-order purchase. 

Revision, effective Feb. 19, 1942, places 
retreaded and recapped tires under 
rationing regulations. Certificate for 
bus and truck tires issued starting 
Feb. 23, those for passenger cars 
starting April 1. 


Neo. 2: Autemobiles, effective Feb. 2, 1942 


Provides for release of new passen 
ger cars purchased, but not delivered, 
before sales were banned Jan. 1. Appli- 
cations must be filed by March 2. Ra- 
tioning boards issue certificates, start- 
ing March 2, to new buyers. Eligible 
buyers practically same as_ those 
listed in Order No. 1. 


Motor Trucks—See M-100. 


No. 4: New and Used Typewriters, effec- 


tive March 25, 1942. Application on 
R-401 for purchase after April 12 
must be approved by Local Rationing 
Board. Eligible buyers of non-portable 
units are builders for cantonments, 
shipyards, air bases; and plants whose 
war contracts the three preceding 
months are 70% of all billings and un- 
filled orders. Portables available to 
plants with A-3 or better rating on 
60% of its billings and orders. Rent 
als not restricted. Maximum used type- 
writer prices set by OPA Temporary 
Price Regulation No. 9 at highest 
prices in effect March 5, 1942 


MISCELLANEOUS ORDERS 


Priorities Regulation No. 1. Defense or- 


ders must be accepted unless impos- 
sible because of previous defense or- 
ders, or if buyer will not conform to 
established prices, or if orders specify 
delivery within 15 days and such de- 
livery would require termination be- 
fore completion of an existing produc- 
tion schedule. Delivery under defense 
orders must be made before other or- 
ders, but no earlier delivery date shall 
be specified in any defense order than 
required by the schedule of the person 
placing the order. Material obtained 


Priorities Regulation No. 5, 


under allocation or preference rating 
may be used only for the purpose 
specified. Inventories must not be in- 
creased beyond current needs. Records 
must be kept for not less than two 
years of inventories of material cov- 
ered by preference orders and details 
of all transactions in such materials. 
Records are subject to inspection by 
WPB. Effective Aug. 27, 1941. 
Amendment effective Dec. 23, 1941, re- 
quires acceptance of B rated orders 
before unrated orders. Inventory re- 
strictions tightened further. All defense 
orders not otherwise rated take A-10 
rating. 


Priorities Regulation No. 2, effective 


Sept. 9, 1941. Makes all preference 
ratings mandatory and legally enforce- 
able. Validates rating assignments 
when stamped by Priorities Director 
on face of application. 


Priorities Regulation No. 3, effective Feb 


2, 1942, amended Feb. 25. New Forms 
PD-la and PD-3a are substituted for 
PD-1 to PD-5 inclusive for assignment 
of individual ratings. Use is optional 
until March 15, required thereafter 
PD-la used to make specific applica- 
tions for materials not provided for by 
general preference orders. Ratings are 
assigned on form itself when approved 
by Dir. of Indus. Oper. PD-2 will not 
be replaced. Ratings under PD-la may 
be extended. PD-3a, used for ratings 
for government orders, replaces PD-3 
PD-4, PD-5, and ratings may be ex 
tended. Ratings not to be used to ob- 
tain capital goods but may be used to 
replace inventories consumed in filling 
rated orders. AA ratings may be ex- 
tended only as A-l-a if order can be 
filled from inventory 


Priorities Regulation No. 4, effective Jan 


26, 1942. Validates all preference rat- 
ing certificates issued by Division of 
Priorities, OPM, to continue effectiv« 
until expiration or until cancelled by 
Director of Industry Operations, WPB 


effective 
Feb. 5, 1942. Reproduction of all prior- 
ity forms and orders permitted, with 
following exceptions: PD-l-c, PD-3 
PD-3A, P-25-a through P-25-e, P-26-a 
through P-26-e, and P-35 may be re 
produced only for purposes of informa- 
tion and marked “Specimen Copy” 
P-3, P-4, P-9-a through P-9-g, P-13 
P-15, and P-52 may be reproduced only 
by or for producers (not suppliers) 
operating under said orders. Reproduc 
tion of P-41 limited to persons entitled 
to apply the rating. 


Priorities Regulation No. 6, effective 


Feb. 11, 1942. Abolishes Prior*tties 
Critical List of Army and Navy Muni- 
tions Board as limitation upon applica- 
tion of ratings assigned by various 
preference orders. 


Priorities Regulation No. 7, Feb. 17, 1942 


Permits use of facsimile signature 
when assignment or extension of pref- 
erence ratings requires endorsement 
on purchase orders. 


Priorities Regulation No. 8, March 16 


1942, discontinues reports on various 
PD forms. 










































































































































































INDEX OF ORDER FORMS 


For information on use of following forms please refer to digests 





of the specific orders printed on Pages 3-15 of this section 


PD-1A (Application for Rating) 

PD-lc (Rating for Ship Repair Yards) 

PD-3a (Army, Navy, Government Rating Cert.) 

PD-6 (Report of Applications of Preference Ratings Made) 
PD-6a (Alternative Form to PD-6) 


PD-7 (Polyvinyl Chloride) DPE Pe ....M-10 
PD-7 (Synthetic Rubber) +i» 6b pies Ae .M-13 
PD-8 (Aluminum Priority Rating Index) ; ....M-1 
PD-9, a, b, c (Tungsten) ..... ; .M-29 
PD-25A, 25F (Production Requirements) M-90 
PD-25X (Modified Prod. ue ) net: PERS P : .P-90 
PD-26a (Aluminum) ' seh eW wva Ceca tes « eee 
PD-26m (Magnesium) , s = : ..M-2 
PD-27 (Nickel) ...... .M-6 
PD-32 (Steel Products) ; M-21 
PD-33 (Synthetic Rubber) .»++-M-13 
PD-33 (Polyvinyl Chloride) i ; . .M-10 
PD-34 (Steel Products) .M-21 
PD-35 (Steel Products) ‘ M-21 
PD-36 (Synthetic Rubber) ; ; M-13 
PD-36 (Polyvinyl Chloride) é; M-10 
PD-39 (Aluminum) vie baaes ‘ M-la 
PD-40a (Aluminum) . : ; ‘ ; M-if 
PD-40m (Magnesium) , rene? p82 re 
PD-49, 49a (Rubber) ..M-15 
PD-50a (Zinc) .M~-11 
PD-51 (Cork) , .M-8a 
PD-53a (Chromium) ....M-18a 
PD-59a (Copper) M-9, M-9a 
PD-60b (Copper) M-9, M-9a 
PD-61 (Copper) M-9, M-9a 
PD-62 (Zinc Oxide) R : ; ...M-11 
PD-63, 63a (Defense Projects) ‘ : P-19 
PD-64a (Locomotives) ... . ..P-20 
PD-65a (Locomotive Repairs) P-21 
PD-66, a (Lead) — , .M-38 
PD-68, 68a (Defense Projects, Critical) P-19a, b 
PD-69 (Pig Iron) * .M-17 
PD-70 (Pig Iron) .... ; ; - .M-17 
PD-71, a, b, c (Pig Iron) ; M-17 
PD-72 (Calcium-Silicon) 7 4 : , ....-M-20 
PD-73 (Steel Products) ..... : ; M-21 
PD-76 (Copper Allocation Certificate) ; .M-9 
PD-79 (Health Supplies) .......... oe oe 
PD-81 (Monthly report of preference rating assignments 
against various P orders, including P-19e, 29, 65, 82, 
86, 87, 95). 
PD-82 (Application for preference rating for deliveries of 
scarce materials necessary for defense products against 
various P orders, including P-65, 75, 79, 83, 85, 86, 101) 
PD-82a (Petroleum Industry Supplies) : P-83 
PD-83, a, b, c, d, e, f (Warehouse Steel) M-21b 
PD-84 (Vanadium; see 209a, b)...... M-23, a 
PD-88 (Application for Preference Rating Order against 
various P orders, including P 42, 43, 53) 
PD-93 (Laboratory Supplies) ; P-43 
PD-94 (Zinc) ‘ ; M-11 
PD-96 (Air Transportation Facilities) P-47 
PD-99 (Steel Output, Capacity Report) M-21 
PD-100 (Steel Allocation, Rolling Sched.) M-21 
PD-101 (Tungsten Tool Steels) M-14 
PD-102, a (Rayon Yarn) ... ’ M-37a 
PD-105, b (Defense Housing) ‘ .P-55 
PD-106 (Allocation of Rayon Yarn) M-37 
PD-107 (Chemicals) ’ Wd P-43 
PD-110 (Cotton Linters, Seed) , M-12 
PD-118 (Utilities) , . ; P-46 
PD-119 (Mines) ... P-56 
PD-120 (Dealer Scrap Inventories) . M-9b 
PD-12la, b (Copper Scrap Inventories) M-9 
PD-123, a (Copper, Copper Alloy Req.) M-9a 
PD-123b (Copper, domed Alloy Del.) ; 2 M-9a 
PD-124 (Lead) ; ‘ M-38 
PD-126 (Copper Scrap) ; P-61 
PD-127 (Chlorinated Solvents) M-41 
PD-128 (Board Fibers) . M-36 
PD-130 (Copper, Copper Alloy Scrap) M-9b 
PD-134, b (Metal Office Furniture) L-13 
PD-125 (Building Projects) P-71 
PD-136 (Metal Office Furniture) L-13 
PD-143, 144 (Chlorinated Rubber) M-46 
PD-145. 146 (Titanium Pigments) M-44 
PD-148 (Steel Plant Maintenance) P-68 


PD-149 (fron, Steel Scrap Producer) M-24 
PD-150 (Iron, Steel Scrap Consumer).. M-24 
PD-151 (Iron, Steel Scrap Dealer) ; : .. .M-24 
PD-152 (Cobalt) .........-- daub etaaciimarsdae 
PE, GEOOE) |... oc nice gn be'he p etwessccegericcer 6 ae > ee 
PD-154a (Reservation of ‘Container A . .M-45 
PD-155a (Authorization to Process Container Steel) .. .M-45 
PD-156a (Application for Preference Rating) ... Sore 
PD-156 (Steel for Drums) + ea P-76 
PD-157 (Rebuilt Machine Tools) Pe ladda, 4 aie P-77 
PD-158, b, c, (Chlorine) yi swles ie ..M-19 
PD-159, a, b, c (Chlorine) ...........-.-- ao 


PD-160 (Freon Requirements) ‘ —eer 
PD-162 (Chlorinated Hydrocarbon Refrig.) ic 4s%<s seen M-28 


PD-166 (Blind-made Products) .......... .P-82 
PD-167 (Copper Conservation) ........ is es ol rae M-9¢ 
PD-169 (Steel Plates) pais ; Allocation 1 
F™-170 (Vacuum Cleaners) .L-18 
PD-172 (Copper Conservation) .M-9c 
PD-173 (Magnesium and Products) M-2b 
PD-174 (Magnesium Powder) ... ag .M-2b 
PD-175 (Copper, Copper Alloy Products) M-9-c 
PD-176 (Ice Refrigerators) .......-+«--e+ee56. ..L-7 
PD-177 (Ice Refrigerators) ..-L-7 
PD-178a, b (Phenols) .......... ..M-27 
PD-179 (Rebuilt Machine Tools) ..P-77 
PD-180 (Phenols) ; ‘ .M-27 
PD-182 (Amusement Machines) .. -L-21 
PD-183 (Plates, Welding Electrodes) .P-92 
PD-186, 7, 8 (Burlap) ......-s.ceseccees M-47 
PD-189 (Copper, Copper Alloy Products) M-9c 
PD-190, 1 (Chlorine) : a .M-19 
PD-192 (Cooking Appliances) a z= .L-23 
PD-200 (Application for Project Rating) ...P-19 
PD-200a ‘Project Material List) ...P-19 
PD-206 (Sugar) ...M-55 

M-23a 


PD-209a, b (Vanadium) ie 
PD-201 (Allocation by WPB of certain strategic materials) 


PD-211 (Tridium) - .M-49 
PD-212 (Smelter Maintenance) ..P-73 
PD-213 (Tin Allocation) ........ .M-43 
PD-214 (Oil Industry Materials) .. .M-68 
PD-216 (Tires) ailemetdberteas ses . .M-15¢ 
PD-217 (Bristles) ......... ae M-5lu 
PD-221 (High Chromium Steel) are «se : M-21d 
PD-222a (Strategic Material en : M-63 
PD-223, 224 (Toluene) aa M-34 
PD-226 (Copper Scrap) .... ‘ M-9b 
PD-228 (Steel Plant Maintenance) .P-68 
PD-229 (Tin) Sor eee Ss M-43a 
PD-234 (Lead) M-38c 
PD-235, 236 (Jewel Bearings) M-5SO 
PD-238 (Sodium Nitrate) .M-62 
PD-248 (Smelters, Refiners) * ; P-73 
PD-249 (Scrap Metais) . ’ we sass +M-9b, M-72 
PD-251, 2, 3 (Asbestos) gah 4 ; “if ‘ a 


PD-254 (Tin, Lead Scrap) 


PD-259 (Copper) ‘ : > ae ; ....+-M-9ce-1 
PD-2cC0 (Copper) ; , . : : M-9c-1 
PD-263 (Diphenylamine) ..M-75 
PD-269 (Tin, Terne Plate) .M-81 
PD-275 . Metals ‘Industry ‘Survey 
PD-277 (Chlorine) M-19 
PD-279 (Sugar) : M-55 
PD-285 (Canning Plants) P-115 
PD-293 (Corundum) .M-89 
PD-295, 296 (Rhodium) M-95 
PD-298, 299 (Steel Plates) M-2ic 
PD-303A, B (Flake Graphite) ; ; M-61 
PD-307, 8 (Shot and Bullet Core Steel) . M-21f 
PD-310 (Truck Rationing) M-100 
PD-312 (Aluminum Pigment) M-1i-g 
PD-313 Aluminum Pigment) .. M-1-g 
PD-325 (Mica) apy ; ...M-101 
PD-334 (Shellac) M-106 
PD-336 (inventories) ...L-63 
PD-352 (Railroad Material) . ‘ P-88 
PD-355 (Palm Oil) F : : M-59 
PD-358, 359, 360 (Moly bdenum) ; ; ..M-110 
PN-361, 362, 363 (Glycerine) .... M-58 
PD-371 (Aluminum, Magnesium Plants) : P-120 
PD-372 (Aluminum, Magnesium Plants) P-120 
P™-376. 377, 378 (Diamonds) ; ae M-109 
PD-380, 381 (Antimony) M-112 





FORMS AVAILABLE—Most of the above Allocation 
and Preference Order Forms may be reproduced (see 
Priorities Regulation No. 5, Page 15) and may be ob- 
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tained promptly at nominal prices. Readers should di- 
rect inquiries to STEEL, Readers Service Department, 
Penton Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


STEEL 
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PRICE SCHEDULES 


Issued by the Office of Price Administration, Temporary Building “S” 
Jefferson Drive, Washington, D. C. 





No, 1—Second-hand maohine tools issued 
Feb. 17, 1941, effective March 1, 1941; 
amended Sept. 24, 1941. Maximum 
prices in terms of percentage of March, 
1941 equivalent of new tools: Con- 
structed before Jan. 1, 1920, rebuilt 
70%, others 50%; Jan. 1, 1920-Dec. 
31, 1929, rebuilt 80%, others 60%; Jan. 
1, 1930-Dec. 31, 1935, rebuilt 90%, 
others 70%; Jan. 1, 1936 and after, 
rebuilt 95%, others 75%. 


No. 2—Secondary aluminum and scrap, 
effective March 24, 1941; amended 
June 3, Aug. 14 and Nov. 1, 1941; cor- 
rection May 5, 1941. Amended, effective 
Jan. 13, 1942, covering segregated 
plant scrap. Amended Feb. 26, 1942, to 
exempt from the schedule excessive in- 
ventories of aluminum products pur- 
chased by Metals Reserve Co. 


Secondary ingot, cents per Ib. lots of 
30,000 Ibs. or more, f.0.b. shipping 
point: 98 per cent pure and silicon 
alloys 15.00; No. 12 and piston alloys 
14.50; deoxidizer 13.50. Add ‘%-cent 
for 10,000-30,000 Ibs.; “%-cent 1000-10,- 
000 lbs.; 1 cent under 1000 Ibs. 


Scrap, in cents per Ib., f.0.b. point of 
shipment, for lots of less than 1000 
Ibs., 1000-20,000 Ibs. and 20,000 Ibs. or 
over, respectively: Plant Scrap—segre- 
gated 2S clips or other 2S solids, 10.00, 
11.00, 11.50; mixed clips or other mixed 
solids, 8.50, 9.50, 10.00; segregated bor- 
ings and turnings, 7.50, 8.50, 9.00; 
mixed borings and turnings, 6.50, 7.50 
8.00. Obsolete Scrap—pure cable, 10.00, 
11,00, 11.50; old sheet and utensils, 9.50. 
10.50, 11.00; old castings and forgings, 
10.00, 10.50, 11.00; pistons free of 
struts, 10.00, 10.50, 11.00; deduct 2 cents 
for pistons with struts. 

Note: Above 1000 to 20,000-lb. prices 
apply on truck shipments or 1000-Ib. to 
minimum carload rail shipments. Prices 
for 20,000 Ibs. or more apply when 
shipped by truck, or minimum carload 
by rail. 


Ne. 3—Secondary zinc and scrap, effec- 
tive March 31, 1941; amended Oct. 17, 
1941, Feb. 2, 1942. Secondary zinc. 
cents per Ib., carlots, E. St. Louis: 8.25, 
for prime western and poorer grades, 
8.35 for selected, 8.50 for brass special, 
8.75 for intermediate and higher. Pro- 
ducers’ quantity extras: 0.15¢ for 20,- 
000 Ibs. to carload; 0.25c for 10,000-20,- 
000 Ibs.; 0.40c for 2000-10,000. Other 
sellers’ extras 0.65c, 0.75c, 1.00c and 
1.50c respectively. New zinc clippings 
and trimmings. (cents per Ib.) 7.25, 
engravers and lithographers’ plates 
7.25: old zine 5.75, f.0.b. point of ship- 
ment; add ‘%-cent for single ship- 
ments of 10,000 pounds or more. Un- 
sweated zinc dross 5.80; die cast slab 
5.80, scrap 4.50, f.0.b. point of ship- 
ment; add %-cent for single shipments 
of 20,000 pounds or more. “Single ship- 
ment” means deliveries within 48 con- 
secative hours. Grades may be com- 
bined. 


No. 4—Iron and steel scrap, effective 


April 20, 1942 





Telephone Republic 7500 








April 3, 1941; amended May 7, June 
18, June 21, Sept. 5, Sept. 22, Sept. 26, 
Oct. 10, Nov. 24, Dec. 23, 1941, Feb. 2, 
10, March 18, 31, 1942. 


The maximum price at which any 
grade of scrap (other than railroad) 
may be delivered to a consumer wher- 
ever located is the shipping point price 
plus actual transportation charges. 
Where shipment is by water, dock 
charges are 50 cents at Memphis, $1 
at Great Lakes ports, $1.25 at New 
England ports, 75 cents elsewhere. 


With certain stated exceptions the 
maximum delivered price shall not 
exceed by $1 a ton the nearest maxi- 
mum base price in terms of transporta- 
tion charges. For instance, Youngs- 
town consumers can draw on the 
Cleveland area for No. 1 steel scrap 
by taking the Cleveland base of $19.50, 
subtracting the Cleveland switching 
charge of 65 cents and adding freight 
to Youngstown of $2.08. The resulting 
delivered figure of $20.93 is within the 
$1 “springboard” limit over the 
Youngstown base of $20. “Springboard” 
limit may be exceeded by amount of 
freight rate increase March 18, 1942. 
A shipping point is the point from 
which the scrap is to be shipped to a 
consumer. The maximum shipping 
point price is found by taking most 
favorable basing point and subtract- 
ing the lowest transportation charge 
For instance, No. 1 steel shipped from 
Toledo takes the Detroit base of 
$17.85 minus transportation of $1.52 
or $16.33. This shipping point price 
is the same to all consumers wherever 
located. Exceptions are the New Eng- 
land area which must use the Johns- 
town base minus the all-rail freight 
from the shipping point to Johnstown, 
and the Metropolitan Area of New 
York which must use the Bethlehem 
base. Where scrap is shipped from a 
basing point, the shipping point price 
is determined by taking the basing 
point price and deducting local trans- 
portation costs to consumers located 
within the basing point. Maximum 
shipping point price for No. 1 steel at 
Boston $15.05. Maximum freight on 
any scrap shipped from New England 
$6.65 a ton. 


Brokers allowed 50-cent commission 
above maximum prices to consumers 
No commission payable for prepara- 
tion of scrap. Commission must be 
shown separately on invoice. 


Base prices on open hearth grades $20, 
delivered consumers’ plants at Pifts- 
burgh, Brackenridge, Butler, Mones- 
sen, Midland, Johnstown, Weirton, 
Steubenville, Youngstown, Warren, 
Canton, Sharon; $18.75 Chicago, Coates- 
ville, Ciaymont, Conshohocken, Phoe- 
nixville, Harrisburg, Sparrows Point: 
$19.50 Cleveland, Cincinnati, Ashland, 
Ky., Portsmouth, O., Middletown, O.:; 
$18.25 Kokomo, Ind., Beth'ehem, Pa.; 
$18 Duluth; $17.85 Detroit; $17 Atlanta, 
Alabama City, Birmingham; $16.50 
Minnequa, Colo.; $17, Los Angeles, San 


Francisco, Pittsburg, Calif.; $14.50 
Seattle. For No. 1 railroad heavy melt- 
ing steel add $1 to above prices at 
centers which are basing points for 
railroad grades. 

No. 1 cupola cast $18 at shipping 
points In Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, 
Nevada, Utah, Arizona, New Mexico; 
$19 in North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Colorado, Kansas, Oklahoma 
Texas, Florida: $20 in other states and 
Kansas City, Kans.-Mo 

Unprepared scrap, except heavy break 
able cast, $2.50 per gross ton less than 
prepared. Unprepared railroad scrap 
is $3.50 less. 

Unprepared scrap excludes graveyard 
autos and other items requiring dis 
mantling. 

High manganese steel scrap takes $7 
premium over No. 1 steel when sold for 
electric furnace use. Machine and 
shoveling turnings take $4 premium 
when briquetted;: briquetted mixed bor 
ings and turnings premium is $3. Rail 
road steel axles for rerolling or re 
forging are $6 above No. 1 steel; stee! 
wheels and springs for electric ful 
nace, acid open-hearth or foundry usec 
are $3.50 above No. 1 steel; couplers 
and knuckles $3 higher. Brake shoes 
from dealer’s yard are $4.75 unde! 
No. 1 cupola cast 

Amendment, March 18, 1942, permits 
addition of 6% freight rate increas 
to delivered prices 


No. 5—Bituminous coal, issued April 


1941 fixing prices at levels preva lin: 
March 28, 1941. Revoked May 1, 1941 


No. 6—Iron and steel products, issued 


April 16, 1941 freezing basing point 
prices at levels prevailing March 31 
1941; revised June 20, 1941 to estab 
lish base prices at April 16, 1941 Icvels 
Revised Feb. 4, 1942. 

Covered are iron or steel ingots, semi 
finished products, finished hot or cold 
rolled products and all products further 
finished by galvanizing, enameling 
plating, coating, drawing, extruding 
ete. 

Basing point prices are those an 
nounced by (1) U. S. Steel Corp. sub- 
sidiaries for first quarter of 1941 or in 
effect April 16. 1941 at designated bas- 
ing point; or (2) those prices an- 
nounced or customarily quoted by 
other producers at the same designated 
points. Exception: Base prices under (2) 
cannot exceed those under (1) except 
to extent prevailing in third quarter 
of 1940. Extras may be applied only 
if charged during two years prior to 
April 16, 1941. Delivered prices apply- 
ing to Detroit, Eastern Michigan, Gulf 
and Pacific points are deemed basing 
points except producers may charge 
governing basing point prices plus rail 
rates to the latter two areas where 
water transportation is not available 
Domestic ceiling prices are the aggre- 
gate of (1) applicable basing point 
price (2) extras (3) transportation 
charges to point of delivery as cus- 
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tomarily computed. The applicable 
basing point may be (1) the basing 
point nearest the consumer providing 
the lowest delivered price or (2) the 
basing point at or closest to the place 
of production or origin of shipment 
(provided the war emergency requires 
shipment to be made to place outside 
mill’s usual market area). Contracts 
drawn prior to April 16, 1941 at other 
than Schedule prices may be con- 
tinued until March 15, 1942. 


Export ceiling prices may be either the 
aggregate of (1) domestic basing point 
nearest place of production (2) export 
extras (3) export transportation 
charges or the f.a.s. seaboard price of 
the U. S. Steel Export Co. on April 
16, 1941. 


Amendment, March 16, 1942, requires 
reinstatement of discount of 40 cents 
per 100 Ibs. on sales of bale tie wire. 
Amendment, March 25, 1942, provides 
for filing of petitions seeking exception 
to ceiling prices, in accordance with 
OPA Procedural Regulation No. 1. 


No. 7—Combed cotton yarn, May 26, 


1941. 


No, 8—Nickel scrap and secondary ma- 


terials, effective June 2, 1941; amended 
Sept. 8, 1941. Maximum prices to 
makers on nickel and nickel alloy scrap 
unprepared for consumption, cents per 
Ib., f.0.b. point of shipment: 


Nickel scrap containing 98 per cent 
or more nickel, not more than 0.50% 
copper 26.00 per Ilb.; 90-98 per cent 
nickel 26.00 per lb. of nickel con- 
tained only. Converters (dealers) al- 
lowed 2-cent premium in selling to 
consumers. Shipments of 2000 pounds 
or more by maker or converter take 
%-cent premium. 


Ferro-nickel-chrome-iron scrap  con- 
taining 20-90 per cent nickel 26.50 
per 1b. of nickel contained, 8.00 per Ib. 
of chrome. Converter’s premium 1% 
cents, Quantity extra %-cent 20,000 
lbs. or more. 


Ferro-nickel-iron scrap containing 14- 
90 per cent nickel 26.50 per Ib. of nickel 
contained. Converter’s .premium 1% 
cents. Quantity extra %-cent 10,000 
pounds or more. 


Monel metal clippings 20.00 per Ib.; 
soldered sheet 18.00; No. 1 castings, 
turnings 15.00. Converter’s premium 
2 cents. Quantity extra %-cent 20,000 
pounds or more. Cupro-nickel con- 
taining 90 per cent or more combined 
nickel, copper 26.00 per Ib. of nickel 
contained, 8.00 per lb. of copper, only. 
Converter’s premium 2 cents. Quantity 
extra %-cent 20,000 lbs. or more. 


Basic maximums on stainless (add $10 
for briquettes) and nickel steel scrap, 
f.o.b. point of shipment (brokers al- 
lowed 5% commission on stainless be- 


fore $10 briquetting extra, 2% on 
nickel steels): 
Stainless (16-20% chromium, 7-10% 


nickel) $90 gross ton for sheets, clip- 
pings, solids, $60 for borings and turn- 
ings. 

Other chromium-nickel stainless grades 
28.00c per Ib. of nickel and 9.50c per 
lb. chromium contained for sheet, 
clippings, solids. Deduct $30 gross ton 
for borings and turnings. 


Straight chromium-type sheets, clip- 
pings, solids $35 gross ton for 12-14% 
chromium, $40 for 14-18%, $40 plus 
9.50c per Ib. for each lb. chromium in 
excess of 18% for grades containing 
over 18% chromium. Deduct $5 ton 
for borings and turnings. 

Secondary Monel ingots and Monel 
shot 27.00c per Ib., copper-nickel shot 
25.50c. 


o 


¥ 


No. 9—Hides, kips and calfskins, June 


16. 


No. 10—Pig iron, effective June 24, 1941, 


freezing prices at levels generaily pre- 
vailing in second quarter of 1941. 
Governing basing point prices (gross 
tons): 

No. 2 foundry $25 Bethlehem, Everett, 
Swedeland, Birdsboro, Sparrows Point; 
$24 Erie, Neville Island, Sharpsville, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Granite City, Cleve- 
land, Hamilton, Toledo, Youngstown, 
Detroit; $24.50 Duluth; $20.38 Birming- 
ham, $22 Provo. 

For basic iron deduct 50 cents from 
above ‘except Duluth and Provo which 
are not bases. Birmingham base $19, 


Buffalo $23. 

Malleable $25.50, Bethlehem, Everett, 
Swedeland, Birdsboro; $24.50 Erie, 
Buffalo, Duluth; $24 Neville Island, 


Sharpsville, Chicago, Granite City, 
Cleveland, Hamilton, Toledo, Youngs- 
town, Detroit. 

Bessemer $26 Bethlehem, Everett, 
Swedeland, Birdsboro; $25 Erie, Buf- 


falo, Duluth, Birmingham; $24.50 
Neville Island, Sharpsville, Chicago, 
Granite City, Cleveland, Toledo, 


Youngstown, Detroit. 

Low phos $29.50 Steelton, Birdsboro, 
Buffalo. High silicon silveries (6.00- 
6.50% base) $29.50 Jackson County, 
O., $30.75 Buffalo. Gray forge $23.50 
valley or Pittsburgh. Charcoal $28 
Lake Superior, high phos. $28.50, 
Lyles, Tenn., low phos $33 Lyles. 
Ceiling prices are aggregate of (1) 
governing basing point (2) differen- 
tials (3) transportation charges from 
governing basing point to place of 
delivery as customarily computed. Ex- 
ceptions: Struthers Iron & Steel Co. 
may charge 50-cent premium, Pitts- 
burgh Coke & Iron Co. at Sharpsville 
only. Governing basing point is the 
one resulting in the lowest delivered 
price for the consumer. 


In the case of exports only, basing 
point nearest place of production may 
be used. Differentials: Silicon 50 
cents for each 0.25 points in excess of 
1.75-2.25 base. Phosphorus 38 cents 
for content of 0.70% and over. Man- 
ganese 50 cents for each 0.50% over 
1.00%. 


No. 11—Cotton textiles, June 28, 1941. 
No. 12—Brass mill scrap (“byproduct of 


fabrication of materials produced by 
brass mills”) effective July 22, 1941; 
amended Oct. 3, 1941. Maximum prices 
cents per Ib. f.0.b. point of shipment 
for heavy scrap, rod ends and turn- 
ings, respectively: Copper 10.25, 10.25, 
9.50; yellow brass 8.62%, 8.37%, 7.87%: 
95% plus commercial bronze 9.50, 9.25, 
8.75; 90-95% commercial bronze 9.37%, 
912%, 8.62%; 80% min. red brass 
9.12%, 8.87%, 8.37%; 71-80% best qual. 
brass 8.75, 8.50, (no turn., price): 5% 
nickel silver 9.25, 9.00, 4.62%; 10% 
ni. sil. 10.12%, 9.87%, 5%; 15% ni. sil. 
10.87%, 10.62%, 5%). Above prices for 
less than 15,000 Ibs. any kind or grade; 
add % cent for 15,000-40,000 Ibs. 
shipped at one time, 1 cent 40,000 or 
more. Amendment, effective Dec. 27, 
1941, permits ceilings to be exceeded 
through addition of duty on imported 
metal. 


No. 18—Douglas fir plywood, May 1, 


1941. 


No. 14—Raw silk, Aug. 2, 1941. Revoked 


Feb. 19, 1942. 


No. 15—Copper, effective Aug. 12, 1941; 


amended Aug. 28, 1941, Feb. 1, 1942. 
Maximum base prices for electrolytic, 
lake or other fire refined copver i» 
wire bars or ingot bars made to meet 


ASTM specification B5-27 for electro- 
lytic and B4-27 for lake 12.00c ib. 
delivered in carlots Connecticut val- 
ley. Casting copper in wire bars or 
ingot bars fire refined to 99.5% purity, 
including silver as copper, 11.75c Ib., 
f.o.b. refinery in carlots, 12.00c in less 
carlots. 

Apply usual delivery differentials for 
other points. Add %-cent on lLc.l. 
lots of electro, lake or fire-refined 
purchased from producers. Prices are 
gross before deduction of discounts 
and include commissions. 

For other kinds, grredes, shapes, forms 
apply customary premiums or dis- 
counts in effect Aug. 11, 1941. Other 
than producers (dealers) may charge 
following premiums, casting copper 
excepted: 0.499 lbs. 2c; 500-999 1%c; 
1000-4999 ic and 5000 to carload “ec 


No. 16—Raw sugar, Aug. 14, 1941. 
No. 17—Pig tin, effective Aug. 16, 1941; 


amended Sept. 19, 1941. Prices ex New 
York dock or warehouse for foreign 
tin, ex producers plant for domestic. 
Grade A 99.80% or higher 52.00c lots 
of 5 tons or more (includes Straits, 
Banka, Billiton, Katanga, Chempur, 
Hawthorne refined. Mellanear guar- 
anteed, Lempriere, Pyrmont, Regis, 
Vulcan Electrolytic, Metal and Thermit 
refined, No. 1 and electrolytic). Grade 
B 99.75-99.79% inclusive and 99.80% 
or higher not meeting grade A speci- 
fications 51.62%c. Grade C cornish 
refined (99.808%) 51.62%c, Grade D 
99.00-99.74% pure, inclusive, 51.12%c 
(includes Chinese, YTC and PKMA 
brands, English Mellanear L & F 
brand). Grade E below 99% 51.00c 
for tin content. For 2240-11,199 Ibs. 
incl., add ic; 1000-2239 incl. 1%c; 500- 
999 incl. 2%c; under 500 Ibs. 3c. Amend- 
ment, March 30, 1942, provides fol- 
lowing premiums over maximum prices 
for export sales: 1c per Ib. on 11,200 
Ibs. or more; 1%c on 2240-11,199 Ibs.; 
2c on less than 2240 lbs. Cost of 
packaging and other legitimate charges 
may be added. 


No. 18—Burlap, effective Aug. 16, 1941. 
No. 19—Southern pine lumber, Sept. 5, 


1941. 


No. 20—Copper and Copper Alley Scrap, 


effective Aug. 19, 1941, amended Oct. 
17, 1941, Feb. 27, 1942. Maximum 
prices in cents per ib. on material 
other than of brass mill origin (see 
No. 12) f.0.b. shipping point, applying 
on any sale and including all com- 
missions and service charges, grouped 
for application of quantity differen- 
tials: Group 1—No. 1 wire and heavy 
copper 10.00, No. 2 wire and mixed 
heavy 9.00, light copper 8.00; Group 
2—Bell metal 14.50, high-grade bronze 
gears and babbitt lined brass bushings 
12.75, hard red machinery brass 10.00, 
soft red brass 9.50, soft red brass 
borings 9.25, aluminum bronze (Ford) 
gears 9.00, red brass breakage and red 
carburetors with iron screws 8.90; 
Group 3—Unlined standard red car 
boxes 8.50, lined standard red car 
boxes 8.00; Group 4—Cocks and 
faucets 8.25; Group 5—Old rolled brass, 
brass pipe, and clean fired rifle shells 
8.00, Admiralty condenser tubes 7.50. 
Muntz metal tubes 7.00; Group 6— 
Yellow brass castings 7.25, heavy yel- 
low brass 7.00, cast yellow brass bor- 
ings and reflectors 6.75; light brass 
6.50, Yellow brass breakage 5.50; Group 
7—-Automobile radiators 7.50. Follow- 
ing quantity premiums per lb. may be 
added for shipment at one time within 
48 hours, items meaning grades in one 
group: %-cent for 40,000 pounds or 
more containing only one item; %- 
cent for 40,000 pounds or more con- 
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taining not more than three items. 
Premium of i-cent per lb. may be 
added for copper scrap in crucible 
shape and %-cent for crucible copper 
alloy scrap. Quantity and crucible 
scrap premiums cannot both be charged 
on the same sale. Metals Refining Co., 
Hammond, Ind.; Sherwin-Williams Co., 
Bound Brook, N. J.; Superior Copper 
Products Co., Chicago; and Harshaw 
Chemical Co. authorized to purchase 
certain tonnages of special purpose 
copper scrap at 11.25c. 

Amendment, Feb. 7, 1942, excepts from 
price schedule railroad scrap repro- 
cessed under conversion agreements 
approved by WPB. 


No. 21—Formaldehyde, effective Aug. 20. 
1941. 


No. 22—Pennsylvania grade crude oil, 
effective Aug. 23, 1941. Pennsylvania 
Bradford crude per barrel $2.75; South- 
west Pennsylvania crude $2.40; Eureka 
$2.34; Southeastern Ohio $2.30: Ol! 
City-Titusville, group A $2.68. 


No. 23—Rayon grey goods, Aug. 24, 194). 


No. 24—Washed cattle tail and winter 
hog hair, issued Aug. 16, 1941. 


No. 25—Fats and oils and their products, 
effective Aug. 29, 1941, revoked Feb. 
23, 1942. 


No. 26—Douglas fir lumber, Oct. 1, 1941. 


No. 27—Anthracite coal, effective Sept. 
12, 1941; revoked Sept. 18, 1941. 


No. 28—Ethyl alcohol, effective Sept. 15, 
1941. Following revised prices ef- 
fective Jan. 1, 1942 CD12, CD13, CD14 
(188-192) 58c per gallon f.o.b. shipping 
point in tank cars; in drums, carloads 
add 3%c per gallon, 19 drums add 
6c. 1-18 drums add 9c. 


No. 29—By-product blast furnace and 
foundry coke, effective Oct. 1. 1941, 
amended Feb. 7, 1942. By-product 
foundry coke f.o.b. cars at ovens: 
Alabama $8.50; Chicago $11.50: Ash- 
land, Ky., Ironton, O., Portsmouth, O., 
Fairmont, W. Va. $10, Detroit, Buffalo, 
Erie, Pa., Philadelphia $11.75: Kearny. 
N. J. $12.15; Painesville, Oo. $11.25; 
Chattanooga, $9; Milwaukee $12.25. 
Delivered prices: Chicago, Detroit, Erie 
$12.25; St. Louis and East St. Louis 
$12.25 ($12.75 for producers outside 
Missouri, Alabama, Tennessee): In- 
dianapolis, Terre Haute $12: Buffalo 
$12.50; Cincinnati $11.75: Cleveland 
$12.30; Philadelphia $12.38: St. Paul, 
Minn. $14; New England $13.75, pro- 
vided freight from Everett not over 
$3.10, less 15 cents for cash ten days. 
Amendment defines areas governed by 
specific oven prices 


By-product blast furnace coke: 75 
cents net ton above weighted average 
f.o.b. oven price in first quarter 1941. 
Does not apply to sales or shipments 
at less than $6 f.o.b. after Sept. 18, 
1941. 


No. 30—Waste paper sold east of the 
Rocky Mountains, effective Dec. 15, 
1941. No. 1 mixed $14 net ton, f.0.b. 
point of shipment. 


No. 31—Acetic acid, effective Sept. 29, 
1941. 


No. 32—Paper Board sold east of Rocky 
Mountains, effective Oct. 1, 1941. Maxi- 
mum delivered prices per net ton: 
Single Manila Lined board $60, chip- 
board $45, white patent coated news 
board $75. 


No. 33—Carded cotten yarns, Oct. 6, 
1941. 


No. 34—Wood alcohol, effective Oct. 10, 





April 20, 1942 


1941. Denaturing grade, pure methyl, 
95% methyl and 97% methyl alcohol 
in tank cars 60.00c per gal. East of 
Mississippi River, 63.00c West. Add 
6c per gal. for carloads in drums or 
other containers. 


Ne. 35—Carded gray and colored yarn 


cotton goods, effective Oct. 21, 1941. 


No. 36—Acetone, effective Oct. 27, 1941 


Following revised prices effective Jan 
1, 1942, in cents per Ib. delivered in 
Eastern territory, (add ‘-cent for 
Western territory): 15.8 in tank cars, 
16.8 carloads in drums, 17.3 less car- 
loads in drums. Eastern territory in- 
cludes New Mexico, Colorado, Wyom- 
ing, Montana and states east thereof. 


No. 37—Normal Butyl Alcohol (butanol), 


effective Oct. 27, 1941. Following re- 
vised prices effective Jan. 1, 1942, in 
cents per Ib. delivered in.Eastern ter- 
ritory (add “-cent for Western terri- 
tory): 15.8 in tank cars, 16.8 carloads 
in drums, 17.3 less-carloads in drums 
Territories same as in No. 36. 


No. 38—Glycerine, effective Nov 10, 


1941. Base maximum prices of 11.50« 
per !tb. for crude glycerine (80 per 
cent glycerol) and 18.00¢ per Ib. for 
refined type. 


No. 39—Upholstery furniture fabrics, ef- 


fective Nov. 10, 1941. 


No. 40—Builders hardware, effective Nov 


19, 1941. Maximum prices for manu- 
facturers and jobbers are highest 
levels prevailing during 15-day period 
ended Oct. 14, 1941. Includes insect 
screen as well as such items as knobs, 
locks, hinges, etc. Steel insect screen 
eliminated, Jan. 16, 1942. 


No. 41—Steel castings, effective Dec. 1, 


1941. Maximum prices are those pre- 
vailing on July 15, 1941. Amendment, 
Feb. 3, 1942, places ceiling for rail- 
road specialties at Oct. 1, 1941, levels. 
Amendment, effective March 16, 1942, 
permits producers of railroad specialty 
castings to charge for certain extras, 
coupler repair parts and pattern costs 
customarily charged between Oct, 1-15 
1941. 


No. 42—Paraffin Wax, effective Dec. 1 


1941. 


No. 43—Used steel barrels or drums, ef- 


fective Dec. 1, 1941, amended Jan. 10, 
Feb. 2, 1942. Reconditioned units, 
14-16 gal., $1.45; 29-33 gal., $1.85: 50- 
58 gal., $2.25, delivered within 50 
miles of reconditioning plant. For 
each 75 miles or fraction add trans- 
portation cost, or 5, 7% or 10 cents. 
respectively, for three capacity classi- 
fications. Further addition of 15, 25 
or 50 cents allowed in California. 
Washington and Oregon. Recondi- 
tioned lined drum suitable as food 
container takes 15, 20 or 25 cent 
premium. Maximums for raw used 
drums bought direct from emptier 
$0.75, $1 or $1.25. Add 10, 20 or 40 
cents in California, Washington and 
Oregon. When bought from other than 
emptier, raw used drum maximums 
are $1, $1.30 or $1.60. If buyer makes 
own pickup deduct 5, 7% or 10 cents. 
Add 10, 20 or 40 cents if raw used 
drum bought and delivered or picked 
up in California, Washington or Ore- 
gon. 


No. 44—Douglas fir doers, Dec. 10, 1941. 


No. 45—Asphalt or tarred roofing prod- 


ucts, effective Dec. 12, 1941. 


No. 46—Relaying rails, effective Dec. 2. 


1941. Maximum price for rails 35 
pounds or heavier originating from 
Class I railroads, switching or terminal 


companies, $28 per gross ton, f.0.b 
any station on the railroad. Dealers 
or jobbers may charge $30 in resale 
Originating other points $30 minus 
lowest rail freight to base nearest 
shipping point, but no less than $24 
Basing points are Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Chicago, Savannan, 
Ga., Norfolk, Va., Duluth, St. Louis, 
Birmingham, Houston, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Portland, Oreg., Seattle, 
Denver. Maximums on warehouse 
sales $32 a gross ton in carlots; $2 
per 100 Ibs. for 5 tons to carload; 
$2.25 for less than 5 tons. Maximum 
agent’s commission $1 a ton. Opera- 
tion of recognized warehouse must be 
declared to OPA by Dec. 10, 1941. Con- 
tracts made before Feb. 7, 1942 at not 
over $1.60 per 100 lbs. warehouse, for 
25 tons and over may be filled if com- 
pleted by March 15, 1942 


No. 47—Old rags, effective Dec. 9, 1941 


No. 48—Flashlights, batteries, bulbs, ef- 


fective Dec. 10, 1941. Maximums are 
highest prices quoted Oct. 1 to Dec. 1, 
1941. Revoked, Feb. 4, 1942. 


No. 49—Iron and Steel Products at Re- 


sale, effective Dec. 15, 1941, amended 
Jan. 30, Feb. 2, 1942. Fixes prices 
generally at levels prevailing April 16 
1941. For cold-drawn and seamless 
tubing use prices charged by National! 
Tube Co. distributors; for tool steels 
Crucible Steel Co. prices. For less- 
carload lots of standard nails, an- 
nealed and galvanized wire for local 
delivery use mill carload price (minus 
15c jobber allowance) add carload 
freight to warehouse, plus additions 
of 50c for nails, 60c for annealed wire 
68c for galvanized wire. For outside 
delivery add less-carload freight 
Markup on export sales of all products 
is limited to 5% for agents, 10% for 
merchants. 

Amendment, March 28, 1942, permits 
addition of storage charges to export 
prices of material acquired prior to 
Mec. 15, 1941, and held because of 
failure to secure shipping space; also 
of material shipped to port of exporta- 
tion prior to March 1, 1942, and subse- 
quently stranded Provides for ex- 
port shipments in exceptional cases 
where Board of Economic Warfar« 
certifies above-ceiling price is neces- 
sary 

Amendment, March 31 1942, 
sellers of merchant wire products at 
least a 20% mark-up over mill car- 
load delivered prices Establishes 
following freight allowances for prod- 
ucts sold on Pacific coast to reflect 
wartime use of all-rail shipments: 75 
cents per 100 lbs. on plates, 65 cents 
on hot and cold rolled sheets, 45 cents 
on structurals and galvanized sheets, 
25 cents on hot rolled strip, 20 cents 
on hot rolled merchant bars Also 
clarifies status of retailers and sets 
up simpler procedure for seeking exX- 
emption to schedule 


allows 


No. 50—Green coffee, effective Dec. 11, 


1941. 


No. 51—Cecoa Beans and Butter, Dex 


11, 1941. 


No. 52—P>pper, effective Dex 11, 1941 


No. 53—Fats and Oils, effective Dec. 13, 


1941. 


No. 54—Dougias Fir Peeler Logs, effec- 


tive Dec. 20, 1941. 


Noe. 55—Second hand textile bags, Dec 


16, 1941. Replaced March 30, 1942, 
by new schedule setting prices accord- 
ing to size of bag and weight of ma- 
terial. 
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No. 56-—Reclaimed rubber, Dec. 20, 1941. 
Maximums are highest prices received 
Nov. 5 to Dec. 5, 1941. 


No. 57—Weol floor 
1941. Ceiling is 105% 
prices 


covering, Dec. 16, 
of Oct, 13, 1941 


No. 58—Wool, wool tops, yarns, Dec. 18, 
1941 


No. 50—Kapok, Dec. 18, 1941. 


No. 60—Direct consumption sugars, ef- 
fective Dec. 22, 1941. 


No, 61—Leather, effective Dec. 29, 1941. 
Maximum prices are highest prevailing 
levels between Nov. 6 and Dec. 6, 
1941. 


No, 62—Cigarettes, effective Dec. 30, 1941. 


No. 63—New Rubber Tires & Tubes, ef- 
fective Jan. 5, 1942. Establishes maxi- 
mum prices at retail. Typical prices: 
4-ply passenger 6.00 x 16 $14.75, 6.50 


x 16 $17.90; 16-ply truck 8.25 x 15 
$68.50, 7.50 x 18 $62.10, 825 x 18 
$65.75, 9.00 x 18 $78.10; 10.50 x 18 
$106.00, 7.00 x 20 $47.50, 7.550 x 20 
$63.40; 9.00 x 20 $80.75. 


No. 64—Domestic cooking and heating 
stoves, effective Jan. 5, 1942. Maxi- 
mums for regular line stoves are 112% 
of lowest price quoted by manufac- 


turers from Jan. 15 to June 1, 1941. 
For private brands maximums are 
112% of lowest price charged during 


same period, 


No, 65-—Resale of floor coverings, effec- 
tive Jan. 5, 1942. Ceiling is Oct. 1- 
Oct. 13, 1941 prices for material re- 
ceived by seller prior to Jan. 2, 1942. 
Material received after Jan. 2 takes 
current prices of manufacturer to re- 
tallers. 


No, 66—Retreaded, Recapped Tires, ef- 
fective Jan. 19, 1942. Establishes 
maximums for retreading, full capping, 
or top capping with different grades 
of camelback and varying tread depth. 
For example, 6.00 x 16 passenger tire 
is $7.50 for tread depth 12/32-inch or 
more, $7 for tread depth 5/16 to 11 ‘32, 
$6.50 for depth less than 5 16, when 
using camelback market price of which 
is 26 cents per pound or over. These 
prices 55 cents less for camelback 21 
to 26 cents. 

No. 67—New machine 


tools, effective 


Jan. 21, 1942. Maximum prices for 
dealers and manufacturers are Oct. 
1, 1941 lists or, in absence of such 


list, last price at which similar articles 
sold between Jan. 1 and Oct. 1, 1941. 
Amended, March 13, 1942, to permit 
Niagara Machine & Tool Works, Buf- 
falo, to exceed its Oct. 1, 1941, list 
prices for three machine tools which 
it manufactures. Amendment, March 
28, 1942, grants exemptions on cer- 
tain tools to Stokerunit Corp., Mil- 
waukee; Fox Grinder Inc., Pittsburgh; 
Niagara Machine & Tool Works, Buf- 
falo. Amendment, April 7, authorizes 
Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., to raise 
price of 150 Model No. 26 Hydrolap 
machines from $7025 to $7290 each. 


No. 68—Hide glue stock, Jan. 20, 1942. 


No. 69—Primary Lead, effective Jan. 15, 
1942. Maximums in cents per pound 
in carloads delivered St. Louis: Pigs— 
Common lead 6.35; corroding lead 6.45; 
chemical lead 6.45; copperized lead 
6.40 when.-made from common lead, 
6.50 when made from corroding lead. 
Ingots or Special Shapes—%-cent 
higher for each grade. New York 
prices 15 points above St. Louis: Chi- 
eago district 5 points; Detroit, Phila- 
delphia, Cleveland-Akron 15; Pitts- 


20 


burgh, Connecticut, Boston, Springfield, 
Worcester 20. 


No. 70—Secrap and secondary lead, ef- 
fective Jan. 15, 1942. Maximum scrap 
prices f.0.b. point of shipment are de- 
termined by deducting from the maxi- 
mum prices for common lead at vari- 
ous basing points the following: .55c 
for soft, hard and cable lead scrap 
and .65c for battery lugs and lead con- 
tent of lead covered copper cable. 
Maximum secondary prices f.o.b. point 
of shipment, carlots, determined by 
applying following differentials to bas- 
ing points for common primary pig 
lead: Low grade pig (minus 99.73%) 
deduct .15c; low grade ingots, linked 
ingots, other special shapes add .10c; 
high grade (99.73% plus), base price; 
high grade ingots, linked ingots, other 
special shapes, add 50c. Amendment, 
March 31, 1942, raises antimonial lead 
price 1% cents per pound of contained 
antimony. Revises method of com- 
puting maximum prices for battery 
lead plates by requiring assay for 
only lead and antimony content. 


effective Jan. 19, 
1942. Maximum prices for primary 
and secondary metallic cadmium per 
pound delivered are 95c for anodes, 
balls, discs and other special or 
patented shapes, 90c for bars, ingots, 
pencils, pigs, plates, rods, slabs, sticks 
and other regular straight or flat 
forms. 


Ne. 71—Cadmium, 


No. 72—Fuel oil (Bunker C and No. 6 
grade), effective Jan. 9, 1942. Revoked 
March 26, 1942. 


No. 73—Fish meal, effective Jan. 20, 
1942. 
No. %74—Animal product feedingstuffs, 


effective Jan. 20, 1942. 


No. 75—Dead-Burned Grain Magnesite, 
effective Jan. 28, 1942. Maximum 
prices per ton, f.o.b. Chewelah, Wash., 
are $22 in bulk, $26 in bags or sacks 
Westvaco Chlorine Products Corp. may 
charge regular California customers 
$10 higher from Patterson plant or 
stocks at Permanente. For export add 
$7.50 a net ton when packed in double 


jute sacks, $12.50 in wooden bar- 
rels. 
Ne. 76—Hide Glue, effective Jan. 28, 


1942. 


No. 77—Beehive Furnace Coke, effective 
Jan. 26, 1942. Maximum for this grade 
produced in Pennsylvania $6 per net 
ton, f.o.b. cars ovens, Connellsville, 
Pa. Does not apply to foundry coke. 


No. 78—Oxalic acid, effective Feb. 2, 
1942. Maximum prices for carlots in 
cents per Ib., f.0.b. producer's shipping 
point, for crystalline oxalic acid, 11% 
in containers of more than 290 Ibs., 
11% in containers of 100-290 lbs. Pow- 
dered acid 1 cent higher. 


Amendment, March 31, 1942, exempts 
reagent grade from schedule pro- 
visions. 

Ne. 79—Carben tetrachloride, effective 
Feb. 2, 1942. 

No. 80—Lithopone, effective Feb. 2, 1942 


Maximum prices cents per lb. deliv- 
ered in bags in carlots in New Mexico, 


Colorado, Wyoming, Montana and 
eastern states: Normal 4.25: high 
strength barium, calcium 5.60; high 
strength magnesium 5.75; titanated 


5.60; zinc sulphide 8.25. Add %-cent 
for less carlots. Prices other states 
4 -cent above eastern territory. Amend- 
ment Feb. 27, 1942, permits non-manu- 
facturing dealers and exporters to fill, 
at higher than ceiling prices, con- 


tracts made prior to Feb. 2, 1942. Af- 
fects only lithopone on hand or in 
transit Feb. 2. Detailed reports on 
such deliveries must be furnished OPA 
within ten days. 


No. 81—Primary Zinc, effective Jan. 29, 

1942. Maximum carload prices in cents 
per lb., f.o.b. E. St. Louis, Ill.; Prime 
western 8.25; selected 8.35; brass 
special 8.50; intermediate 8.75. High 
grade and special high grade are 9.25, 
delivered. Producers may add 0.15c 
for 20,000 pounds to carlots, 0.25¢ for 
10,000-20,000 pounds, 0.40c for 2000-10,- 
000 pounds, 0.50c for less than 2000 
pounds. Other sellers may add 0.65c, 
0.75¢, 1.00c and 1.50c for respective 
quantities. 
Amendment, March 13, 1942, requires 
producers to file with OPA copy of all 
toll agreements; smelters must file 
agreements involving zinc made to 
other than listed specifications which 
are revised in the amendment. 


No. 82—Wire, Cable and Accessories, ef- 
fective Jan. 29, 1942. Includes hot 
rolled black or cleaned rods for elec- 
trical uses, and copper, copperclad or 
copper alloy wire used for conducting 
electricity. Maximum prices are 
manufacturers’ net prices on Oct. 15, 
1941. Weatherproof wire prices fig- 
ured against base price of 17.5 cents. 
For materia! containing lead, add num- 
ber of pounds of lead times $0.00325 


No. 88—Radio Receivers and Phonoe- 
graphs, effective Feb. 9, 1942. Manu- 
facturers’ maximum prices are high- 
est net prices received Oct. 15, 1541, 
or in preceding three-month period. 
OPA must approve prices for models 
offered after Oct. 15. 


No. 84—Parts for Radio Receivers and 
Phonographs, effective Feb. 9, 1942. 
Manufacturers’ maximum prices are 
highest net prices received Oct. 15, 
1941, or in preceding three-month 


period. 


No. 85—New Passenger Automobiles, ef- 
fective Feb. 2, 1942. Maximum whole- 
sale prices are highest prices prevail- 
ing Oct. 1 to Oct, 15, 1941 (Feb. 2 prices 
for Packard and Crosley) plus lower 
of $15 or 1% of list price for each 
lapsed month after Jan. 31, 1942. Add 
taxes and fixed delivery charges for 


retail prices. 


No. 86—Domestic Washing Machines, 
Ironing Machines, effective Feb. 9, 
1942. Manufacturers’ maximum prices 
are highest prices quoted Oct. 1-Oct. 
15, 1941 (Feb. 2, 1942 prices for Apex 
Electrical Mfg. Co.). OPA must ap- 
prove prices for models offered after 


Oct. 15. 


No. 87—Scrap Rubber, 
Maximum prices fixed at seven 


effective Feb. 5, 


1942. 
reclaiming centers, including ge0o- 
graphical differentials. Ceiling at 


Akron, O., for beadless auto and truck 
tires $24 per net ton. Red passenger 
car inner tubes east of Rockies 7% 
cents per pound. 


No. £8—Petroleum and Petroleum Prod- 
ucts, effective Feb. 2, 1942. Maximum 
prices are those posted for crude 
petroleum and the lowest quoted for 
petroleum products on Oct. 1, 1941. 
Amendment, March 25, 1942, raises 
Pennsylvania crude 25 cents per bar- 
rel. Amendment March 26, 1942, raises 
gasoline %c per gallon, distillate fuel 
oils 0.4c per gallon, residual fuel oils 
20c per barrel in New England states, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West 
Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida (east of Apalachicola 
river) and District of Columbia. 
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No. 89—Bed Linens, effective Feb. 2, 
1942. 


No. 90@—Rayon Waste, effective Feb. 3, 
1942. 


No. 91—Tea, effective Feb. 3, 1942. 


Ne, 92—Sey Bean and Peanut Oils, ef- 
fective Feb. 4, 1942. 


No. 93—Mercury, effective Feb. 4, 1942. 
Prime virgin mercury produced in 
California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
Utah, Nevada or Arizona, $191 per 76- 
pound flask. When produced in Texas 
or Arkansas, $193. When imported from 
Mexico, $193, f.o.b. United States 
freight station nearest point of entry, 
including duty. Other imports ,$191, 
f.o.b. port of entry. Agent’s selling 
commission limited to 1% of maximum 
price. Amendment, effective Feb. 10, 
1942, permits dealers with stocks on 
hand or in transit Feb. 4 to deliver 
such stocks until March 2, 1942, at 
prices necessary to meet contracts 
made prior to Feb. 4. Verified state- 
ment of such transactions must be 
filed with OPA. 

Amended March 17, 1942, to permit 
dealers to split with another dealer or 
broker the 2 per cent premium allowed. 


Neo. 94—Western Pine Lumber, effective 
Feb. 15, 1942. Maximum prices general- 
ly are those prevailing during period 
Oct. 1-15, 1941. 


No. 95—Nylon Hose, effective Feb. 5, 1942. 


No. 96—Domestic Fuel Oil Storage Tanks, 
effective Feb. 20, 1942. Typical prices 
for carload shipment of 26-inch, 16- 
gage steel, 275-gallon capacity tank 
are $17.35 in the East, $17.70 in Mid- 
west, $31.95 in the Far West. 


No. 97—Southern Hardwood Lumber, 
effective Feb. 20, 1942. Cuts prices $2 to 
$5 a thousand feet from previous levels. 


No. 98—Titanium Pigments, effective 
March 1, 1942. Prices are those prevail- 
ing Oct. 1, 1941. Regular grade, 20 tons 
or more, delivered in bags in eastern 
territory, 14%c per pound. Deliveries 
in western territory %-cent higher. 


Amended March 1, 1942, to permit 
American Zirconium Corp., Baltimore, 
to exceed maximum prices by 1.5-cents 
per pound until May 2, 1942. 


No. 998—Acetyl Salicylic Acid (aspirin), 
effective Feb. 16, 1942. 


No. 100—Cast Iron Soil Pipe and Fit- 

tings, effective Feb. 20, 1942. Prices 
established in terms of minimum dis- 
counts from standard revised price list. 
Minimum discount for 2-6 inch extra 
heavy pipe 52%-10-10 for carload ship- 
ments by rail or 10-ton or greater 
shipment by truck, 52% for less-car- 
load by rail or less than 10 tons by 
truck. Amendment, March 7, 1942, per- 
mits warehouse sellers to compute de- 
livery charges by method employed 
Oct. 1, 1941. 
Amendment, March 31, 1942, permits 
producers to compute delivered prices 
on emergency shipments of less than 
250 pounds in same manner as ware- 
house shipments are determined. 


No. 101—Citric Acid, effective Feb. 16, 
1942. 


No. 102—Household Mechanical Refriger- 
ators, effective Feb. 9, 1942. Maximum 
prices for manufacturers whose 1942 
model prices were approved by OPA 
are net prices in effect Feb. 2, 1942 
Prices of all new models must be ap- 
proved by OPA. 


Ne. 103—Salicylic acid, effective Feb. 16 
1942. 


No. 104—Vitamin C, effective Feb. 16 
1942. 


No. 105—Gears, Pinions, Sprockets, Speed 
Reducers, effective Feb. 18, 1942. Maxi- 
mum prices are those in effect Oct. 15. 
1941. Prices of special items not made 
before are to be computed on basis 
of Oct. 15 labor and material costs. 
using price-setting method employed 
on that date. Manufacturers whose 
1941 sales were $5000 or more required 
to report by 10th of each month to 
OPA on preceding month’s sales. 


No. 106—Domestic Shorn Wool, effective 
Feb. 28, 1942. 


No. 107: Used Tires and Tubes, effective 
























































March 16, 1942. Establishes maximum 
retail prices varying with amount of 
remaining tread. Typical prices; 4-ply 
passenger 6.00 x 16, $1.50 to $8.10; 
6.50 x 16, $1.50 to $9.85; 10-ply truck 
8.25 x 15, $7.20 to $37.70: 9.00 x 18, $12 
to $42.95. 


No. 108—Nitregen Fertilizing Materials, 
effective March 23, 1942 


No. 109—<Aircraft Spruce, effective April 
1, 1942. Maximum prices vary up to 
$690 per 1000 board feet, plus extras 
when the lumber is kiln dried 


No. 110—Hoeousehold Mechanical Refriger- 
ators (Resale), effective March 30, 1942 
Ceilings are manufacturers’ recom- 
mended retail price lists. Margins of 
wholesale distributors limited to Oct 
1-15, 1941, levels. 


No. Lll—Heusehold Vacuum Cleaners 
(Resale), effective March 30, 1942 
Ceilings are manufacturers’ recom- 


mended retail price lists. Margins of 
wholesale distributors limited to Oct 
1-15, 1941, levels 


No. 112—Anthracite Coal, effective April 
1, 1942. Freezes prices at Oct 1-15, 1941 


levels 


No. 113—Iron ore, effective April 10, 
1942. Applies to ore produced in Minne- 
sota. Wisconsin and Michigan. Maxi- 
mums are weighted average spot 
prices, based on Lower Lake ports de- 
livery, at which spot sales of such ore 
were made during 1941 shipping sea- 
son “Escalator” clause’ eliminated 
from unexpired contracts. Maximum 
for ore shipped from mine idle in 1940 
and 1941 is equivalent of $4.45 per 
gross ton, Lower Lake ports, for 
Mesabi Nonbessemer 51.50% iron, ad- 
justed for grade and analysis. Base 
prices on other grades: Mesabi Besse- 
mer $4.60; Old Range Nonbessemer 
$4.60; Old Range Bessemer $4.75; High 
Phosphorus $4.35. Penalties for silica 
and fine structure and premium for 
lump ore for open hearth use are those 
prevailing in 1941. Producers must re- 
port by 10th of month on preceding 
month’s production and sales 








Additional copies of this special section on 
Priorities, Allocations and prices may be ob- 
tained by regular subscribers by addressing 
STEEL, Readers Service Depariment, Penton 
Building, Cleveland, O. 
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WAR PRODUCTION BOARD 


New Social Security Building, Washington, D. C. 
Telephone Republic 7500 








War Dept. Production 
Lieut, Gen. W. S. Knudsen 


Executive Secretary 
G. Lyle Belsley 


Requirements Committee 
W. L. Batt, Chairman 


CHAIRMAN 
Donald M. Nelson 


Progress Reporting 
Stacy May 


Economic Adviser 
Floyd B. Odlum 


General Counsel 
John Lord O'Brian 


MATERIALS DIVISION 


Director: W. L. Batt 

Executive Assistant: C. E. Rhetts 
Deputy Director: A. I. Henderson 
Administrative Officer: J. M. Schaffer 
Technical Consultant: Dr. C. K. Leith 
Canadian Relations: L. A. Morrison 
Stockpiling, Shipping Imports: Dr. W. Y. Elliott 
Mining Branch: W. A. Nelson, Chief 
Research & Statistics: Richard A. May 
Legal Staff: F. M. Eaton 

Head Priority Specialist: H. K. McCook 
Information: Russell Hogin 


TRON AND STEEL BRANCH 


(Address: Temporary Building “R"’) 

Chief: Charles E. Adams 

Deputy Chief: R. C. Allen 

Executive Consultants: D. F. Austin, J. L. Block, N. W. Foy, 
G. G. Gries, J. V. Honeycutt, C. H. Longfield, A. V. Wiebel 

Executive Assistants: C. Sterry Long, L. S. Simons 

Special Assistant: Clark W. King 

WPB Staff Representatives: J. Cooley II, Counsel; G. R. Kinzie, 
Research Advisor; K. N. Watson, Advisory Committee Spe- 
cialist; R. Hogin, Information Advisor 

WPB Divisional Representatives: E. Barrett Mason, Priorities 
Specialist; W. C. Leland, Labor Specialist; E. W. Gifford, 
Civilian Allocation Specialist 


Plant Facilities Section 

R. C. Allen, Asst. Branch Chief 
Planning Unit: W. A. Hauck 
Record Unit: B. C. Moise 

Repair Order Unit: F. W. Weidman 
Construction Unit: D. N. Watkins 


Control Section 
R. L. Houston, Asst. Branch Chief 
Special Assistant: S. S. Lowe 


Allocations and Priorities Section 

Stanley B. Adams, Assistant Branch Chief 

Priorities Review Unit: P. J. Treacy 

Allocation Review Unit: A. J. O’Leary 

Priorities Unit: E. Barrett Mason, Senior Specialist 
Priorities Specialists: J. G. Bowen, C. R. Grabeel, N. F. Ful- 
ler, E. H. Campbell, T. V. P. Jones 

Distressed Stocks Unit: R. J. Stayman 

Lend-Lease Unit: P. F. Schucker, Chief; George V. Bolger, 
Analyst 

Civilian Supply Unit: E. W. Gifford 


Metallurgical Section 
Chief: Dr. G. B. Waterhouse 


Specifications Section: H. L. Whitney, Chief; Industrial Spe- 
clalists: R. L. Wilson, E. D. Pratt, Edwin Joyce 


Raw Materials Section 

F. E. Vigor, Assistant Branch Chief; T. W. Page, Industrial 
Specialist; A. D. Albrecht, Analyst 

Pig Iron Unit: William Kerber; John Bemis, Asst. Senior An- 
alysts: E. P. Buchanan, Charles Fitzgerald, R. B. Rutter 

Scrap Unit: Alex Miller; Consultants: Marvin Plant, W. H. 
Husted, L. J. Borinstein; Industrial Specialists: Maurice 
Bennett, R. T. McClaughy, T. J. Lyons, C. L. Sullivan; An- 
alyst: A. J. Borinstein 

Iron Ore Unit: S. O. Hobart; F. P. Brown, Industrial Specialist 

Fuel Unit: Edward Holley, S. Weiss 

Refractories and Fluxes Unit: D. N. Watkins 
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Produets Section 

Charles Halcomb, Assistant Branch Chief 

Liaison Army, Navy, Maritime: R. W. Shannon 

Hot Rolled Carbon Bars, Semifinished Unit: W. F. Vosmer, 
A. A. Wagner 

Cold Finished Bar Unit: G. B. Sheers 

Tin Plate Unit: R. F. Sentner 

Rail Unit: O. H. Baker 

Wire Unit: W. G. Hume 

Warehouse Unit: J. R. Stuart 

Plates and Shapes Unit: M. W. Cole 

Assistants: A. L. Meyer, A. S. Hoff, R. A. Marble 

Forgings and Castings Unit: G. F. Hocker 

Hot Rolled Alloys Unit: Maxwell Brace 

Pipe Unit: D. F. Lacy 

Tubing Unit: E. S. Moorehead 

Sheet and Strip Unit: L. F. Miller 


POWER BRANCH 

(Power, Gas, Water Supply, Public Sanitation) 
Chief: J. A. Krug 

Asst. Chief: E. W. Morehouse 

Priorities Section: B. J. Sickler, Chief 


CORK AND ASBESTOS BRANCH 


Chief: F. W. Gardner 
Priority Specialist: James J. Penne, acting 


NICKEL BRANCH 
(Nickel, Monei, Nickel Alloys other than Ni Steel) 


Chief: Harry A. Rapelye 
Asst. Chief: R. M. Keeney 


TUNGSTEN & MOLYBDENUM BRANCH 


Chief: H. K. Masters Assistant: E. K. Jenckes 
Priority Specialist: M. H. McClement 
Tungsten Section 

Asst. Chief: John B. Heilman 
Vanadium Section 

Chief: M. T. Metzger 

Cobalt Section 

Assoc. Analyst: Charles B. Sears 
Molybdenum Section 

Asst. Chief: H. W. Spencer 
Antimony-Beryllium Section 

Chief: H. P. Henderson 


ALUMINUM & MAGNESIUM BRANCH 


Chief: A. H. Bunker Asst. Chief: F. B. Cliffe 
Priority Specialist: J. S. Ashford Link 


CHEMICAL BRANCH 


(Chemicals, Protective Coatings, Synthetic Rubber) 
Chief: Ernest W. Reid; D. P. Morgan, Ass’t Chief 
Priority Specialist: Lucien Barnes 


COPPER BRANCH 


(Address: Temporary Building “R”) 
Chief: H. O. King 

Assistant: F. A. Ayer 

Priority Specialists: J. H. Reed, Will Lair 
Legal Counsel: Wm. J. Hoff 

















WAR PRODUCTION BOARD 





Ore Production, Refining Section 
Chief: F. A. Ayer 


Allocations Section 

Chief: Edgar H. Hammond Jr. 

Brass Mills: A. G. Dennison 

Foundries, Jobbers Dealers: W. A. Meissner Jr. 


Copper Products Section 

Chief: John W. Douglas 

Consultants: J. C. Von Daacke, W. G. Wiley 

Lend-Lease: ‘W. G. Schneider 

Fabricated Copper: W. H. Maxwell, Thomas Nast, H. W. Mc- 
Mullen 


Serap Copper & Copper Alloy Section 
Chief: Michael Schwartz 


Copper Conservation Appeals Section 
Chief: S. F. Tyler 


ZINC BRANCH 

(Zine oxide and Slab Zinc) 

Chief: D. A, Uebelacker, G. C. Heikes, Asst. Chief 
Priority Specialist: W. R. Lair 

Legal Counsel: W. J. Hoff 


Allocation Section: Myron L. Trilsch, Chief 
Analyst: A. H. Meuche 


Production Section: W. C. Page 


MANGANESE-CHROME BRANCH (Manganese, Chromium, 
Silicon, Zircon, Columbium, Tantalum, Titanium, Rutfile, 
Spiegeleisen & Ferroalloys) 

Chief: Andrew Leith Assistant: D. F. Frasche 

Priority Specialist: Richard G. Pedrick 


MATERIALS DIVISION—Continued 


TIN-LEAD BRANCH (Lead, Tin, Ilmenite pigment, Antifriction 
Bearing Metals, solders) 

Chief: Erwin Vogelsang Asst.: S. K. Butterworth 

Priority Specialist: Paul L. Kingsley 

Commodity Specialists, Tin Allocation: R. E. Segur, W. T. 
Newbold, M. T. Sargent 

Mining Engineer: C. A. Wright 

Conservation: E. G. Janeway 

Tin-Lead Scrap: 1. Davis 

Senior Consultant: Joel A. Mirel 


MICA-GRAPHITE BRANCH 
Chief: H. F. Wierum 
Priority Specialist: H. B. Sharpe 


Mica fection 
Chief: Hubert O. DeBeck 


Graphite fection 
Chief: E. H. Dawson 


Fluorspar, Magnesite & Cride Gypsum Section 
Chief: Henry T. Mudd 


Cadmium, Bismuth, Indium & Gallium Section 
Chief: Harry J. Wolf 


MISCELLANEOUS MINERALS BRANCH (Mercury, Industrial 
Diamonds, Quartz Crystals, Platinum group metals, Radium, 
Uranium, Kyanite, Abrasives, Diamond Dies, Jewel Bearings) 

Chief: R. J. Lund Assistant: R. D. Parks 

Bernard N. Jackson 

Priority Specialist: R. R. McLachlen 


DIVISION OF INDUSTRY OPERATIONS 


Director: J. S. Knowlson 

Plans, Program Section: Blackwell Smith 
Executive Officer: Sidney Sherwood 
Executive Assistant: C. K. Tranum 

Head Priority Specialist: J. M. Tucker 


BUREAU OF INDUSTRY ADVISORY COMMITTEES 
Chief: T. Spencer Shore 

Assistant Chief: Kenneth Watson 

Executive Assistant: S. H. Dykstra 


BUREAU OF FIELD OPERATIONS 
Chief: L. Edward Scriven 


BUREAU OF PRIORITIES 

Chief: C. H. Matthiessen Jr. 

Assistants: C. C. Crawford, Arthur Harris, J. W. Peters 

Deputy Chief: J. P. Gregg 

Assistant Chiefs: C. C. Crossland (Operations); J. H. Martin 
(Policy); L. J. Martin (Enforcement); H. P. Nelson (Require- 
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ments); S. S. Stratton (Priority Specialist) 


Review & Approval Branch 
Chief: S. L. Phraner 


Compliance & Inventory Branch 
Chief: L. J. Martin 


Housing Branch 
Chief: Sullivan Jones 


Production Requirements Branch 
Address: Temporary Building “E” 

Chief: A. L. Williams 

Operations: E. S. Pleasonton 

Development: W. C. Groce 

Special Assistant: C. M. Schoenlaub 


Maintenance & Repair Branch 
Chief: D. C. Gallagher 


Distributors’ Branch 
Chief: L. C. White 


Educatien, Industrial Contact Branch 
Chief: E. E. Pratt 
Industrial Section: Mason Manghum 


Procedure fection 
Chief: E. V. Russ 
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BUREAU OF INDUSTRY BRANCHES 

Chief: Philip D. Reed 

Deputy Chief: Amory Houghton 

Assistant Bureau Chiefs: J. K. Kimberly, J. R. Taylor 

Special Assistants: W. B. Murphy, N. G. Symonds, Ben Alex- 
ander 

Executive Assistant: Marshall Dodge 


Automotive 

Chief: Ernest Kanzler (Boulevard Bldg., Detroit) 
Asst. Chief: John E. Graham 

Deputy Chief: R. Lawrence Vaniman 
Administrative Assistant: J. B. Kessler 
Engineering: F. A. Bower 

Labor: Fred Harbison 

Machinery: E. C. Brandt 

Material: D. J. Hutchins 


Rubber & Rubber Products 
Chief: Arthur Newhall 
Deputy Chiefs: E. E. Ferrebee, A. R. Freedlander 


Textiles, Clothing, Leather 
Chief: Ben Alexander 


Food Supply 
Chief: D. C. Townson 


Consumers Durable Goods 
Chief: L. C. Upton 
Priority Specialist: J. J. Moore Jr 


Pulp & Paper 
Chief: David J. Winton 
Priority Specialist: J. L. Ritchie 


Printing & Publishing 
Chief: George A. Renard 
Priority Specialist: F. E. Merrill 


BUREAU OF INDUSTRIAL CONSERVATION 
Chief: Lessing Rosenwald 
Deputy Chief: Paul C. Cabot 
Conservation and Substitution: Harvey A. Anderson 
Specifications: C. L. Warwick, Chief 
Simplification: Howard Coonley, Chief 
Salvage: 
Industrial: George Weymouth 
General: H. L. Gutterson 
Auto Graveyard "nit: C. B. G. Murphy 
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DIVISION OF INDUSTRY OPERATIONS—Continued 


Office & Service Machinery 
Chief: Nathaniel G. Burleigh 
Priority Specialists: Austin Cunningham, H. W. Murphey 


Special Industrial Machinery 
Chief: L. 8S. Greenleaf 


Censtruction Machinery 
Chief: J. F. Ryan 


Air Conditioning, Refrigeration 
Chief: J. M. Fernald 


Transportation 
Chief: Andrew Stevenson 
Asst. Chief: 8S. L. Miller 


Communications 
Chief: Leighton H. Peebles 
Telephone Section: B. H. McCurdy 


Farm Machinery, Equipment 
Chief: W. R. Tracy 


General Industrial Equipment 
Chief: C. S. Williams 


Health Supplies 
Chief: William M. Bristol Jr. 
Priority Specialist: J. Bedford French 


Safety & Technical Equipment 
Chief: William M. Bristol Jr. (acting) 


Plumbing & Heating 

Chief: W. W. Timmis 

Appliance Section: H. M. Brundage 
Priority Specialist: P. B. Hoppin 


Lumber & Lumber Products 
Chief: John L. Haynes (Acting) 
Priority Specialist: C. Henri Rush 


Building Materials 
Chief: John L. Haynes 


Containers 
Chief: Douglas Kirk 
Priority Specialist: J. W. Rankin 


Furniture & Bedding 
Chief: John M. Brower 


PURCHASES DIVISION 


Director: Houlder Hudgins (acting) 
Deputy Directors: F. M. Folsom (Navy), A. J. Browning 
(Army), James MacPherson (Treasury) 
Asst. Directors: O, W. Dexter, W. L. James 
Executive Officer: Philip T. Maguire 
Consultants: S. F. Telle, Austin Grimshaw, Amos Parrish 
Plant Site Board: 
Chairman: Douglas MacKeachie 
Assistants: Clifford Townsend, Eli Oliver, E. F. Johnson, 
J. M. Whitaker, E. M. Martin 
Liaison: 
War Department: Major Gen. W. C. Baker 
Navy Department: Rear Adm. Charles Conard 
OPA: G. A. Renard 
Research & Statistics: M. L. McElroy, Chief 
Priorities Specialists: J. W. Peters, Chief 
Legal Staff: A. B. Hawes 
Information: John T. Moutoux 
Procurement Advisory Specialists: William H. Rand, John 
Morrow Jr., Guy A. Thompson, W. R. Allen 


Centract Review Branch 
Assistant Chief: G. P. Vetter 


Cost Analysis Section: T. H. Sanders 


Foreign Requirements Branch 
Chief: Corwin Wickersham 


Accounting & Distribution Advisory Branch 
Chief: Eric Camman Asst. Chief: M. Peloubet 


Post Exchange Committee 
Chairman: K. D. Gardner 


STATISTICS DIVISION 


Director: Stacy May 

Assistant Director: Oswald Knauth 
Administrative Assistant: Gordon Arneson 
Administrative Officer: R. W. Turnley 

Industry Branch: V. O. Reed 

Munitions Branch: M. A. Copeland 

Contracts Branch: Emerson Ross 

Materials Branch: J. F. Dewhurst 

Questionnaire, Statistical Services: Howard Grieves 
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CIVILIAN SUPPLY DIVISION 


(Address: Temporary Building “R”) 


Director: Leon Henderson 

Deputy Director: Joseph L. Weiner 
Executive Officer: N. B. Gaddess 

Civilian Supply Comm.: Harold Stein, Secy. 
Supply & Requirements: J. W. Angell 
Planning: A. R. Burns 

Industrial Programs: D. L. Crawford 
Consumer Programs: R. S. Vaile 

Services Programs: Reavis Cox 
Information: R. G. Van Tine 


PRODUCTION DIVISION 


W. H. Harrison, Director 

H. G. Wilde, Special Assistant 

W. G. W. Glos, Head Priority Specialist 
Information: Alfred D, Charles 


Ordnance Branch 

E. F. Johnson, Chief 

F. B. Bell, Asst., H. T. Bodman, D. E. Gamble 
Heavy Ordnance: E. S. Chapman 

Light Ordnance: B. D. McIntyre 
Explosives: L. deB. McGrady 

Directors: John Demarest 

Optics: E. R. Sheaffer 

Communications: Ray Ellis 

Production Scheduling: Ralph M. Jordan 
Priority Specialist: Walter C. Armstrong 


Aircraft Branch 


M. C. Meigs, Chief 

T. P. Wright, Asst. 

Engineering Unit: Lt. Col. E. M. Powers 

Production Planning unit: A. E. Lombard Jr. 

Manufacturing unit: H. R. Boyer 

Joint Aircraft Committee: Army, Navy Treasury, British, WPB 

Standardization Sub-Committee: T. P. Wright, Chr.; Maj. D. G. 
Lingle, recorder 

Allocation Sub-Committee: A. E. Lombard, Chr. 

Priority Specialist: C. Clay Crawford 


Tools Branch 

George C. Brainard, Chief 

H. W. Dunbar, Asst. Chief 

A. B. Einig, Adm. Chief 

Machine tools: A. M. Stedfast 

Used Machine tools: C. A. Simmons 
Industrial supplies: Roger Tewksbury 
Foundry Equipment: W. R. Bean 
Heat-treating Equipment: Bradley Stoughton 
Woodworking Machinery: A. M. Stedfast 
Priority Specialist: C. D. Bending 


Contract Distribution Branch 


Walter Wheeler Jr., Chief 
Conversion Unit: C. A. Woodruff, Chief 


Shipbuilding Branch 

Capt. J. O. Gawne, Acting Chief 

Cc. M. Lynge, Joseph Dunn, H. W. Hitchcock, David Hays 
Priority Specialist: W. C. Wetherill 


Construction Branch 
W. V. Kahler, Chief 
Priority Specialist: W. C. Wetherill 


Staff Services Branch 
George A. Landry, Chief 
J. S. Gamble, Asst. Chief 


LABOR DIVISION 


Director: Sidney Hillman 
Advisors: D. K. Niles, Herbert Harris 
Deputy Director: Frank J. McSherry 
Executive Assistant: Maxwell Brandwen 
Board of Review: L. K. Comstock, Chairman 
Fair Employment Practice: M. S. MacLean 
Administrative Officer: George Brooks 
Labor Relations Branch: Eli L. Oliver 
Industry Section: John W. Nickerson 
Labor Dispute Section: W. Ellison Chalmers 
Labor Supply Branch: John J. Corson, Chief 
Defense Training Branch: N. A. Burnell 
Minority Groups Branch: Dr. Will Alexander 
Defense Housing Branch: Joseph Tufts, Chief 
Training Within Industry: Channing R. Dooley 
Shipbuilding Stabilization Committee: Paul Porter 
Industry Branch Consultant: Richard Lester 
Negro Employment, Training: R. C. Weaver 

















Secretary: C. A. Bishop 

zyeneral Counsel: David Ginsburg 
Rationing: Albert Viton 

Executive Asst.: R. K."*Thompson 
Information: Leigh Plummer 
Prices: Ralph R. Hotchkiss 


PRICE DIVISION 


FOOD AND APPAREL 

Asst. Administrator: Howard Tolley 
Food and Food Products 

James Cavin, A. S. Hoffman 
Textiles and Apparel 

Executive: Burton E. Oppenheim 
Leather Footwear 

Fertilizer 

Agricultural Machinery 

Executive: C. C Christenson 


INDUSTRIAL MATERIALS 
Asst. Administrator: Donald Wallace 


Iron and Steel Products 
Executive: Clair Wilcox 
Assoc. Price Executive. Roswell Whitman 
Research: William C. Blaisdell 
Bolts, Nuts, Rivets: T. I. Dunn 
Steel Products: Griffith Johnson 
Used Drums, Relaying Rails: Samuel 
Ewing 
Economic Research: W. C. Blaisdell 
Warehouses & Jobbers: Pat Malin 
Scrap: E. A. France, Jr., 
Cornelius D. Scully, E. J. Allen 
Steel, Pig Iron, Coke: Dexter Tutein 
Castings: D. D. Kennedy 


Senior Deputy Administrator: John E. Hamm 
Staff Deputy Administrator (Prices): Dr. J. Kenneth Galbraith 





OFFICE OF PRICE 
ADMINISTRATION 


Temporary Building “S,” Jefferson Drive, Washington, D. C. 


Telephone Republic 7500 





Administrator: Leon Henderson 


Copper and Brass 
Executive: Carl G. Holmquist 
Consultant: George Gleason 
Ferroalloys: Donald H. Van Deusen 
Scrap, Secondary Material: Gardner 
Ackley 
Associate: George R. Taylor 
Copper, Brass, Nickel (metals): 
Cc. W. Nichols 
Brass Mill, Foundry Prods.: J. H. Layhew 
Aluminum, Magnesium, Mercury 
E. Stanley Glines 


Zinc, Lead and Tin 

Executive: John D. Sumner 

Administrative Officer: N. 
Diarmid 

Scrap, Secondary Metals: Kermit Gordon 

Products: Karl Anderson 

Research Analysis: Mandell Bober 

Consulting Engineer: James L. Bruce 

Consultant: G. W. Roddewig 

Zinc & Cadmium: O. C. Lockhart 


Lumber 
Executive: Peter A. Stone 


Hugh Mc- 


Chemicals, Drugs ahd Paints 
Executive: Clarence W. Farrier 


GENERAL PRODUCTS 


Assistant Administrator: H. F. Taggart 


Consumer Durable Goods 
Executive: Merle Fainsod 


Rubber and Rubber Products 
Executive: B. W. Lewis 


Acting Deputy Administrator: John 8S. Kiet 
Asst. Administrator 


(Consumer Division): Dexter M. Keezet 
Paper and Pulp 

Executive: R. M. Macy 

Autemobiles and Parts 

Exetutive: Cyrus McCormick 

Associate: Rolf Nugent 


FUEL 

Asst. Administrator: George W. Stocking 
Petroleum Products: C. W. Doffing 
liard Fuels: Gerald Gould 

RENT 

Assistant Administrator: Paul A. 
Director: Karl Borders 


CONSUMER DIVISION 


Director: Dan A. West 

Assistant Director: John Cassels 
Consumer Relations 

Chief: Willis S. MacLeod 
Consumer Standards and Needs 
Chief: Robert A. Brady 
Consumer Publications 

Chief: John Western 

Consumer Representation 

Chief: John H. Paswater 


RATIONING DIVISION 


Director: John E. Hamm 

Food: Harold B. Rowe 

Planning, Analysis: Paul M. O'Leary 
Gasoline: Joel Dean 


Porter 





OPA 


Executive Officer: 
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Atlanta, 46 Pryor Street, N. E. 
Regional Director: Oscar R,. Strauss Jr. 
Executive Officer: Joseph A. Short 
Price Executive: R. Preston Brooks 


Baltimore, Baltimore Trust Building 
Regional Director: L. S. McCormick 
Price Executive: L. G. Reynolds 


Boston, 17 Court Street. 
Regional Director: K. B. Backman 
Executive Officer: Carl Rogers 
Price Executive: Frank Beane 


Chicago, 20 North Wacker Drive 
Regional Director: John C. Weigel 
Executive Officer: T. K. Tindale 


Cleveland, Union Commerce Building 
Regional Director: Birkett L. Williams 

Russell Cook 

Price Executive: Lloyd G. Reynolds 


REGIONAL OFFICES 


Dallas, 1907 Elm Street 
Regional Director: Maxwell McCullough 
Price Executive: 


Denver, National Bank Building 
Regional Director: 
Executive Officer: Albert H. Rosenthal 
Price Executive: Clem W. Collins 


Emmet Redford 


Clem W. Collins 


Kafttisas City, 405 East Thirteenth Street 


Regional Director: Benjamin L. Hargis 
Price Executive: Jonathan Richards 


Minneapolis, Midland Bank Building 


New York, 122 E. Forty-second Street 
Regional Director: Sylvan Joseph 
Executive Officer: John R. Johnston 


Price Executive: James F. Bogardus 


Philadelphia, Broad St. Station Bidg. 


San Francisco, 705 Newhall Building 
Regional Director: Harry F. Camp 


Executive Officer: Frank E. Marsh 
Price Executive: Norman Buchanan 










































































CONTRACT FIELD OFFICES 


Field offices of Bureau of Field Operations, Division of Industry Operations, War 
Production Board, are listed below. These offices provide information and engineer- 
ing assistance to producers of war materiel. Manufacturers seeking war work 
should take or send to the nearest field office full information regarding their 
equipment and the products they normally manufacture. Regional offices estab- 
lished in 13 cities will administer activities of the various branch offices. 














ATLANTA, with jurisdiction over Tennessee, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Florida. Re- 
gional director to be appointed. 


BOSTON, with jurisdiction over Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, New Hampshire, Maine. Regional 
director to be appointed. 


CHICAGO, with jurisdiction over Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
southern Wisconsin. Regional director to be appointed. 


CLEVELAND, with jurisdiction over Ohio (except Toledo area), 
Kentucky, West Virginia, western tip of Maryland, western 
Pennsylvania (including Pittsburgh, Johnstown and Erie). 
Regional Director, John C. Virden, Union Commerce build- 
ing, Cleveland, Telephone: Cherry 7900. 


DALLAS, with jurisdiction over Texas, Louisiana, Oklahoma 
Regional director to be appointed. 


DENVER, with jurisdiction over Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, 
Wyoming. Regional director to be appointed. 


DETROIT, with jurisdiction over Lower Peninsula of Michi- 
gan and Toled». area in Ohio. 


REGIONAL OFFICES 


Regional Director, Ernest Kanzler, 800 Boulevard building, 
Detroit, Telephone: Trinity 1-5500. 


KANSAS CITY, with jurisdiction over Missouri, Arkansas, 
Kansas, Nebraska. Regional director to be appointed. 


MINNEAPOLIS, with jurisdiction over Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, northern Wisconsin, Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan. Regional director to be appointed. 


NEW YORK, with jurisdiction over New York and portion of 
New Jersey north of Trenton. Regional director to be ap- 
pointed. 


PHILADELPHIA, with jurisdiction over Pennsylvania (except 
portion in Cleveland region), Delaware, Virginia, New Jer- 
sey (south of and including Trenton), Maryland (except 
western tip). Regional Director, Orville H. Bullitt, Broad 
St. Station building, Philadelphia, Telephone: Walnut 5900. 


SAN FRANCISCO, with jurisdiction over California, Arizona, 
Nevada. Regional director to be appointed. 


SEATTLE, with jurisdiction over Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Montana. Regional director to be appointed. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Alabama Indiana 

Birmingham, Phoenix Bldg. Indianapolis, Circle Tower Bldg. 
Arisena Evansville, Koenig Bldg. 

Phoenix, Security Bldg. Ft. Wayne, Utility Bldg. 

South Bend, 206 City National Bank Bldg. 

Arkansas I 

Fort Smith, 13 North Seventh St. —— ‘ 

Little Rock, Rector Bldg. Des Moines, Crocker Blidg. 
Califernia Kansas 


Fresno, Mattei Bldg. 

Los Angeles, 1031 South Broadway 
Oakland, Financial Center Bidg. 
Sacramento, Farmer's & Mechanic's Bldg. 
San Diego, Union Bldg. 

San Francisco, Furniture Mart 


Celorado 
Denver, U. S. National Bank Bidg. 


Connecticut 
Hartford, Phoenix Bank Bldg. 
Bridgeport, Medical Bidg. 
New Haven, Liberty Bidg. 


Kentucky 


Louisiana 


Maine 


Maryland 


Delaware 
Wilmington, Penn Bidg. Massachusetts 
Florida Boston, 17 Court street 


Jacksonville, Lynch Bldg. 
Miami, Congress Bidg. 
Tampa, Wallace South Bldg. 


Georgia 


Atlanta, Hurt Bidg. Michigan 


Idaho Detroit, Boulevard Bldg. . 
Grand Rapids, 1004 National Bank Bldg. worth Carolina 
Commercial National 


Boise, Capital Securities Bldg. 


Tilinois 
Chicago, 20 North Wacker Drive. 
Decatur, Standard Office Bidg. 
Peoria, Alliance Bldg. 
Springfield, Leland Office Bldg. 


Iron Mountain, 


Minnesota 


26 


Wichita, Union National Bank Bidg. 


Louisville, Todd Bldg. 


New Orleans, Canal Bldg. 
Shreveport, Giddens Land Bldg. 


Bangor, 44 Central St. 
Portland, Congress Bldg. 


Baltimore, 1254 Baltimore Trust Bldg. 


Fall River, 27 South Main St. 
Lowell, 8 Merrimac St. 
Springfield, 95 State St. 
Worcester, State Mutual Bidg. 


Minneapolis, Midland Bidg. 
Duluth, 416 Federal Bidg. 


Mississippi 
Jackson, Tower Bldg. 


Missouri 
St. Louis, Paul Brown Bidg. 
Kansas City, Mutual Bldg. 


Montana 
Helena, 222 Power Block Annex 


Nebraska 
Omaha, Grain Exchange Blidg. 


Nevada 
Reno, Saviers Bidg. 


New Hampshire 
Manchester, Amoskeag Industries Bidg. 


New Jersey 
Camden, 300 Broadway 
Newark, Globe Bldg. 
Trenton, 32 East Hanover St. 


New Mexico 
Alburquerque, 103% West Central Ave. 


New York 
New York, Chanin Bldg. 
Albany, Standard Bldg. 
Brooklyn, 16 Court St. 
Buffalo, Manufacturers’ & Traders’ 
Bank Bidz. 
Rochester, 119 East Main St. 
Syracuse, Starrett-Syracuse Bldg. 
Utica, First National Bank Bidg. 


Charlotte, New Liberty Life Bldg. 


Bank Bldg. Raleigh, State Office Bldg. 


Nerth Dakota 
Bismarck, First National Bank Bldg. 


STEEL 








































































CONTRACT FIELD OFFICES 









Ohio 


Canton, Commercial Bldg. 
Cleveland, Union Commerce Bldg. 
Cincinnati, Union Trust Bldg. 
Columbus, Spahr Bldg. 

Dayton, Third National Bank Bidg. 
Toledo, 833 Security Bank Bidg. 


Youngstown, Union National Bank Blidg. 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma City, Key Bidg. 
Tulsa, Kennedy Bidg. 


Oregon 
Portland, Bedell Bidg. 


Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Broad St. Station Bldg. 
Allentown, 506 Hamilton St. 
Chester, 12-14 East Fifth St. 
Erie, Erie Trust Company Bldg. 
Harrisburg, Doehne Bldg. 


Lancaster, Woolworth Bldg. 


Pittsburgh, Fulton Bldg. 
Reading, 615 Penn St. 


Johnstown, U. S. National Bank Bidg. 


Norristown, Norristown-Penn Trust Bldg. 


Scranton, First National Bank Bidg. 
Wilkes-Barre, 53 West Market St. 
Williamsport, Susquenanna Trust Co. 
Bldg 
York, Manufacturer’s Association Bldg. 


Rhode Island 
Providence, Industrial Trust Bldg. 


South Carolina 
Columbia, Manson Bide 


Seuth Dakota 


Sioux Falls, Boyce Greely Bldg 


Tennessee 
Memphis, Sterick Bldg. 
Chattanooga, James Bidg. 
Knoxville, Goode Bldg. 
Nashville, Stahlman Bidg. 


Texas 
Dallas, Fidelity Bidg. 
El Paso, El Paso National Bidg. 
Houston, Electric Bldg. 
San Antonio, Majestic Bidg. 


Utah 


Salt Lake City, 306 David Keith Bldg 



































Vermont 
Montpelier, 12 State St 

Virginia 
Richmond, Johnson Publishing Bldg. 
Norfolk, Dickson Bldg. 
Roanoke, 118 Kirk Ave. 


Washington 
Seattle, 239 Henry Bidg. 
Spokane, Old National Bank Bidg 


West Virginia 
Charleston, Capital and Quarrier Sts 
Clarksburg, Empire Bidg. 
Huntington, West Virginia Bidg 
Wheeling, 1025 Main St 


Wisconsin 
Appleton, 341 West College Ave 
Madison, Washington Bidg 
Milwaukee, Plankinton Bidg 
Eau Claire, 128% Graham 
Wausau, 404 Third St 


Ave 


Wyoming 


Casper, Box 1211 








pacity in priorities. 


Atlanta, Ga.—John B. Reeves, 


Birmingham—M. J. Lide, Phoenix Bldg. 
Boston—Donald T. Hood, 17 Court St. 
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150 Hurt Bidg. 
Baltimore—Theodore M. Chandlee, Baltimore 


Buffalo—Paul R. Smith, M. & T. Bank Bldg. 
Charlotte, N. C.—J. E. MacDougall, Liberty Life 
Chicago—Malcolm R. Macdonald, 20 North Wacker Dr. 
Cincinnati—Elmer C. Henlein, 34 East Fourth St. 
Cleveland—G. A. Moore, Union Commerce Bidg. 

Dallas, Tex.—John B. Joyce, Fidelity Bidg. 

Dayton, O.—Harold B. Doty, Third National Bank Bldg. 
Denver—Virgil Board, U. S. National Bank Bidg. 
Detroit—James E. Wilson, Boulevard Bldg. 

El Paso, Tex.—R. C. Stryker, El Paso National Bank Blidg. 
Hartford, Conn.—-Edwin L. Howard, 11 Asylum St. 

Helena, Mont.—Oscar A. Baarson, Power Block House. 
Houston, Tex.—George L. Noble, Jr., Electric Bldg. 
Indianapolis, Ind.—Albert O. Evans, Circle Tower Bldg. 
Jacksonville, Fla.—George H. Andrews, Lynch Bldg. 

Kansas City, Mo.—C. B. Shaeffer, Federal Reserve Bank Bldg. 
Knoxville, Tenn.—Dyer Butterfield, Goode Bldg. 

Little Reck, Ark.—C. S. Christian, Rector Office Bldg. 


contracts to obtain priority ratings on materials. 


Los Angeles——A 


Trust Bidg. Louisville, Ky. 


Memphis, Tenn... 


Milwaukee—Frank 
Minneapolis 
Bidg. Nashville, Tenn. 


New Orleans 


Omaha—H. C. 
Philadelphia 

Phoenix, Ariz.—L. 
Pittsburgh 
Portland, Oreg.—.. 
Richmond, Va. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
San Francisco 
Seattle, Wash. 
St. Louis 


Tampa, Fla.—H. E. 


Tulsa, Okla. 


R. Thomas, Western Pacific 


James T 


Willard F. 
George 5S. 
John 
New York—Sydney Hogerton, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.—C, F 
Williams, 


Frederick W. 


Charles C. Cruciger, 


Fred 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


A. E. 


PRIORITIES FIELD SERVICE 


The following district managers, who report to the Bureau of Field Operations, 
Division of Industry Operations, War Production Board, serve in an advisory ca- 


Chief function is to assist holders of war and essential civilian 


Bldg 


Howington, Todd Bldg 


S. Bronson, Sterick Bidg. 


J. Tharinger, Plankinton Bidg 


Kiesner, Midland Bank Bldg 


Gillen, 1015 StohIiman Bidg. 


A. Bechtold, 422 Canal Bidg 


122 E. Forty-Second St 


Aurand, 414 Key Bidg 
Grain Exchange Bidg 

Slack, Broad St. Station Bidg 
Brennan, Security Bidg. 


Fulton Bidg 


Fred Bergesch, Bedell Bidg 


P. Wilmer, 10 South Fifth St 


Ralph E. Bristol, Utah Oil Bldg 


Carl L. Pool, 415 W. French Place 
James A. Folger, 1355 Market St. 
William D. Shannon, Henry Bidg 

W. H. Goodloe, 314 North Broadway 


Brennan, Wallace South Bldg. 


Ballin, Kennedy Bidg. 

































